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It  may  perhaps  be  thought,  that  in  prefacing  a  Maniut  of 
Drawing,  I  onght  to  espatiate  on  the  reasaua  v/hj  drawing 
should  be  learued ;  bat  those  ronsons  appear  to  me  so  rnanj 
and  BO  weighty,  that  I  canaoD  qnickly  Btate  or  enforce  them. 
With  the  reader's  permissioa,  as  this  volnme  m  too  large 
already,  I  will  waive  ali  discussioa  respecting  the  importance 
of  the  Bubject,  and  tonch  only  on  those  points  which  may 
appeal  qnestionable  in  the  method  of  its  treatment.  ■ 

In  the  first  place,  the  book  is  not  calcalated  for  the  ose  of  | 
children  under  the  age  of  tn^^lve  or  fourteen.  I  do  not  think 
it  admable  to  engage  a  child  in  any  but  the  moat  Tolnntar; 
practice  of  art.  If  it  has  talent  for  drawing,  it  will  be  con- 
tinually Ecrawliag  on  what  paper  it  can  get ;  and  should  be 
allowed  to  scrawl  at  its  own  free  will,  due  praise  being  given 
for  every  appearance  of  care,  or  trnth,  in  its  eSbrts.  It  Bhould 
be  allowed  to  amuse  itself  with  cheap  colours  almost  as  soon  as 
it  has  sense  enough  to  wish  for  them.  If  it  merely  daubs  the 
paper  with  shapeless  Btaina,  the  colour-box  may  be  taken  awaj 
tUl  it  knows  better :   but  as  soon  as  it  begins  paiaVimg  c«& 
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coats  on  soldiers,  striped  flags  to  ships,  etc.,  it  should  haT9 
colours  at  command ;  and,  without  restraining  its  choice  of 
subject  in  that  imaginative  and  historical  art,  of  a  military 
tendency,  which  chUdren  delight  in,  (generally  quite  as  valu- 
able, by  the  way,  as  any  historical  art  delighted  in  by  theif 
elders,)  it  should  be  gently  led  by  the  parents  to  try  to  draw, 
in  such  childish  fashion  as  may  be,  the  things  it  can  see  and 
likes, — ^birds,  or  butterflies,  or  flowers,  or  fruit.  In  later  years, 
the  indulgence  of  using  the  colour  should  only  be  granted  as  a 
reward,  after  it  has  shown  care  and  progress  in  its  drawings 
with  pencil.  A  limited  number  of  good  and  amusing  prints 
should  always  be  within  a  boy's  reach  :  in  these  days  of  cheap 
illustration  he  can  hardly  possess  a  volume  of  nursery  tales 
without  good  woodcuts  in  it,  and  should  be  encouraged  to  copy 
what  he  likes  best  of  this  kind  ;  but  should  be  firmly  restricted 
to  a  ftw  prints  and  to  a  few  books.  If  a  child  has  many  toys, 
it  will  get  tired  of  them  and  break  them  ;  if  a  boy  has  many 
prints  he  will  merely  dawdle  and  scrawl  over  them ;  it  is  by 
the  limitation  of  the  number  of  his  possessions  that  his  pleasure 
in  them  is  perfected,  and  his  attention  concentrated.  The 
parents  need  givQ  themselves  no  trouble  in  instructing  him,  as 
far  as  drawing  is  concerned,  beyond  insisting  upon  economical 
and  neat  habits  with  his  colours  and  paper,  showing  him  the 
best  way  of  holding  pencil  and  rule,  and,  so  far  as  they  take 
aotice  of  his  work,  pointing  out  where  a  line  is  too  short  or  too 
long,  or  too  crooked,  when  compared  with  the  copy  ;  accuracy 
being  the  first  and  last  thing  they  look  for.  If  the  child  shows 
talent  for  inventing  or  grouping  figures,  the  parents  should 


either  check,  nor  praisa  it.     They  ma;  laugh  with  it  fraukl;, 

*  sliofi  pleasure  in  whaf  it  has  done,  just  as  they  show  plea- 

i  in  seeiug  it  wuli,  or  cbcerfni  ;  but  they  mast  not  praise  it 

•  being  cleyer,  any  more 'than  tbey  would  praise  it  for  being 

They  should  praise  it  only  for  what  costs  it  self-denial, 

I'llttmely  attention  and  hard  work  j  otherwise  they  will  make  il 

■>«ork  for  vaaity's  sake,  and  always  badly.    The  best  books  to 

rPiit   ii.to  its  hands  are  thoBe  illustrated  by  George  Cruikshank 

t  bj  Kichter.     (See  Ajipendix.)     At  abont  the  age  of  twelve 

or  fourteen,  it  is  quite  time  cnongli  to  set  youth  or  girl  to 

*erious  work  ;  and  then  this  book  will,  I  think,  be  useful  to 

^ta  ■  and  I  have  good  hope  it  may  be  bo,  likowi.se,  to  persons 

of  more  advanced  age  wishing  to  know  something  of  the  Grst 

pnuciplea  of  art. 

Yet  observe,  that  the  method  of  study  recommended  ia  ni  t 

brought  forward  as  absolutely  the  best,  but  oidy  as  the  best 

I  which  I  can  at  present  devise  for  an  isolated  student.     It  ia 

I  wy  likely  that  farther  experience  in  teaching  may  enable  n 

to  modify  it  with  advantage  in  several  important  respects;  but 

Iuq  sure  the  main  principles  of  it  arc  sound,  and  most  of  the 

uerclses  as  useful  as  tUey  can  be  rendered  without  a  master's 

iiperiuteiideuce.     The  method  differs,  however,  so  materially 

from  thut  generally  adopted  by  drawing-masters,  that  a  word 

n  two  of  explanation  may  be  needed  to  justify  what  migh' 

lUierwise  be  thought  wilful  eccentricity. 

Tlie  manuals  at  present  published  on  the  subject  of  drawmg 
"^  all  directed,  as  far  as  I  know,  to  one  or  other  of  twe 
"^te.    Either  they  propose  lo  give  the  Hludtut  tt\«'«cv  ci\ 
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dexterons  sketching  with  pencil  or  water-colour,  so  as  to  emu 
late  (at  considerable  distance)  the  slighter  work  of  our  second 
rate  artists  ;  or  they  propose  to  give  him  such  accurate  com- 
mand  of  mathematical  forms  as  may  afterwards  enable  him  to 
design  rapidly  and  cheaply  for  manufactures.  When  drawing 
is  taught  as  an  accomplishment,  the  first  is  the  aim  usually 
proposed ;  while  the  second  is  the  object  kept  chiefly  in  view 
at  Marlborough  House,  and  in  the  branch  GoTernment  Schools 
of  Design. 

Of  the  fitness  of  the  modes  of  study  adopted  in  those 
schools,  to  the  end  specially  intended,  judgment  is  hardly  yet 
possil}le  ;  only,  it  seems  to  me,  that  we  are  all  too  much  in  the 
habit  of  confusing  art  as  ajpjplied  to  manufacture,  with  manufac- 
ture itself.  For  instance,  the  skill  by  which  an  inventive  work- 
man designs  and  moulds  a  beautiful  cup,  is  skill  of  true  art;  but 
the  skill  by  which  that  cup  is  copied  and  afterwards  multiplied 
a  thousandfold,  is  skill  of  manufacture :  and  the  faculties 
which  enable  one  workman  to  design  and  elaborate  his  original 
piece,  are  not  to  be  developed  by  the  same  system  of  instruc- 
tion as  those  which  enable  another  to  produce  a  maximum 
number  of  approximate  copies  of  it  in  a  given  time.  Farther  : 
it  is  surely  inexpedient  that  any  reference  to  purposes  of  mana* 
facture  should  interfere  with  the  education  of  the  artist  him- 
self. Try  first  to  manufacture  a  Raphael ;  then  let  Eapbael 
direct  your  manufacture.  He  will  design  you  a  plate,  or  cup, 
or  a  house,  or  a  palace,  whenever  you  want  it,  and  design  them 
in  the  most  convenient  and  rational  way  ;  but  do  not  let  your 
annetj  to  reach  the  platter  and  the  cup  interfere  with  your 


edacation  of  the  RophaeL  Obtain  first  the  best  w 
uan,  and  the  ablest  handa,  irrespective  of  any  conai deration  of 
economy  or  facility  of  productioD.  Then  leave  yoar  trained 
irtisi'  to  delermlne  liow  far  art  can  be  popularieed,  or  mauv 
foctnre  ennobled. 

Now,  I  believe  that  (irrespecttve  of  diCTercnceB  in  individual 
temper  and  character)  the  excellenue  of  an  artist,  as  saclt, 
depends  wholly  on  refinement  of  perception,  end  that  it  is  this, 
mainly,  which  a  master  or  a  school  can  teach  ;  so  that  while 
powers  of  inrention  distiuguish  man  from  man,  powers  of 
perception  distinguish  scbool  from  school.  All  great  schools 
enforce  delicacy  of  drawing  and  subtlety  of  sight :  and  the 
only  role  which  I  have,  as  yet,  found  to  be  withoot  exception 
respectuig.  art,  is  that  all  great  art  is  deUcate, 

Therefore,  tiie  cliiof  aim  and  bent  of  the  following  system  i» 
to  obtain,  first,  a  perfectly  patient,  and,  to  the  utmost  of  the 
pupil's  powur,  a  delicate  method  of  work,  such  as  may  ensora 
his  seeing  truly.  For  I  am  nearly  convinced,  that  when  once 
we  see  keenly  enough,  there  is  very  little  difSculty  in  drawing 
what  we  see  ;  but,  even  supposing  that  this  difficulty  be  stJl 
great,  I  believe  that  the  sight  is  a  more  important  thing  than 
the  drawing  ;  and  1  would  rather  teach  drawing  that  ray 
pupils  may  learn  to  love  Nature,  than  teach  the  looking  at 
Kutnre  that  they  may  loam  to  draw.  It  is  surely  also  a  mors 
iiDporiaut  thing  for  young  people  and'nnprofessioual  students, 
to  know  how  to  appreciate  the  art  of  others,  than  to  gain  much 
power  in  art  themselves.  Now  the  modes  of  sketching  ordi' 
Rarily  taught  arc  r/icoasiBtent   with    this  power  ot   juAgtaftiA 
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No  persoQ  trained  to  the  snperficial  execution  of  modern  vrats 
colour  painliDg,  can  nnderBtaiid  the  work  of  Titiaa  at 
Leonardo ;  tbey  must  for  ever  remain  blind  to  the.  refinemenl 
of  enirh  men's  pencilling,  and  the  precision  of  their  thinkis^ 
But,  liowerer  slight  a  de^p-ee  of  manipulative  power  tht 
student  may  reach  b;  pursuing  the  mode  recommended  to  bim 
in  these  letters,  I  will  answer  for  it  that  he  cannot  go  once 
through  the  advised  exercises  without  beginning  to  understand 
what  masterly  worlc  means  ;  and,  by  the  time  he  has  gained 
some  proficiency  in  them,  he  will  have  a  pleaiiure  in  looking  at 
the  painting  of  the  great  schools,  and  a  new  perc< 
the  exquisitencBS  of  natural  scenery,  such  as  would  repay  b 
for  much  more  labour  than  I  have  a^ked  him  to  undergo. 

That  labour  is,  nevertheless,  sufficiently  irksome,  nor 
possible  that  it  should  be  otherwise,  so  long  as 'the  pupil  n 
nuassisted  by  a  master.  For  the  smooth  and  straight  rou 
which  admits  unembarrassed  progress  mast,  I  fear,  be  dull  n 
well  as  smooth  ;.  and  the  hedges  need  to  be  close  and  t 
when  there  is  no  guide  to  warn  or  bring  back  the  errim 
traveller.  The  system  followed  in  this  work  will,  therefore,  e 
first,  surprise  somewhat  sorrowfully  those  who  are  familiar  with  "* 
the  practice  of  our  class  at  the  Working  Men's  College  ;  for 
here,  the  pnpil,  having  tlie  master  at  his  side  to  extricate  hits 
from  such  embarrassments  as  his  first  efforts  may  lead  into,  it 
at  imce  set  to  draw  from  a  solid  object,  and  soou  finds  entcik 
toinment  in  his  efforts  and  interest  In  his  dilBcultics,  Of 
course  the  simplest  object  which  it  in  possible  t«  set  before  the 

e  is  a  ephere  ;  and  practically,  T  find  a  child's  toy,  a  white 
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luatber  ball,  better  than  au^thiug  else  ;  as  tne  gradations  oc 
balls  of  plaster  of  Paris,  which  I  sae  aometimea  lo  try  tlie 
ttreagtb  of  pupils  who  have  hod  prerious  practice,  are  a  littU 
too  delicAte  for  a  begiiiuer  to  peruoiTe.     It  has  been  objected 
tbat  a  eu'cle,  or  tLe  oQtliae  of  a  spiiere,  is  one  of  the  most     i 
dUficulC  of  all  lilies  to  draw.     It  is  so  ;  but  1  do  uot  want  it  to 
^  be  drawn,    All  that  bis  stadj  of  tlie  ball  is  to  teach  tlie  pupil, 
is  the  way  in  which  gliade  gi»ea  the  appearance  of  projection,     i 
This  he  learus  most  satisfactorily  from  a  sphere  ;  because  any      | 
solid  form,  terminated  by  straight  lines  or  flat  surfaces,  owes 
some  of  its  appearance  of  projection  to  its  perspective  ;  but  in 
the  sphere,  what,  without  shade,  was  a  flat  circle,  becomes, 
merely  by  the  added  shade,  the  image  of  a  solid  ball ;  and  this      ' 
hat  i&  just  as  atrikiug  to  the  learner,  whether  his  circular 
•ontUue  be  true'  or  false.    He  is,  therefore,  never  allowed  lo 
trouble  himself  about  it  ;  if  he  makes  the  ball  look  as  oval  as      | 

a  egg,  the  degree  of  error  is  simply  pointed  out  to  him,  and 
he  does  better  next  time,  aud  better  still  the  next.  But  his 
mind  is  always  fised  on  the  gradation  of  shade,  and  the  outline 
left  to  take,  in  dne  time,  care  of  itsel£  I  call  it  ontline,  for  the  , 
Bake  of  immediate  intelligibility, — strictly  speaking,  it  is  merely  | 
the  edge  of  Die  shade ;  no  pupil  in  my  class  being  ever  allowed 
lo  draw  an  ontline,  in  the  ordinary  sense.  It  is  pointed  oat  x 
I,  Erom  the  first,  that  Nature  relieves  one  mass,  or  one  tint, 
a^^Bt  another  ;  but  ontlinea  none.  "The  oiiilinc  exercise,  the 
Second  suggested  in  this  letter,  is  recommended,  nut  to  enable 
,ths  pupil  to  draw  outlines,  bnt  as  the  oirly  means  by  wUiclv, 
luassisted,  he  can  test  bia  accuracy  of  eye,  aad  S\s<i\p\itt6  \i«  ' 
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hand      When  the  master  is  by,  errors  in  the  form  and  extt 
of  shadows  cau  be  poiuted  oat  as  easily  as  in  outline,  and  1 
handling  can  be  gradually  corrected  in  details  of  the  woi 
But  the  solitary  student  can  only  find  one  his  own  mistakes  1 
&elp  of  the  traced  limit,  and  can  only  test  the  firmness  of  I 
cand  by  au  exercise  in  which  nothing  but  firmness  is  required 
and  during  which  all  other  considerations  (as  of  softness,  coo 
phxity,  &c.)  are  entirely  excluded. 

Both  the  system  adopted  at  the  Working  Men's  College,  am 
that  recommended  here,  agree,  howeyer,  in  one  principle,  whid 
I  consider  the  most  important  and  special  of  all  that  are  m 
yolyed  in  my  teaching :  namely,  the  attaching  its  full  import- 
ance, from  the  first,  to  local  colour.  I  believe  that  the  endeavour 
to  separate,  in  the  course  of  instruction,  the  observation  of  light 
and  shade  from  that  of  local  colour,  has  always  been,  and  must 
always  be,  destructive  of  the  student's  power  of  accurate  sight, 
and  that  it  corrupts  his  taste  as  much  as  it  retards  his  progress. 
I  will  not.  occupy  the  reader's  time  by  any  discussion  of  the 
principle  here,  but  I  wish  him  to  note  it  as  the  only  distinctive 
one  in  my  system,  so  far  as  it  ij  a  system.  For  the  recommen- 
dation to  the  pupil  to  copy  faithfully,  and  without  alteration, 
whatever  natural  object  he  chooses  to  study,  is  serviceable, 
among  other  reasons,  just  because  it  gets  rid  of  systematic  rules 
altogether,  and  teaches  people  to  draw,  as  country  lads  learn 
to  ride,  without  saddle  or  stirrups  ;  my  main  object  being,  at 
first,  not  to  get  my  pupils  to  hold  theii  reins  prettily,  bat  to 
**  sit  like  a  jackanapes,  never  off." 

In  these  written  instructions,  therefore,  it  has  always  beer 
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«nth  re^ct  that  I  hate  seen  myself  forced  to  advise  auy thing 
like  monotonous  or  formal  discipline.  But,  to  the  unassisted 
tadent,  such  formalities  are  indispensable,  and  I  am  not  witl> 
oat  hope  that  the  sense  of  secure  advancement,  and  the  pleasure 
of  independent  effort,  may  render  the  following  out  of  even  the 
more  tedious  exercises  here  proposed,  possible  to  the  solitary 
learner,  without  weariness.  But  if  it  should  be  otherwise,  and 
he  finds  the  first  steps  painfully  irksome,  I  can  only  desire  him 
to  consider  whether  the  acquirement  of  so  great  a  power  as  that 
of  pictorial  expression  of  thought  be  not  worth  some  toil ;  or 
whether  it  is  likely,  in  the  natural  order  of  matters  in  this 
working  world,  that  so  great  a  gift  should  be  attainable  by 
those  who  wiQ  give  no  price  for  it. 

One  task,  however,  of  some  difficulty,  the  student  will  find  I 
have  not  Imposed  upon  him  :  namely,  learning  the  laws  of  per- 
spective. It  would  be  worth  while  to  learn  them,  if  he  could 
do  so  easily  :  but  without  a  master's  help,  and  in  the  way  per- 
spective is  at  present  explained  in  treatises,  the  diffi(*nlty  is 
greater  than  the  gain.  For  perspective  is  not  of  the  slightest 
use,  except  in  rudimentary  work.  You  can  draw  the  rounding 
line  of  a  table  in  perspective,  but  you  cannot  draw  the  sweep  of 
a  sea  bay  ;  you  can  foreshorten  a  log  of  wood  by  it,  but  yon 
cannot  foreshorten  an  arm.  Its  laws  are  too  gross  and  few  to 
be  applied  to  any  subtle  form  ;  therefore,  as  yon  must  learn  to 
draw  the  subtle  forms  by  the  eye,  certainly  you  may  draw  the 
simple  ones.  No  great  painters  ever  trouble  themselves  about 
perspective,  and  very  few  of  them  know  its  laws  ;  they  dx%i^ 
everything  by  the  eye,  and,  aaturally  enough,  dvsdaim.  m  VXi^ 
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easy  parts  of  their  work  rales  which  cannot  help  them  in  iiffi 
colt  ones.  It  woald  take  about  a  month's  labour  to  draw  im* 
perfectly,  by  laws  of  perspective,  what  any  great  Venetian  will 
draw  perfectly  in  five  minntes,  when  he  is  throwing  a  wreath 
of  leayes  round  a  head,  or  bending  the  curves  of  a  pattern  in 
and  out  among  the  folds  of  drapery.  It  is  true  that  when  per- 
Bpective  was  first  discovered,  everybody  amused  themselvei 
with  it ;  and  all  the  great  painters  put  fine  saloons  and  arcades 
behind  their  madonnas,  merely  to  show  that  they  could  draw  in 
perspective  :  but  even  this  was  generally  done  by  them  only  to 
catch  the  public  eye,  and  they  disdained^he  perspective  so  much, 
that  though  they  took  the  greatest  pains  with  the  circlet  of  a 
crown,  or  the  rim  of  a  crystal  cup,  in  the  heart  of  their 
picture,  they  would  twist  their  capitals  of  columns  and  towers 
of  churches  about  in  the  background  in  the  most  wanton  way, 
wherever  they  liked  the  lines  to  go,  provided  only  they  left  just 
perspective  enough  to  please  the  public.  In  modern  days,  I 
doubt  if  any  artist  among  us,  except  David  Boberts,  knows  so 
much  perspective  as  would  enable  him  to  draw  a  Gothic  arch 
to  scale,  at  a  given  angle  and  distance.  Turner,  though  he  wad 
professor  of  perspective  to  the  Royal  Academy,  did  not  know 
what  he  professed,  and  never,  as  far  as  I  remember,  drew  a 
single  building  in  true  perspective  in  his  life ;  he  drew  them 
only  with  as  much  perspective  as  suited  him.  Prout  also  knew 
nothing  of  perspective,  and  twisted  his  buildings,  as  Turner  did, 
into  whatever  shapes  he  liked.  I  ^do  not  justify  this  ;  and 
woiild  recommend  the  student  at  least  to  treat  perspective  with 
common  civility,  but  to  pay  no  court  to  it.     The  best  way  ht 
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lenni  H,  by  lumself,  is  by  taking  a  paoo  of  glass,  fixed  in 
tbat  it  can  be  set  opright  before  the  eye,  at  the 
Caoce  at  which  the  proposed  sketcli  is  inteaded  to  be  seen. 
X^et  tbe  eye  be  placed  at  some  fixed  point,  opposite  the  middla 
of  tbe  pane  of  glass,  but  as  high  or  as  low  as  the  student  likes  ; 
ftliec  with  a  brush  at  the  end  of  a  stick,  and  a  little  body-colotu 
t;hat  'will  adhere  to  the  glass,  the  lines  of  the  landscape  may  be 
t-raced  on  the  glass,  as  yoa  see  them  through  it.     When  so 
traced  they  are   all  in   true  perspective.     If   the   glass   b« 
sloped  ui  any  dicectioa,  the  Hues  are  still  in  true  perspective, 
only  it  is  perspective  calculated  for  a  sloping  plane,  while  com- 
mon perspective  always  supposes  the  plane  of  the  picture  to  be 
vertical.     It  is  good,  in  early  practice,  to  accustom  yourself  to 
enclose  your  subject,  before  sketching  it,  with  a  .ight  frame  of 
vood  held  upright  before  yoa  ;  it  will  show  yoa  what  you  may 
legitimately  take  into  your  picture,  and  what  choice  there 
between  a  narrow  foregronnd  near  you,  and  a  wide  one  farthe^j 
off ;  also,  what  height  of  tree  or  building  yon  can  proper! 
Ikke  in,  &c' 

Of  figure  drawing,  nothing  is  said  in  the  following  pages, 
becanse  I  do  not  think  figures,  as  chief  subjects,  can  be  drawn 
to  any  good  purpose  by  an  amateur.  As  accessaries  in  land- 
scape, they  are  just  to  be  drawn  on  the  same  principles  as  any- 
'hiag  else. 


'If  the  student  ia  fond  of  architecture,  and  wishes  to  know  more  of 
penpcotive  than  ho  can  lejm  in  this  rough  waj,  Mr.  Rimciiuan  (of  48 
*=««»  Road,  St.  John'fl  Wood),  who  wua  my  first  diuwing-maBter,  and 
»  "hntn  1  owe  tnsaj  happj  hours,  caa  tsach  it  him  riiucUj,  ea^W;,  «tt4  J 
rtlltl;. 
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Lastly  :  If  any  of  the  directioDs  given  sabsequently  to  the 
Btcdeut  should  be  found  obsenre  by  him,  or  if  at  any  stage  of 
the  recommended  practice  he  find  himself  in  difficulties  which  I 
have  not  provided  enough  against,  he  may  apply  by  letter  to  Mr. 
Ward,  who  is  my  under  drawing-master  at  the  Working  Men's 
College  (45  Great  Ormond  Street),  and  who  will  give  any  re- 
quired assistance,  on  the  lowest  terms  that  can  remunerate  him 
for  the  occupation  of  his  time.  I  have  not  leisure  myself  in 
g^eral  to  answer  letters  of  inquiry,  however  much  I  may  desire 
to  do  so  ;  but  Mr.  Ward  has  always  the  power  of  referring  any 
question  to  me  when  he  thinks  it  necessary.  I  have  good  hope, 
however,  that  enough  guidance  is  given  in  this  work  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  any  serious  embarrassment ;  and  I  believe 
that  the  student  who  obeys  its  directions  will  find,  on  the  whole, 
that  the  best  answer  of  questions  is  perseverance  ;  and  the  best 
drawing-masters  are  the  woods  and  hills. 


THE 
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Ut  dbab  Bzadeb  : 

Whether  this  book  is  to  be  of  use  to  joa  or  not, 
depends  wholly  on  your  reason  for  wishing  to  learn  to  draw. 
^  jou  desire  only  to  possess  a  gracefiil  accomplishment,  to 
^  able  to  converse  in  a  fluent  manner  about  drawing,  or  to 
iunose  yourself  listlessly  in  listless  hours,  I  cannot  help  you : 
bat  if  you  wish  to  learn  drawing  that  you  may  be  able  to 
B6t  down  clearly,  and  usefully,  records  of  such  things  as  cannot 
be  described  in  words,  either  to  assist  your  own  memory  of 
them,  or  to  convey  distinct  ideas  of  them  to  other  people; 
^  jou  wish  to  obtain  quicker  perceptions  of  the  beauty  of 
tbe  natural  world,  and  to  preserve  something  like  a  true  image 
of  beautiful  things  that  passs  away,  or  which  you  must  your 
lelf  leave  ;  if,  also,  you  wi^  to  understand  the  minds  of  great 
Nnters,  and  to  be  able  to  appreciate  theb  work  sincerely, 
*eing  it  for  yourself,  and  loving  it,  not  merely  takiiig  up  ^ii't 
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thoogbts  of  other  people  aboat  it ;  then  I  can  help  yon,  or^ 
which  is  better,  show  jon  how  to  help  yourself. 

Only  yon  must  understand,  first  of  all,  that  these  powen 
which  indeed  are  noble  and  desirable,  cannot  be  got  without 
work.  It  is  much  easier  tb  learn  to  draw  well,  than  it  i« 
to  learn  to  play  well  on  aay  musical  instrument ;  but  you 
know  that  it  takes  three  or  four  years  of  practice,  giving  three 
cr  four  hours  a  day,  to  acquire  even  ordinary  command  over 
the  keys  of  a  piano  ;  and  you  must  not  think  that  a  masterly 
command  of  your  pencil,  and  the  knowledge  of  what  may  be 
done  with  it,  can  be  acquired  without  painstaking,  or  in  a 
very  short  time.  The  kind  of  drawing  which  is  taught,  or 
supposed  to  be  taught,  in  our  schools,  in  a  term  or  two, 
perhaps  at  the  rate  of  an  hour's  practice  a  week,  is  not 
drawing  at  all.  It  is  only  the  performance  of  a  few  dezteroui 
(not  always  even  that)  eyolutions  on  paper  with  a  black- 
lead  pencil ;  profitless  alike  to  performer  and  beholder,  unless 
as  a  matter  of  vanity,  and  that  the  smallest  possible  vanity. 
If  any  young  person,  after  being  taught  what  is,  in  polite 
circles,  called  "drawing,"  will  try  to  copy  the  commonest 
piece  of  real  work — suppose  a  lithograph  on  the  titlepage  of 
a  new  opera  air,  or  a  woodcut  in  the  cheapest  illustrated 
newspaper  of  the  day — they  will  find  themselves  entirely 
beaten.  And  yet  that  common  lithograph  was  drawn  with 
coarse  chalk,  much  more  difficult  to  manage  than  the  pencil 
of  which  an  accomplished  young  lady  is  supposed  to  have 
command  ;  and  that  woodcut  was  drawn  in  urgent  haste,  and 
half  spoiled  in  the  cutting  afterwards ;  and  both  were  done 
by  people  whom  nobody  thinks  of  as  artists,  or  praises  for  their 
power  ;  both  were  done  for  daily  bread,  with  no  more  artist's^ 
pride  than  any  simple  handicraftsmen  feel  in  the  work  the7 
Ure  by. 
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Bo  not,  therefore,  think  that  yon  can  leara  drawing,  an; 
more  than  a  new  langnage,  without  some  hard  and  disa^eo- 
al)le  labour.  Bnt  do  not,  on  the  otlier  haud,  if  yon  are  readj 
and  willing  to  paj  this  price,  fear  that  you  may  be  nuable 
to  get  on  for  want  of  special  talent.  It  is  iudeed  troe  that  the 
persons  who  hare  peculiar  taleut  for  art,  draw  instioc lively 
and  gel  on  almost  without  teaching ;  though  never  withoa 
toil,  it  is  true,  aleo,  that  of  inferior  talent  for  drawing  there 
are  many  degrees  ;  it  will  take  one  person  a  mach  longer  time 
than  another  to  attain  the  same  resnlts,  and  the  results  thai 
paiufnlly  attained  are  never  quite  so  satisfactory  as  those  got 
with  greater  ease  when  the  faculties  are  naturally  adapted 
to  the  stady.  But  I  have  never  yet,  in  the  experiments  1  hare 
made,  met  with  a  person  who  could  not  learn  to  draw  at 
all ;  and,  in  general,  there  is  a  satisfactory  and  available 
power  in  every  one  to  learn  drawing  if  he  wishes,  just  as 
nearly  all  persona  have  the  power  of  learning  French,  Latin, 
or  aritbraetic,  in  »  decent  and  useful  degree,  if  their  lot  in 
life  requires  them  to  possess  such  knowledge. 

Supposing  then  that  you  are  ready  to  take  a  certain  amount 
of  pains,  and  to  bear  a  little  irksomeneaa  and  a  few  disappoint- 
mentfl  bravely,  I  can  promise  yon  that  an  hour's  practice  a  day 
for  six  months,  or  an  hour's  practice  every  other  day  for  twelve 
tDontbs,  or,  disposed  in  whatever  way  you  find  convenient,  some 
bQOdrcd  and  fifty  hours'  practice,  will  give  you  sufficient  power 
of  drawing  faithfully  whatever  yon  want  to  draw,  and  a  good 
judgment,  up  to  a  certain  point,  of  other  people's  work :  of 
which  hours,  if  yon  have  one  to  spare  at  present,  we  may  u 
well  begin  at  once. 


I 
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Kxiaom  L 

EviKXTmnq  that  70a  can  see,  in  the  world  aronnd  yon,  pre> 
Bents  itself  to  joor  eyes  only  as  an  arrangement  of  patches  «f 
different  coloors  variously  shaded.'    Some  of  these  patches  oi 

• 

*  (N.  B.  This  note  is  only  for  the  satisfaction  of  incredulous  or  curloui 
readers.  Toa  may  miss  it  if  you  are  in  a  liurry,  or  are  willing  to  take 
the  statement  in  the  text  on  trust.) 

The  perception  of  solid  Form  is  entirely  a  matter  of  experience.  We 
8ee  nothing  but  flat  colours ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  series  of  experiments 
that  we  find  out  that  a  stain  of  black  or  grey  indicates  the  dark  side  of  a 
solid  substance,  or  that  a  faint  hue  indicates  that  the  object  in  which  it 
appears  is  far  away.  The  whole  technical  power  of  painting  depends  on 
our  recovery  of  what  may  be  called  the  innocence  of  the  eye;  that  is  to 
say,  a  sort  of  childish  perception  of  these  flat  stains  of  colour,  merely  as 
such,  without  consciousness  of  what  they  signify,  as  a  blind  man  would 
see  them  if  suddenly  gifted  with  sight. 

For  instance;  when  grass  is  lighted  strongly  by  the  sun  in  certain 
directions,  it  is  turned  from  green  into  a  peculiar  and  somewhat  dusty- 
looking  yellow.  If  we  had  been  born  blind,  and  were  suddenly  endowed 
with  sight  on  a  piece  of  grass  thus  lighted  in  some  parts  by  the  sun,  it 
would  appear  to  us  that  part  of  the  grass  was  green,  and  part  a  dusty 
yellow  (very  nearly  of  the  colour  of  primroses) ;  and,  if  there  were  prim- 
roses near,  we  should  think  that  the  sunlighted  grass  was  another  mass 
of  plants  of  the  same  sulphur-yellow  colour.  We  should  try  to  gather 
some  of  them,  and  then-  find  that  the  colour  went  away  from  the  grass 
when  we  stood  between  it  and  the  sun,  but  not  from  the  primroses ;  and 
hy  a  senes  of  experiments  we  should  find  out  that  the  sun  was  really  the 
cause  of  the  colour  in  the  one, — not  in  the  other.  We  go  through  such 
processes  of  experiment  unconsciously  in  childhood;  and  having  once 
come  to  concli^fdons  touching  the  signification  of  certain  colours,  we 
always  suppose  that  we  we  what  we  only  know,  and  have  hardly  any 
coBsciouanesB  of  the  real  aspect  of  the  signs  we  have  learned  to  inter> 
pret.     Very  few  people  have  p  "^at  Bun\igVitftd  |5nkBa\a  ^c^Vlc^^  . 
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oloor  haye  an  appearance  of  Uoes  or  testare  within  them,  as  a 
iece  of  cloth  or  silk  haa  of  threads,  or  an  aniinal's  skin  shows 
Bxtnre  of  hairs  ;  bat  whether  this  be  the  case  or  not,  the  first 
iFoad  aspect  of  the  thing  is  that  of  a  patch  of  some  definit<> 
olonr ;  and  the  first  thing  to  be  learned  is,  ht,w  to  produa 
Ktents  of  smooth  colonr,  without  testnre. 

This  can  only  be  done  properly  with  a  brush  ;  but  a  brush, 
leing  soft  at  the  poiat,  causes  so  much  uncertainty  in  the 
touch  of  an  nnpractised  hand,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
learn  to  draw  first  with  it,  and  it  ia  better  to  take,  in  early 
practice,  some  instrnment  with  a  bard  and  fine  point,  both  that 
'■We  may  give  some  support  to  the  hand,  and  that  by  working 
<*Ver  the  subject  with  so  delicate  a  point,  the  attention  may  be 
properly  iLrected  to  all'the  most  miunte  parts  of  it.  Even  tne 
t»est  artists  need  occaaioually  to  study  subjects  with  a  pointed 
butniment,   in  order  thns  to  discipline  their  attention  :   sod 

Dow,  ■  Mgblj  occompliBhed  wtUt  hag  alw&js  reduced  himself  aa  neaiir 

^**  possible  to  this  condition  of  infuntine  sight.    He  bbcb  the  coIooth  of 

*tnre  einctly  u  they  are,  ami  therEfcire  perceii'ea  at  once  in  the  san- 

B^^hUd  grass  Ihe  precise  relation  between  the  two  coiours  that  form  iU 

*ad«  and  light.    To  him  it  doca  not  seeni  sbude  and  light,  but  bluish 

ID  barred  with  gold. 

rive,  therefore,  first  of  all,  to  couTince  joarself  of  this  great  (act 
It  sigbL  This,  in  jour  band,  ivbich  joa  kcon  bj  eiperieDoe  ana 
li  (o  be  a  hook,  i»  to  jour  eje  cotbing  but  a  patob  of  white,  TariouBl; 
adaled  and  spotted;  this  other  thing  near  jon,  wbicb  b;  expericnoo 
■yon  know  to  be  a  Inble,  Is  to  joar  eye  oaly  s  pntch  of  brown,  Tarioualj 
and  veined;  and  so  on:  and  the  whole  srt  of  Paiutiag  oousIbU 
■*>erelj  in  perceiving  the  ahape  and  depth  of  these  piilchcs  of  colour,  and 
f  iMitBDg  patuhea  of  the  saTne  aiie,  depth,  nnd  shape  oo  canvass.  The  only 
|**Waule  to  tlie  Buouass  of  painting  is,  that  many  of  the  rea\  co\uiiiftm6 
1  wlghtw  snd /w/er  ifian  I'l  It  possible  to  put  on  caiivasB-.  wo  maaX  ^ffl, 
'viiroaaa  u>  repnseat  tbem 
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a   beginner  most  be  content  to  do  so  for  a  conaderable 
period. 

Also,  observe  that  b^ore  we  trouble  oorselves  abont  diffe* 
renoes  of  coloar,  we  most  be  able  to  lay  on  one  colour  properly, 
in  whatever  gradations  of  depth  and  whatever  shapes  we  want. 
We  will  try,  therefore,  first  to  lay  on  tints  or  patches  of  gr^ 
of  whatever  depth  we  want,  with  a  pointed  instmment.  Take 
any  finely-pointed  steel  pen  (one  of  Gillott's  lithographic  crow« 
qnills  is  best),  and  a  piece. of  quite  smooth,  but  not  shining, 
note-paper,  cream4aid,  and  get  some  ink  that  has  stood  already 
some  time  in  the  inkstand,  so  as  to  be  quite  black,  and  as 
thick  as  it  can  be  without  clogging  the  pen.  Take  a  rule,  and 
draw  four  straight  lines,  so  as  to  enclose  a  square  or  nearly  a 
square,  about  as  large  as  a,  Fig.  1.  '  I  say  nearly  a  square, 
because  it  does  not  in  the  least  matter  whether  it  is  quite 
square  or  not,  the  object  being  merdy  to  get  a  space  enclosed 
by  straight  lines. 


Now,  try  to  filljn  that  square  space  with  crossed  lines,  so 
c<xnpletely  and  evenly  that  it  shall  look  like  a  square  patch  of 
grey  silk  or  cloth,  cut  out  and  laid  on  the  white  paper,  as  at  b. 
Cover  it  quickly,  first  with  straightish  lines,  in  any  direction 
you  like,  not  troubling  yourself  to  draw  them  much  closer  or 
neater  than  those  in  the  square  a.  Let  them  quite  dry  before 
retouching  them,  (If  you  draw  three  or  four  squares  side  by 
^Ide,  yoa  may  always  be  g'^*  "^\i  on©  ^VviiXfe  \)aa  ^\}cvec 
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are  drybg.)  Then  cover  these  lines  with  others  in  a  different 
direction,  and  let  tliose  dry  ;  then  in  another  direction  still, 
and  let  those  dry.  Always  wait  long  enough  to  run  no  risk 
of  blotting,  and  then  draw  the  lines  as  quickly  as  you  can. 
Each  ouglit  to  be  laid  on  as  swiftly  as  the  dash  of  the  pen  of  a 
good  writer  ;  but  if  you  try  to  reach  this  gi'eat  speed  at  first 
joa  will  go  over  the  edge  of  the  square,  which  is  a  faolt  io  this 
Bxercise.  Tet  it  is  better  to  do  so  aow  and  then  than  to  draw 
tlie  lines  very  slowly  ;  for  if  you  do,  the  pen  leaves  a  little  dot 
of  ink  at  the  end  of  each  line,  and  these  dots  spoil  jour  work. 
So  draw  each  line  quickly,  stopping  always  as  nearly  as  you 
can  at  the  edge  of  the  square.  The  ends  of  lines  which  go 
over  the  edge  are  afterwards  to  be  removed  wiiii  the  penknife, 
bat  DOt  till  you  have  done  the  whole  work,  otherwise  yon 
roughen  the  paper,  and  the  next  line  that  goes  over  the  edge 
makes  a  blot. 

When  you  Lave  gone  over  the  whole  three  or  four  times,  you 
will  find  some  parts  of  the  square  look  darker  than  other  parts, 
Now  try  to  make  the  lighter  parts  as  dark  as  the  rest,  so  that 
the  whole  may  be  of  equal  depth  or  darkness.  Tou  will  find, 
on  examining  the  work,  that  whore  it  looks  darkest  the  lines 
are  closest,  or  there  are  some  much  darker  lines,  than  else- 
where ;  therefore  you  must  put  in  other  lines,  or  little 
scratches  and  dots,  belween  the  lines  in  the  paler  parts  ;  and 
where  there  are  very  conspicuous  dark  lines,  scratch  thera  out 
lightly  with  the  penknife,  tor  the  eye  must  not  be  attracted  by 
any  line  in  particular  The  more  carefully  and  delicately  you 
fill  iu  the  little  gaps  and  holes  the  better  ;  you  will  get  on 
taeter  by  doing  two  or  three  squares  perfectly  than  a  great 
many  badly.  As  the  tint  gets  closer  and  begins  to  look  even, 
work  with  very  little  ink  in  your  pen,  so  as  hardly  to  make  a.Q^ 
mark  on  the  paper;  and  at  last,  where  it  is  too  daiV.,  Msfc  ^«  1 
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edg^  of  yonr  penknife  very  lightly,  and  for  some  t.nr.e,  to  wear 
it  softly  into  an  even  tone.  Yon  will  find  that  the  greatest 
difficulty  consists  in  getting  evenness  :  one  bit  will  always  look 
darker  than  another  bit  of  your  sqnare  ;  or  there  will  be  a 
granulated  and  sandy  look  over  the  whole.  When  yon  find 
your  paper  quite  rough  and  in  a  mess,  give  it  up  and  begin  an- 
other square,  but  do  not  rest  satisfied  till  yon  have  done  your 
best  with  every  square.  The  tint  at  last  ought  at  least  to  be  as 
elose  and  even  as  that  in  h,  Fig.  1.  You  will  find,  however, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  pale  tint ;  because,  naturally, 
the  ink  lines  necessary  to  produce  a  close  tint  at  all,  blacken  the 
paper  more  than  you  want.  You  must  get  over  this  difficulty 
not  so  much  by  leaving  the  lines  wide  apart  as  by  trying  to 
draw  them  excessively  fine,  lightly  and  swiftly;  being  very  cau- 
tious in  filling  in;  and,  at  last,  passing  the  penknife  over  tbi 
whole.  By  keeping  several  squares  in  progress  at  one  time,  and 
reserving  your  pen  for  the  light  one  just  when  the  ink  is  nearly 
exhausted,  you  may  get  on  better.  The  paper  ought,  at  last,  to 
look  lightly  and  evenly  toned  all  over,  with  no  lines  distinctly 
visible. 

EXERCISE   n. 

As  this  exercise  in  shading  is  very  tiresome,  it  will  be  well  to 
vary  it  by  proceeding  with  another  at  the  same  time.  The 
power  of  shading  rightly  depends  mainly  on  lightness  of  hand 
and  keenness  of  sight ;  but  there  are  other  qualities  required  in 
drawing,  dependent  not  merely  on  lightness,  but  steadiness  of 
hand ;  and  the  eye,  to  be  perfect  in  its  power,  must  be  made 
accurate  as  well  as  keen,  an^  not  only  see  shrewdly,  but  measure 
justly. 

Posseaa  joorself/  therefore,  of  any  cheap  work  on  botany 
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COQtainiDg  mttlint  plates  of  leaves  and  flowers,  it  does  not 
matter  wbether  bad  or  good  :  "  Baxter's  British  Flowering 
Plants"  is  quite  good  enongU.  Copy  any  of  the  simplest  oat- 
lines,  first  with  a  soft  pencil,  following  it,  by  the  eye,  as  nearly 
as  joa  can ;  if  it  does  not  look  right  in  proportions,  rub  om 
«Dd  correct  it,  always  by  the  eye,  till  yon  think  it  is  right : 
■when  yoo  have  got  it  to  your  mind,  lay  tracing-paper  on  Ihs 
book,  on  this  paper  trace  the  outline  yon  have  been  copying, 
«ad  apply  it  to  your  own ;  and  having  thus  ascertained  the 
faults,  correct  them  all  patiently,  till  yon  have  got  it  as  nearly 
Accurate  as  may  be.  Work  with  a  very  soft  pencil,  and  do  not 
mb  ont  so  hard '  as  to  spoil  the  surface  of  jonr  paper  ;  never 
miad  how  dirty  the  paper  gets,  but  do  not  roughen  it ;  and  let 
the  false  outlines  aloue  where  they  do  not  really  interfere  with 
the  true  one.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  accustom  yourself  to  hew 
and  shape  your  drawing  out  of  a  dirty  piece  of  paper.  When 
you  have  got  it  as  right  as  you  can,  take  a  quill  pen,  not  very 
fine  at  the  point ;  rest  your  hand  on  a  book  about  an  inch  and 
•a  half  thick,  so  as  to  hold  the  pen  long  j  and  go  over  your 
pcDOl  outline  with  ink,  raising  your  pen  point  as  seldom  as  pos- 
sible, and  never  leaning  more  heavily  on  one  part  of  the  line 
tiian  on  another.  In  most  outline  drawings  of  the  present  day, 
ports  of  the  curves  are  thickened  to  give  an  effect  of  shade  ; 

'  Stole  cramb  of  bread  U  better,  if  jon  are  making  a  delicate  drawing,  I 
than  India-rubber,  for  it  disturbs  the  surfooe  of  the  paper  lesa:  bat  it  I 
orumblea  about  ilie  room  and  makea  a  mess;  and,  boaidea,  you  wnsia  the 
|03d  bread,  ttbicli  is  wrong ;  and  vour  drawing  will  not  for  n  long  wliila 
be  worth  the  criunbB.  So  nee  Inilia-rnbber  yerj  light! j,  or,  if  heavilj 
(ireewng  il  ouly,  not  passing  it,  over  the  paper,  and  leave  what  pencil 
narka  that  will  not  come  awny  bo,  without  minding  them.  !□  a  finished 
drtwing  the  ui-clTaced  penciling  is  often  Bervioeable,  helping  Ac  ^wie^ 
lone,  and  euMing  you  to  take  out  iildc  bright  Ughla. 
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all  snch  outlines  are  bad,  bnt  they  will  serve  wei  enough  foi 
your  exercises,  provided  you  do  not  imitate  this  character :  it 
is  better,  however,  if  you  can,  to  choose  a  book  of  pure  out- 
lines. It  does  not  in  the  least  matter  whether  your  pen  outline 
be  thin  or  thick  ;  but  it  matters  greatly  that  it  should  be  equal, 
not  heavier  in  one  place  than  in  another.  The  power  to  be 
obtained  is  that  of  drawing  an  even  line  slowly  and  in  any 
direction  ;  all  dashing  lines,  or  approximations  to  penmanship, 
are  bad.  The  pen  should,  as  it  were,  walk  slowly  over  the 
ground,  and  you  should  be  able  at  any  moment  to  stop  it,  or  to 
turn  it  in  any  other  direction,  like  a  well-managed  horse. 

As  soon  as  you  can  copy  every  curve  slowly  and  accurately, 
you  have  made  satisfactory  progress  ;  but  you  will  find  the  dif- 
ficulty is  in  the  slotomss.  It  is  easy  to  draw  what  appears  to  be 
a  good  line  with  a  sweep  of  the  hand,  or  with  what  is  called 
freedom ;'  the  real  difficulty  and  masterliness  is  in  never  letting 
the  hand  be  free,  but  keeping  it  under  entire  control  at  every 
part  of  the  lino 

• 

*  What  is  usually  so  much  sought  after  under  the  term  "  freedom  "  is 
the  character  of  the  drawing  of  a  great  master  in  a  hurry,  whose  hand  is 
BO  thoroughly  disciplined,  that  when  pressed  for  time  he  can  let  it  fly  aa 
It  will,  and  it  will  not  go  far  wrong.  But  the  hand  of  a  great  master  at 
real  work  is  never  free  r  its  swiftest  dash  is  under  perfect  government. 
Paul  Veronese  or  Tintoret  could  pause  within  a  hair^s  breadth  of  any 
appointed  mark,  in  their  fastest  touches;  and  follow,  within  a  hair^s 
breadth,  the  previously  intended  curve.  You  must  never,  therefore,  aim 
%t  freedom.  It  is  not  required  of  your  drawing  that  it  should  be  free, 
hut  that  it  should  be  right :  in  time  you  will  be  able  to  do  right  easily, 
and  then  your  work  will  be  free  in  the  best  sense ;  but  there  is  no  merit 
in  doing  wrong  easily. 

These  remarks,  however,  do  not  apply  to  the  lines  used  in  shading, 
which,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  to  be  made  as  quickly  as  possible.  The 
reason  of  this  13,  that  the  quicker  a  line  is  drawn,  the  lighter  it  is  at  tho 


EXERCISB    m. 

Mbantiue,  yon  are  always  to  be  goiiig  on  with  yonr  sbade^l 
squares,  aud  chieSy  with  these,  the  outline  exerciaea  bebg  ' 
taken  up  only  for  rest. 

As  soon  as  you  find  yon  have  some  command  of  the  pen  ; 
shading  instrument,  and  can  lay  a  pale  or  dark  tint  a&  yon  I 
choose,. try  to  produce  gradated  spaces  like  Fig.  2.,  the  dai^4 


tint  passing  gradually  into  the  lighter  ones.  Nearly  ail  eicpres- 
Bion  of  form,  in  drawing,  depends  on  your  power  of  gradatii^ 
delicately ;  and  the  gradation  is  always  moat  skilful  which  < 
passes  from  one  tint  iuto  another  very  little  paler.  Di'aw,  tliero-  ' 
fore,  two  parallel  lines  for  limits  to  your  work,  as  in  Fig.  3., 
and  try  to  gradate  the  shade  evenly  from  wliite  to  blaiik,  pass* 
ing  over  the  greatest  possible  distance,  yet  so  that  every  part 
of  the  band  may  have  visible  change  in  it.  The  perception  of 
gradation  ia  very  deficient  in  all  beginners  (not  to  say,  in  many 
artists),  and  yon  will  probably,  for  some  time,  think  your  gra-  i 


ends,  and  Iherefore  the  mare  easily  joined  with  other  tines,  and  Doncealed.  1 
bj  tbanj ;  the  olijecC  iu  perleut  shnding  being  to  conceal  the  lines  M  J 
mnch  as  posBibla. 

Aud  observe,  iu  thia  GTercifie,  the  obJECt  is  more  to  gel  l 
hand  Vutn  accuracj  of  ejo  fitr  outline ;  for  there  are  no  outlines  in  I 
Nature,  and  the  ardingiry  student  is  sure  lo  draw  them  <a.lsel;  if  he  drawt  J 
lliem  lit  alL  Do  not,  tberefore,  be  disuouragL-d  If  you  litid  m 
liaue  to  occur  in  ^our  outlineH ;  be  content  at  present  if  you  fiud  yout  ] 
hand  gaining  command  over  Che  curves 
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dation  skilful  enough  when  it  is  quite  patchy  and  imperfect. 
By  getting  a  piece  of  grey  shaded  riband,  and  comparing  it 
with  your  drawing,  you  may  arrive,  in  early  stages  of  your 
work,  at  a  wholesome  dissatisfaction  with  it.  Widen  your  band 
ttle  by  little  as  you  get  more  skilful,  so  as  to  give  the  grader 
tion  more  lateral  space,  and  accustom  yourself  at  the  same  lime 
to  look  for  gradated  spaces  in  Nature.  The  sky  is  the  largest 
and  the  most  beautiful ;  watch  it  at  twilight,  after  the  sun  is 
down,  and  try  to  consider  each  pane  of  glass  in  the  window  you 
look  through  as  a  piece  of  paper  coloured  blue,  or  grey,  or 
purple,  as  it  happens  to  be,  and  observe  how  quietly  and  con- 
tinuously the  gradation  extends  over  the  space  in  the  window, 
of  one  or  two  feet  square.  Observe  the  shades  on  the  outside 
and  inside  of  a  common  white  cup  or  bowl,  which  make  it  look 
round  aud  hollow ;  *  and  then  on  folds  of  white  drapery;  and 
thus  gradually  you  will  be  led  to  observe  the  more  subtle 
transitions  of  the  light  as  it  increases  or  declines  on  flat  sur- 
faces. At  last,  when  your  eye  gets  keen  and  true,  you  will  see 
gradation  on  everything  in  Nature. 

But  it  will  not  be  in  your  power  yet  awhile  to  draw  from  any 
objects  in  which  the  gradations  are  varied  and  complicated  ; 
nor  will  it  be  a  bad  omen  for  your  future  progress,  and  for  the 
ase  that  art  is  to  be  made  of  by  you,  if  the  first  thing  at  which 
you  aim  should  be  a  little  bit  of  sky.  So  take  any  narrow 
space  of  evening  sky,  that  you  can  usually  see,  between  the 
boughs  of  a  tree,  or  between  two  chimneys,  or  through  the 
corner  of  a  pane  in  the  window  you  like  best  to  sit  at,  and  try 
to  gradate  a  little  space  of  white  paper  -as  evenly  as  that  ia 
gradated — as  tenderly  you  cannot  gradate  it  without  colour,  no 

*  If  you  can  get  any  pieces  of  dead  white  porcelain,  not  glazed,  thef 
xrill  be  useful  models. 


nor  with  colour  either  ;  but  you  may  do  it  as  erenly ;  or,  if  yon 
^et  impatient  with  j'our  Bpots  and  liaes  of  ink,  when  you  look 
.t  the  beaut;  of  the  sky,  the  seose  you  will  hare  gtuned  of  tliat 
beauty  is  something  to  be  thankful  for.  But  yon  ought  not  tc 
be  impatient  with  yoor  pen  and  ink  ;  for  all  great  painters, 
iioweyer  delicate  their  perception  of  colour,  are  fond  of  thp 
peculiar  efiecK  of  light  which  may  be  got  in  a  pen-and-ink 
ilietcfa,  and  in  a  wooden!,,  by  the  gleaming  of  the  white  paper 
Vx-tweeo  the  black  lines  ;  and  if  you  cannot  gradate  well  with 
j^iure  black  line»,  yon  will  never  gradate  well  with  pale  ones. 
Sy  looking  at  any  common  woodcuts,  in  the  cheap  pablicationa 
of  the  day,  you  may  see  how  gradation  is  given  to  tbe  sky  by 
leaving  the  lines  farther  and  farther  apart ;  but  you  must  make 
your  hues  as  fine  as  you  can,  as  well  as  far  apart,  towards  the. 
light  ;  and  do  not  try  to  make  them  long  or  straight,  but  let 
them  crosa  irregularly  in  any  direction  easy  to  yonr  hand, 
depending  on  nothing  but  their  gradation  for  yonr  efTect.  On 
ffais  point  of  direction  of  lines,  however,  I  shail  have  to  tell 
yoa  more  presently ;  in  the  meantime,  do  not  trouble  yourself 
a.hoat  it. 


XSBBCISE  IT. 

Aa  soon  as  you  find  yon  can  gradate  tolerably  with  the  pen, 
take  an  H.  or  HH.  pencil,  nsing  its  point  to  prodnce  shade, 
tram  the  darkest  possible  to  the  palest,  in  exactly  the  same  J 
manner  as  the  pen,  lightening,  however,  now  with  Iudia-rubb«* 
instead  of  the  penknife.     You  will  find  that  all  paU  tints  of  ^ 
Bhade  are  tlius  easily  prodneiljle  with  great  precision  and  tcn- 
dernesB,  but  that  joa  cannot  get  tlie  same  dark  power  as  with 
She  pen  and  ink,  and  that  the  Bnrface  of  the  shadft  '^  e.'^t^ 
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become  glosaj  and  metallic,  or  dirty-lookinj,  or  sandj.  Pa 
Tere,  lowever,  in  trying  to  bring  it  to  evenaesa  with  the  fiffl 
point,  removing  any  single  speck  or  line  that  may  be  too  black, 
with  the  jminl  of  the  knifo  :  you  oast  not  scratch  the  whols 
with  the  knife  as  yon  do  the  ink.  If  joq  find  the  texture  »erj 
-peckled-looking,  lighten  it  all  over  with  India-rubber,  and 
recover  it  again  with  sharp,  and  escesjirely  fine  touches  of  the 
pencil  point,  bringing  the  parts  that  are  too  pale  to  perfect 
ereuness  with  the  darker  spots. 

You  cannot  use  the  point  too  delicately  or  cunningly  in 
doing  this;  work  with  it  as  if  you  were  drawing  the  down  on  a 
butterfly's  wing. 

At  this  Bt^e  of  yonr  progress,  if  not  before,  you  may  be 
assured  that  some  clever  friend  will  come  in,  and  hold  ap  his 
hands  in  nicicking  amazement,  and  ask  you  who  could  set  you 
to  that  "  niggling  ;"  and  if  yon  persevere  in  it,  yon  will  have  to 
Bustsio  considerable  persecution  from  your  artistical  Acquaint- 
ances generally,  who  will  tell  you  that  all  good  drawing  de- 
pends on  "  boldness."  But  never  mind  them.  You  do  not 
bear  them  tell  a  child,  beginning  music,  to  lay  its  Uttle  band 
with  a  crash  among  the  keys,  in  imitation  of  the  great  masters  ; 
yet  they  might,  as  reasonably  as  they  may  tell  jou  to  be  bold 
in  the  present  state  of  your  knowledge.  Bold,  in  the  sense  ot 
being  nndannted,  yes  ;  but  bold  iu  the  sense  of  being  careless, 
confident,  or  exhibitory, — no, — no,  and  a  thousand  times  no  ; 
for,  even  if  yon  were  not  a  beginner,  it  wonid  be  bad  adricf 
that  made  yon  bold.  Mischief  may  easily  be  done  quickly,  bul 
good  and  beautiful  work  is  generally  done  slowly;  yon  will  find 
no  boldness  in  the  way  a  flower  or  n  bird's  wing  is  painted;  and 
if  Nature  is  not  bold  at  ^  work,  do  yon  think  you  ought  to 
be  at  yoTiTi'f  So  never  mind  what  people  say,  but  work  with 
yoar  pencil  point  very  patientlv;  and  if  von  can  trust  me  in 


•ui)  thing,  trust  me  vh&n  I  tell  yon,  that  though  there  aru  al)r 
fadnds  and  ways  of  art, — large  work  for  large  places,  Euall  work: 
for  narrow  places,  bIow  work  for  people  who  eaa  wait,  ajid.l 
C]a!ck  work  for  people  who  canuot, — there  is  oiiu  quality,  aud, 
tbiiik,  only  one,  ia  which  all  great  and  good  art  agrees; — it 
is  oil  ddicatt  art  Coarse  art  is  always  bad  art.  You  cannot 
nderstatid  this  at  present,  because  jou  do  not  know  yet  how 
Euucti  teuder  thouglit,  and  subtle  care,  the  great  painters  put 
Iiito  touches  that  at  first  look  coarse ;  but,  believe  me,  it  is  true, 
and  you  will  find  it  is  so  in  due  time, 

Yon  will  be  perhaps  also  troubled,  in  these  first  essays  at 
pencil  drawing,  by  uottciiig  that  more  delicate  gradations  are 
got  in  on  instant  by  a  chauce  touch  of  the  India-rubber,  than 
by  an  hour's  labour  with  the  point ;  and  you  may  wonder  why 
I  tell  you  to  produce  tints  so  paiiirullj,  which  might,  it  appears, 
be  obtained  with  ease.  But  tliei'e  arc  two  reasons :  the  first, 
that  when  you  come  to  draw  forma,  yon  must  be  able  to  gr* 
date  with  absolute  precisiou,  ia  whatever  place  aud  direction 
yon  wish;  not  in  any  wise  vaguely,  as  the  India-rubber  does  it : 
Bod,  secondly,  that  all  naturnl  shadows  are  more  or  less 
nungled  with  gleams  of  light.  lu  the  darkness  of  ground  there 
is  the  light  of  the  little  pebbles  or  dust ;  in  the  darkuess  of 
foliage,  the  glitter  of  the  leaves;  in  the  darkness  of  flesh, 
transparency;  in  that  of  a  atone,  grauulatlou  :  in  every  case 
there  is  some  mingling  of  light,  which  cannot  be  represented  by 
the  leaden  tone  which  you  get  by  rubbing,  or  by  an  instrument 
known  to  artists  as  the  "  stump."  When  you  cau  manage  the 
point  properly,  you  will  indeed  be  able  to  do  much  also  with 
this  inatrumeut,  or  with  your  fiugers  ;  but  then  you  will  have  to 
retouch  the  flat  tints  afterwanls,  so  as  to  put  hfe  and  light  into 
them,  aud  that  can  ouly  be  dune  with  the  point.  Labour  on 
therefore,  courageously,  with  that  only. 


I 
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When  yoa  can  manage  to  tint  and  gradate  tenderly  with 
the  pencil  point,  get  a  good  large  alphabet,  and  try  to  tini  the 
letters  into  shape  with  the  pencil  point.  Do  not  outline  them 
first,  bat  measure  their  height  and  extreme  breadth  with  the 


compasses,  ssah,  ac.  Fig.  3 ,  and  then  scratch  in  their  shapes 
gradually;  the  letter  A,  enclosed  within  the  lines,  being  in  what 
Turner  would  have  called  a  "state  of  forwardness."  Then, 
when  you  are  satisfied  with  the  shape  of  the  letter,  draw  pen 
and  ink  lines  firmly  round  the  tint,  as  at  d,  and  remove  any 
touches  outside  the  limit,  first  with  the  India-mbber,  and  then 
with  the  penknife,  so  that  all  may  look  clear  and  right.  If  you 
rub  out  any  of  the  pencil  inside  the  outline  of  the  letter,  re- 
touch it,  closing  it  up  to  the  inked  line.  The  straight  lines  of 
the  outline  are  all  to  be  rtUedj^  but  the  curved  lines  are  to  be 

^  Artists  who  glance  at  this  book  may  be  surprised  at  this  per- 
mission. My  chief  reason  is,  that  I  think  it  more  necessary  that  the 
pupil's  eye  should  be  trained  to  accurate  perception  of  the  relations  of 
curve  and  right  lines,  by  having  the  latter  absolutely  true,  than  that  he 
should  practice  drawing  straight  lines.     But  also,  I  believe,  though  I  am 
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drawn  by  the  eje  and  hand  ;  and  jou  will  soon  find  what 
practice  there  is  in  getting  the  curved  letters,  such  as  Bs,  0%*] 
&c.,  to  stand  quite  straight,  and  come  into  accurate  form. 

All  these  exercises  are  jerj  irksome,  and  they  are  Dot  to  be 
persisted  in  alone  ;  neither  is  it  necessary  to  acquire  perfec 
power  in  any  of  theiH.  An  entire  master  of  the  pencil  or  bruah 
ought,  indeed,  to  be  able  to  draw  any  form  at  once,  as  Giotlo 
his  circie;  but  sncli  skill  as  this  is  only  to  be  expected  of  tin 
consnmmale  master,  having  pencil  in  hand  all  his  life,  and 
day  long,  hence  the  force  of  Giotto's  proof  of  hie  skill;  and  it 
quite  possible  to  draw  very  beautifully,  without  attuning  even 
an  approximation  to  such  a  power;  the  main  point  being,  not 
tbat  every  line  should  be  precisely  .what  we  intend  or  wish, 
but  that  the  line  which  we  intended  or  wished  to  draw  should 
be  right.  If  we  always  sea  rightly  and  mean  rightly,  we  shall 
get  on,  though  the  hand  may  stagger  a  little;  but  if  we  mean 
wrongly,  or  mean  nothing,  it  does  not  matter  how  firm  the  hand 
is.  Do  not,  therefore,  torment  yourself  because  you  cannot  do 
as  well  as  yon  would  like;  but  work  patiently,  sure  that  every 
square  and  letter  will  give  you  a  certain  increase  of  |}ower;  and 
&s  soon  as  yoa  can  draw  yonr  letters  pretty  well,  here  is  a  mora 
amusii^  exercise  for  you. 


1 

lot  ^M 


not  quite  sure  ol  tbis,  thnt  he  never  ought  to  be  able  to  dnw  a,  straight 
line.  I  do  not  believe  a  perfectly  trained  band  ever  can  draw  a  Um 
■ritbont  Bome  eurTatuie  in  it,  or  some  variety  of  direutioa.  Proat  could 
draw  a  straight  line,  but  I  do  not  beiieve  Raphael  oouid,  no 
A  great  draughtsman  can,  o>9  far  an  I  haTe  observed,  draw  eveiy  tine  Ai 
*  straight  one. 
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SZEBGISE  YI. 

Ohoose  any  tree  that  you  think  pretty,  which  is  nearly  bare 
f  leaves,  and  which  yon  can  see  against  the  sky,  or  against  a 
pale  wall,  or  other  light  ground  :  it  must  iM>t  be  against  strong 
light,  or  you  will  find  the  looking  at  it  hurt  your  eyes  ;  nor 
must  it  be  in  sunshine,  or  you  will  be  puzzled  by  the  lights  on 
the  boughs.  But  the  tree  must  be  in  shade  ;  and  the  sky  blue, 
or  grey,  or  dull  white.  A  wholly  grey  or  rainy  day  is  the 
best  for  this  practice. 

You  will  see  that  all  the  boughs  of  the  tree  are  dark  against 
tne  sky.  Consider  them  as  so  many  dark  rivers,  to  be  laid 
down  in  a  map  with  absolute  accuracy  ;  and,  without  the  least 
thought  about  the  roundness  of  the  stems,  map  them  all  out  in 
flat  shade,  scrawling  them  in  with  pencil,  just  as  you  did  the 
limbs  of  your  letters  ;  then  correct  and  alter  them,  rubbing 
out  and  out  again,  never  minding  how  much  your  paper  is 
dirtied  (only  not  destroying  its  surface),  until  every  bough  is 
exactly,  or  as  near  as  your  utmost  power  can  bring  it,  right  in 
curvature  and  in  thickness.  Look  at  the  white  interstices 
between  them  with  as  much  scrupulousness  as  if  they  were 
little  estates  which  you  had  to  survey,  and  draw  maps  of,  for 
some  important  lawsuit,  involving  heavy  penalties  if  you  cut 
the  least  bit  of  a  comer  off  any  of  them,  or  gave  the  hedge 
anyjrhere  too  deep  a  curve  ;  and  try  contmually  to  fancy  the 
whole  tree  nothing  but  a  flat  ramification  on  a  white  ground. 
Do  not  take  any  trouble  about  the  little  twigs,  which  look  like 
a  confused  network  or  mist  ;  leave  them  all  out,*  drawing  only 

*  Or,  if  you  feel  able  to  do  so,  scratch  them  in  with  confused  qidck 
tpi^ches,  indicating  the  general  shape  of  the  cloud  or  mist  of  twigg  rounc 
tb^  inaia  branches ;  but  dp  not  take  much  trouble  about  them. 


the  main  branches  as  far  aa  70a  can  Eee  them  distinctly,  your 
object  at  present  being  not  to  draw  a  tree,  but  to  Imi-n  how  tc 
do  so.  When  yoa  have  got  the  thing  as  nearly  right  as  joa 
cnn — and  it  is  better  to  make  one  good  stady  than  tweuty  left 
nn necessarily  inaccurate — lake  your  pen,  and  put  a  fine  outline 
to  all  the  boughs,  as  you  did  to  your  letter,  taking  care,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  put  the  outline  within  ttie  edge  of  the  shade,  bo 
OS  not  to  make  the  boughs  thicker  ;  the  main  nse  of  the  out- 
line is  1.0  affirm  tlie  whole  more  clearly  ;  to  do  away  with  little 
accidental  roughnesses  and  excrescences,  and  especially  to  mark 
where  boughs  cross,  or  come  in  front  of  each  other,  as  at  such 
pointa  their  arrangement  in  this  kind  of  sketch  is  unintelligible 
without  the  ontline.  It  may  perfectly  well  happen  that  in 
Natnre  it  should  be  le^^s  distinct  than  your  outline  will  make  it; 
bat  it  is  better  in  this  kind  of  sketch  to  mark  the  facts  clearly. 
The  temptation  is  always  to  be  slovenly  and  careless,  aud  tha 
outline  is  like  a  bridle,  and  forces  our  indolence  into  attention 
and  precision.  The  ontline  should  be  about  tlie  thickness  of 
that  in  Fig.  1,  which  represents  the  ramification  of  a  small 
Btone  pme,  only  I  have  not  eiideavoured  to  represent  the  pencil 
shading  within  the  outline,  as  I  conld  not  easily  express  it  in  a 
voodcnt  ;  and  you  have  nothinj^  to  do  at  present  with  tha 
indication  of  the  foliage  above,  of  which  in  another  place. 
Too  may  also  draw  your  trees  as  much  larger  than  this  figure 
aa  you  liie  ;  only,  however  large  they  may  be,  keep  the  0Q^ 
line  as  delicate,  aud  dj'nw  the  branches  far  enough  into  their 
enter  sprays  to  giye  quite  as  slender  ramification  as  you  have 
in  this  figure,  otherwise  you  do  not  get  good  enough  practice 
cnt  of  ihem. 

YoQ  cannot  do  too  many  studies  of  this  kind  :  every  one 
iriU  give  you  some  new  notion  about  trees  ;  but  when  yon  are 
tired  of  'xee  boughs,  take  any  forms  whatever  wtucb  ub  &ik«^ 


I 
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11  flat  colour,  one  apoa  aaother ;  as  patterns  dq  any  kind  of  J 


cloth,  or  flat  china  (tiles,  for  iostaace),  execnted  in  two  colours  1 
only  ;  and  practise  drawing  them  of  tlie  rigtit  shape  and  a 
by  the  eye,  and  filling  them  in  with  shade  of  the  dept^fl 
required. 

In  doing  this,  yon  will  first  have  to  meet  the  difficulty  of  I 
representing  depth  of  colour  hy  depth  of  shade.  Thus  a  pat-  I 
tern  of  ultramarine  blue  will  have  to  be  represented  by  a  j 
darker  tint  of  grey  than  a  pattern  of  yellow. 

And  now  it  is  both  time  for  you  to  begin  to  learn  the  1 
mechanical  use  of  tbe  brnsh,  and  necessary  for  you  to  do  sal 
in  order  to  provide  yourself  with  the  gradated  scale  of  colour  I 
which  you  will  want.  If  you  can,  by  any  means,  get  acquaint'  I 
ed  with  aTiy  ordinarily  skilful  water-coloar  painter,  and  prevMl.^ 
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i)Q  him  to  allow  you  how  to  lay  on  tinta  with  a  timab,  by  all 
means  do  so  ;  not  that  yoa  are  yet,  nor  for  a  lonjf  while  yet, 
to  begin  to  colour,  but  because  the  brush  is  oftcu  more  con> 
reiiieut  than  the  pencil  for  laying  on  massee  or  tiiitE  of  shade, 
and  the  EOoner  you  know  bow  to  manage  it  as  an  inKtrumen 
tbe  better.  If,  however,  you  have  no  opportunity  of  seeing 
"how  water-coiour  is  laid  on  by  a  workman  of  any  kind,  the 
following  directiouH  will  help  yon  : — ■ 


EXERCISE  Vtt. 

Get  a  ehilling  cake  of  Prussian  blue.  Dip  the  end  of  it  in 
'^ater  bo  ae  to  take  up  a  drop,  nnd  rub  it  in  a  white  Rimcer  till 
,  cannot  rub  much  more,  and  the  colour  gets  dark,  thick, 
.&iid  oily-lookiog.  Put  two  teaspoonfule  of  water  to  the  colour 
■you  have  rubbed  down,  and  mix  it  well  up  with  a  camel'd-bair 

k>niab  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  lung. 

Then  take  a  piece  of  smooth,  but  not  glosey,  Bristol  board 

ir  pasteboard  ;  divide  it,  with  your  pencil  and  rule,  into 
Squares  as  large  as  those  of  the  very  largest  chess-board  :  they 

aeed  not  be  perfect  squares,  only  as  nearly  so  as  jou  can 

inioklj  guess.     Rest  the  pasteboard  on  aometbing  sloping  as 

uucb  83  an  ordinary  desk  ;  then,  dipping  your  brush  into  the 
Ksolour  you.  have  mixed,  and  taking  up  as  much  of  the  liquid  as 
i-t  will  carry,  begin  at  tlie  top  of  one  of  the  squares,  and  lay  a 
Jiond  or  runlet  of  colour  along  the  top  edge.    Lead  this  pond 

of  colour  gradually  downwards,  not  faster  at  one  place  than 
another,  but  as  if  you  were  adding  a  row  of  bricks  to  a  build- 
ing, all  along  (only  building  down  instead  of  up),  dipping  the 

brush  frequently  bo  as  to  keep  the  colour  as  full  in  that,  and 
IB  great  quantity  on  the  paper,  as  you  can,  so  only  that  it 
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does  not  ran  down  anywhere  in  a  little  stream.  Bat  if  it; 
should,  nerer  mind  ;  go  on  quietly  with  yonr  square  till  jmi 
tiave  covered  it  a|l  in.  When  yon  get  to  the  bottom,  th0  \ 
colour  will  lodge  there  in  a  great  wave.  Have  ready  a  pieet'. 
of  blottiug-paper  ;  dry  your  brush  on  it,  and  with  the  drf. 
brush  take  up  the  superfluous  colour  as  yon  would  with  a 
ispouge,  till  it  all  looks  even. 

In  leading  the  colour  down,  yon  will  find  your  brush  oosk' 
tinually  go  over  the  edge  of  the  square,  or  leave  little  gaps 
within  it.  Do  not  endeavour  to  retouch  these,  nor  take  much 
care  about  them ;  the  great  thing  is  to  get  the  colour  to  lie 
smoothly  where  it  reaches,  not  in  alternate  blots  and  pale 
patches  ;  try,  therefore,  to  lead  it  over  the  square  as  fast  as 
possible,  with  such  attention  to  your  limit  as  you  are  able  to 
give.  The  use  of  the  exercise  is,  indeed,  to  enable  you  finally 
to  strike  tlie  colour  up  to  the  limit  with  perfect  accuracy  ;  but 
the  first  thing  is  to  get  it  even,  the  power  of  rightly  striking 
the  edge  comes  only  by  time  and  practice ;  even  the  greatest 
artists  rarely  can  do  this  quite  perfectly. 

When  you  have  done  one  square,  proceed  to  do  another 
which  does  not  communicate  with  it.  When  you  have  thus 
done  all  the  alternate  squares,  as  on  a  chess-board,  turn  the 
pasteboard  upside  down,  begin  again  with  the  first,  and  put 
another  coat  over  it,  and  so  on  over  all  the  others.  The  use 
of  turning  the  paper  upside  down  is  to  neutralise  the  increase 
of  darkness  towards  the  bottom  of  the  squares,  which  woulc 
otherwise  take  place  from  the  ponding  of  the  colour. 

Be  resolved  to  use  blotting-paper,  or  a  piece  of  rag,  instead 
of  your  lips,  to  dry  the  brush.  The  habit  of  doing  so,  once 
acquired,  will  save  you  from  much  partial  poisoning.  Take 
care,  however,  always  to  draw  the  brush  from  root  to  point, 
otherwise  yon  will  spoil  it.    Ton  may  even  wipe  it  as  yor 
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TOnld  a  pen  when  you  want  it  very  dry,  without  doinfc  narin, 
provided  you  do  not  crDsh  it  apwarda.  Qet  a  ^iiod  biash  at 
first,  and  churisb  it ;  it  will  serve  yoa  lougct  and  better  thao 
many  bad  ones. 

WbeD  yOD  have  done  the  squares  all  over  again,  do  them  ■ 
tliird  time,  always  trying  to  keep  yoor  edges  aa  neat  as  possi- 
tie.  When  yoiir  colour  is  exhausted,  mix  more  in  the  same 
proportions,  two  teaspoonfuls  to  aa  much  as  you  ran  grind  with 
a  drop  ;  and  when  yon  have  done  the  alternate  sijuares  three 
over,  as  the  paper  will  be  getting  very  damp,  and  dry 
Oiore  slowly,  begin  on  the  white  squares,  and  bring  them  up  to 
the  same  tint  in  the  same  way.  The  amount  of  jagged  dark 
line  which  then  will  mark  the  limits  of  the  sqaares  will  be  the 
xact  measure  of  your  nnskilfnlness. 
As  soon  as  yoo  tire  of  equareR  draw  circles  (with  coni- 
t>a8ses)  ;  and  then  draw  straight  lines  irregnlarly  auro^  cir- 
oles,  and  fill  up  the  spaces  so  produced  between  the  straight 
line  and  the  circumference  ;  and  then  draw  any  simple  i^hapea 
C>f  leaves,  according  to  the  eserciae  No.  3.,  and  fill  np  those, 
jitjl  yon  can  iay  on  colour  quite  evenly  in  any  shape  you 
Want. 

Toa  will  find  in  the  course  of  this  practice,  as  you  cannot 
b.lwayR  put  exactly  the  same  quantity  of  water  to  the  colour, 
kliat  the  darker  the  colour  is,  the  more  difficult  it  becomes  to 
TIby  it  on  evenly.  Therefore,  wheu  you  have  gained  some 
defiQile  degree  of  power,  try  to  fill  in  the  forms  required  with 
K  fall  brush,  and  a  dark  tint,  at  once,  instead  of  laying  sereral 
coats  one  over  another  ;  always  taking  care  that  the  tint, 
hovever  dark,  be  quite  liquid  ;  and  ttut,  after  being  laid  on, 
BO  mnch  of  it  is  abForbcd  as  to  prevent  its  forming  a  black 
line  at  the  edge  as  it  dries.  A  little  experience  will  tc^ch  you 
bow  apt  the  colour  is  to  do  this,  and  how  to  prevent  it ;  nol 
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that  it  needs  always  to  be  prevented,  for  a  great  master  ii 
water-coloars  will  sometimes  draw  a  firm  oatline,  when  he  wa/nti 
one,  simplj  bj  letting  the  colonr  dry  in  this  way  at  the  edge. 

When,  however,  you  begin  to  cover  complicated  forms  with 
the  darker  colour,  no  rapidity  will  prevent  the  tint  from  drying 
irregularly  as  it  is  led  on«from  part  to  part.  You  will  then 
find  the  following  method  useful  Lay  in  the  colour  very  pale 
and  liquid  ;  so  pale,  indeed,  that  you  can  only  just  see  where 
it  is  on  the  paper.  Lead  it  up  to  all  the  outlines,  and  make  it 
precise  in  form,  keeping  it  thoroughly  wet  everywhere.  Then, 
when  it  is  all  in  shape,  take  the  darker  colour,  and  lay  some  ot 
it  into  the  middle  of  the  liquid  colour.  It  will  spread  gra- 
dually in  a  branchy  kind  of  way,  and  you  may  now  lead  it  up 
to  the  outlines  already  determined,  and  play  it  with  the  brush 
till  it  fills  its  place  well ;  then  let  it  dry,  and  it  will  be  as  flat 
and  pure  as  a  single  dash,  yet  defining  all  the  Complicated 
forms  accurately. 

Having  thus  obtained  the  power  of  laying  on  a  tolerably 
flat  tint,  you  must  try  to  lay  on  a  gradated  one.  Prepare  the 
colour  with  three  or  four  teaspoonfuls  of  water  ;  then,  when  it 
is  mixed,  pour  away  about  two-thirds  of  it,  keeping  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  pale  colour.  Sloping  your  paper  as  before,  draw 
two  pencil  lines  all  the  way  down,  leaving  a  space  between 
them  of  the  width  of  a  square  on  your  chess-board.  Begin  at 
the  top  of  your  paper,  between  the  lines ;  and  having  struck 
on  the  first  bmshful  of  colour,  and  led  it  down  a  little,  dip 
your  brush  deep  in  water,  and  mix  up  the  colour  on  the  plate 
quickly  with  as  much  more  water  as  the  brush  takes  up  at  that 
one  dip :  then,  with  this  'paler  colour,  lead  the  tint  farther 
down.  Dip  in  water  again,  mix  the  colour  again,  and  thus 
lead  down  the  tint,  always  dipping  in  water  once  between  each 
replenishing  of  the  brush,  and  8tu*ring  the  color  on  the  platn 


wall,  bat  as  quickly  as  yon  cau.  Go  on  nnti]  the  colonr  hu 
become  so  pale  that  yoa  cannot  see  it ;  then,  wash  yonr  bniali 
tLoroQghly  in  water,  and  carry  the  wave  dowQ  a  little  farther 
with  that,  and  then  absorb  it  with  the  dry  bmsb,  aud  leave  il 
to  dry. 

If  you  get  to  the  bottom  of  yonr  paper  before  your  coloni 
gets  pale,  yon  may  either  take  longer  paper,  or  begin,  with  the 
tiut  OS  it  was  when  you  left  off,  on  another  sheet ;  bat  be  huts 
to  exhaust  it  to  pure  whiteness  at  last.  When  ali  ia  quite  dry, 
recommence  at  the  top  with  another  similar  mixture  of  colour, 
and  go  down  in  the  same  way.  Then  again,  and  Ihen  again, 
and  so  continnally  until  the  colour  at  the  top  of  the  paper  ii 
dark  as  your  cake  of  Frussiau  blue,  and  pasaes  down  into  pui'e 
white  paper  at  the  end  of  yoar  column,  with  a  perfectly  smooth 
gradation  from  one  into  the  other. 

Yon  will  ffnd  at  first  that  the  paper  gets  mottled  or  wavy, 
instead  of  evenly  gradated  ;  this  is  because  at  some  places  yon 
have  taken  up  more  water  in  your  brush  than  at  others,  or 
mixed  it  thoroughly  on  the  plate,  or  led  one  tint  too  far  before 
replenishing  with  the  next.  Practice  only  will  enable  yon  to 
do  it  well ;  the  best  artists  cannot  always  get  gradations  ol 
this  kind  quite  to  their  minds  ;  nor  do  they  ever  leave  them  on 
their  pictures  without  after  touching. 

As  yon  get  more  poWer,  and  cau  strike  the  colour  mcr« 
quickly  down,  you  will  be  able  to  gradate  in  less  compass  ; ' 
beginning  viith  a  small  quantity  of  colour,  and  adding  a  drop 
ot  water,  instead  of  a  hruBbful  ;  with  finer  brushes,  also,  you 
Wy  gradate  to  a  less  scale.     But  slight  skill  wUl  enable  you 


re  difficult,  at  firat,  to  get,  in  colour,  a  natrow  gnidatiui 

I  u  eiEended  one '  but  cte  ullinale  diffluult;  is,  as  with  the  poo,  t< 

II  the  gradatiou  go  {of 


to  teat  the  relations  of  colour  to  shade  as  far  as  is  nee 
four  immediate  progress,  which  is  to  be  dooe  thus  : — 

Take  cakes  of  lake,  of  gamboge,  of  sepia,  of  bine-black,  o! 
cobalt,  and  lermilion  ;  and  prepare  gradated  colamns  Jexactlj 
as  you  have  dona  with  the  Pra^sian  bine)  of  the  lake  aud  bine- 
black.'  Cut  a  narrow  slip,  all  the  waj  down,  of  each  gradated 
colour,  and  set  the  three  slips  side  by  side  ;  fasten  them  down, 
and  rnle  lines  at  equal  distances  across  all  the  three,  so  as  to 
diTide  them  into  fifty  degrees,  and  nnraber  the  deffrees  ;f  each, 
from  light  to  dark,  1,  2,  B,  &c.  If  you  have  gradated  them 
rightly,  the  darkest  part  either  of  the  red  or  blue  wil!  be  nearly 
equal  in  power  to  the  darkest  port  of  the  blue-black,  and  any 
degree  of  the  black  slip  will  also,  accurately  enough  for  our 
purpose,  balance  in  weight  the  degree  similarly  numbered  in 
the  red  or  the  blue  slip.  Then,  when  you  are  drawing  from  ob- 
jects of  a  crimson  or  blue  colour,  if  yon  can  match  their 
colour  by  any  compartment  of  the  crimson  or  blue  in  yonr 
scales,  the  grey  in  the  compartment  of  the  grey  scale  marked 
with  the  same  number  is  the  grey  which  rouat  represent  that 
crimson  or  blue  in  your  light  and  shade  drawing. 

Next,  prepare  scales  with  gamboge,  cobalt,  and  yermilion 
You  will  find  that  you  cannot  darken  these  beyond  a  certnib 
point  ;'  for  yellow  and  scarlet,  so  long  as  they  remain  yellow 
aud  scarlet,  cannot  approach  to  black  ;  we  cannot  have,  pro- 
perly speaking,  a  dark  yellow  or  dark  scarlet.  Make  yonr 
leales  of  full  yellow,  blue,  and  scarlet,  half-way  down  ;  passing 
(fen  gradually  to  white.  Afterwards  use  lake  to  darken  the 
upper  half  of  the  vermilion  and  gamboge  ;  and  Prussian  bine 


Of  coarse,  all  the  columnH  of  colour  nre  to  be  of  equal  longth. 
'  The  degree  of   darkness  you  can    reach  with  the  given  oolt 
iJwBjfl  indicawd  by  the  eoloor  of  the  solid  cake  in  Ihe  boi. 


1 
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to  darken  the  cobalt,  Toq  will  thus  have  three  more  Bcale^ 
passing  from  white  nearly  to  black,  througrh  yellow  and  orange, 
throngh  6ky-blue,  aud  through  scarlet.  By  mixing  tha^gam 
boge  and  Prnssian  blue  jon  may  make  another  with  green  j 
mixing  the  cobalt  and  lake,'  another  with  violet ;  the  sepia 
alone  will  make  a  forcible  brown  one;  and  so  on,  antil  you  hare 
as  many  scales  as  yon  like,  passing  from  black  to  white  throngh 
different  colours.  Then,  supposing  your  scales  properly  gra- 
dated and  equally  dividecl,  the  compartment  or  degree  No.  1. 
■of  the  grey  wii!  represent  in  chiaroscuro  the  No.  1.  of  all  the 
other  colours  ;  No.  2.  of  grey  the  No.  2.  of  the  other  colours, 
Bod  ao  on. 

It  is  only  necessary,  however,  in  this  matter  that  you  should 
nnderstand  the  principle ;  for  it  would  never  be  possible  for 
yon  to  gradate  yonr  scales  so  truly  as  to  make  them  practically 
accurate  aud  serviceable;  and  even  if  you  could,  unless  yon  had 
Bbont  ten  thousand  scales,  and  were  able  to  change  them  foster 
than  ever  juggler  changed  cards,  you  could  not  in  a  day  mea- 
sure  the  tints  on  so  much  as  one  side  of  a  frost-bitten  apple  ; 
but  when  once  you  fully  nnderstand  the  principle,  and  see  how 
»U  colours  contain  as  it  were  a  certain  quantity  of  darkness,  or 
power  of  dark  relief  from  white — some  more,  some  less  ;  and 
bow  this  pitch  or  power  of  each  may  be  represented  by  equiva- 
lent vnloes  of  grey,  yon  will  soon  be  able  to  arrive  shrewdly  at 
la  approximation  by  a  glance  of  the  eye,  without  any  meaAuib 
fag  scale  at  all. 

Yon  must  now  go  on,  again  with  the  pen,  drawing  patterns, 
ud  any  shapes  of  shade  that  you  think  pretty,  as  veiuings  iu 
maible,  or  tortoiseshell,  spots  in  surfaces  of  shells,  &e.,  as  ten 
derly  as  yon  can,  in  the  darknesses  that  correspond  to  their 
colours  ;  and  when  yon  find  you  can  do  this  saccessfully,  it  ii 
lime  to  begiD  rounding. 
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Go  ont  into  your  garden,  or  into  the  road,  and  pick  np  th6 
first  ronnd  or  oval  stone  jon  can  find,  not  very  white,  nor  very 
dark  ;  and  the  smoother  it  is  the  better,  only  it  mast  not  sMne. 
Draw  your  table  near  the  window,  and  pat  the  stone,  which  1 
will  suppose  is  about  the  size  of  a  in  Fig.  5.  (it  had  better  not  be 
much  larger),  on  a  piece  of  not  very  white  paper,  on  the  table 
in  front  of  you.  Sit  so  that. the  light  may  come  from  your  left, 
else  the  shadow  of  the  pencil  point  interferes  with  your  sight 
of  your  work.  Ton  must  not  let  the  sun  fall  on  the  stone,  bat 
only  ordinary  light :  therefore  choose  a  window  which  the  son 
does  not  come  in  at.  If  you  can  shut  the  shutters  of  the  other 
windows  in  the  room  it  will  be  all  the  better  ;  but  this  is  not 
of  much  consequence. 

Now,  if  you  can  draw  that  stone,  you  can  draw  anything :  1 

oean,  auything  that  is  drawable.     Many  things  (sea  foam,  for 

instance)  cannot  be  drawn  at  all,  only  the  idea  of  them  more 

or  less  suggested  ;  but  if  you  can  draw  the  stone  rightly,  eYerj 

thing  within  reach  of  art  is  also  within  yours. 

For  all  drawing  depends,  primarily,  on  your  power  of  repre 
senting  Rovmdness.  If  you  can  once  do  that,  all  the  rest  is 
easy  and  straightforward  ;  if  you  cannot  do  that,  nothing  else 
that  you  may  be  able  to  do  will  be  of  any  use.  For  Nature 
is  all  made  up  of  roundnesses ;  not  the  roundness  of  perfect 
globes,  but  of  variously  curved  surfaces.  Boughs  are  rounded, 
leaves  are  rounded,  stones  are  rounded,  clouds  are  rounded, 
cheeks  are  rounded,  and  curls  are  rounded :  there  is  no  more 
flatness  in  the  natural  world  than  there  is  vacancy.  The  world 
itself  is  round,  and  so  is  all  that  is  in  it,  more  or  less,  except 
human  work,  which  is  often  very  flat  indeed. 
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Therefore,  set  yourself  steadily  to  conqaer  that  roimd  stone,  ■ 
and  you  hftve  won  the  battle. 


Look  your  stone  antagonist  boldly  in  the  face.     You  will  asQ 
that    the  side  o!  it  nest  the  n-jndow  is  lighter  tban  moat  ot  ft»  I 


piipcr  ;  that  thn  dde  of  it  fsithest  from  the  wiudow  is  dorkfl 
than  the  paper ;  aad  that  the  light  passes  iato  the  dark  gre- 
diially,  while  a  shadow  is  thrown  to  the  right  on  the  paper 
itaelf  by  the  etone :  the  general  appearance  of  things  being 
more  or  less  as  in  a,  Pig.  5.,  the  spots  on  the  stone  excepted^ 
of  which  more  presently.  I 

Now  remember  always  what  was  stated  in  the  outset,  that 
every  thing  yon  can  see  in  Nature  is  seen  only  so  far  as  it  ia 
lighter  or  darker  than  the  things  about  it,  or  of  a  different 
colour  from  them.  It  is  either  seen  as  a  patch  of  one  colonr 
on  a  ground  of  another ;  or  as  a  pale  thing  reiiered  from  a 
dark  thing,  or  a  dark  thing  from  a  pale  thing.  And  if  you  can 
put  on  patches  of  colour  or  shade  of  exactly  the  same  size, 
shape,  and  gradations  as  those  on  the  object  and  its  ground, 
you  will  produce  the  appearance  of  the  object  and  its  ground. 
The  best  draughtsmen — Titian  and  Paul  Veronese  themselves — 
could  do  nc  more  than  this  ;  and  you  wl!l  soon  be  able  to  get 
some  power  of  doing  it  in  an  inferior  way,  if  you  once  under- 
stand the  exceeding  simplicity  of  what  is  to  be  done.  Suppose 
you  have  a  brown  book  on  a  white  sheet  of  paper,  on  a  red 
tablecloth.  Ton  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  put  on  spaces  of 
red,  white,  and  brown,  in  the  same  shape,  and  gradated  from 
dark  to  light  in  the  same  degrees,  and  your  drawing  is  done. 
If  you  will  not  look  at  what  jou  see,  if  you  try  to  put  on 
brighter  or  duller  colours  than  are  there,  if  you  try  to  put  tbem 
on  with  a  dash  or  a  blot,  or  to  cover  your  paper  with  "  vigo- 
rous "  lines,  or  to  produce  anything,  in  fact,  but  the  plain,  ni> 
affected,  and  finished  tranquillity  of  the  thing  before  yon,  yoa 
need  not  hope  to  get  on.  Nature  will  show  you  nothing  if  yon 
Bet  yourself  up  for  her  master.  But  forget  yourself,  and  try 
TO  obey  her,  and  yon  will  find  obedience  easier  and  happiai 
than  you  think. 
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Tlie  real  diflacnliies  are  to  get  liie  refinement  of  the  forma  and.^ 
the  ei-eniiws  of  Llie  gradations.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  wlieD 
you  are  dissatisfied  with  your  work,  it  is  always  too  coarne  or 
too  aiieven.  It  may  not  be  wrong — in  all  probability  Ib  not 
ivroDg,  in  any  (so-called)  great  point.  But  its  edges  are  not 
trae  enough  in  ontline;  and  its  shades  are  la  blotches,  or 
■cratches,  or  full  of  white  holes.  Get  it  more  tender  and  more 
tane,  and  yon  will-find  it  ia  more  powerful,  ■ 

Do  not,  therefore,  thuik  joar  drawing  must  be  weak  becansa  | 
you  have  a  finely  pointed  pen  in  jonr  hand.  Till  you  can  draw 
with  that,  you  caa  draw  with  nothing;  when  yon  can  draw  with 
that,  you  can  draw  with  a  log  of  wood  charred  at  the  end. 
True  boldness  and  power  are  only  to  be  gained  by  care.  Even 
in  fencing  and  dancing,  all  ultimate  case  depeads  on  early 
precision  in  the  commeacemeut;  much  more  in  siuginji;  or  draw-  ' 
ing. 

Now,  I  do  not  want  yon  to  copy  Fig.  5.,  but  to  copy  the 
stone  before  yon  in  the  way  that  Fig,  5.  is  done.     To  which  I 
end,  first  measure  the  extreme  length  of  the  stone  with  com-j 
passes,  and  mark  that  length  on  your  paper;  then,  between  tho  i 
points  marked,  leare  something  like  the  form  of  the  stoae  in  J 
light,  scrawUng  the  paper  all  over,  round  it,  as  at  i,  Fig.  fi. 
yoD  cannot  rightly  see  what  the  form  of  the  stone  really  ia  1 
till  you  begia  finishing,  so  sketch  it  in  quite  rudeiy;  only  rather 
le-ave  too  muA  room  for  the  high  light,  than  too  little  : 
then  more  cautiously  fill  in  the  shade,  shattiug  the  light  gradur 
Klly  up,  and  putting  in  the  dark  cautioosly  ou  the  dark  side. 
_  Tlh  ne^  not  plague  yourself  about  accuracy  of  shape,  because, 
till  yoQ  have  practised  a  great  deal,  it  is  impossible  for  you  to 
draw  that  eha[)e  qnite  truly,  and  you  must  gradually  gain  cor- 
rentnesa  by  means  of  these  various  esereises  :  what  you  have 
maiolj  to  do  at  present  is,  to  get  the  stone  to  looV  sqV.^  wad,   . 
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roand,  not  mnch  minding  what  its  exact  contcnr  is— onlj  draw 
it  as  nearly  right  as  yon  can  without  vexation;  and  yon  will 
«;et  it  more  right  by  thus  feeling  your  way  to  it  in  shade,  than 
if  yon  tried  to  draw  the  outline  at  first.  For  yon  can  see  no 
outline;  what  you  see  is  only  a  certain  space  of  gradated  shade, 
^th  other  such  spaces  about  it;  and  those  pieces  of  shade  yoa 
are  to  imitate  as  nearly  as  you  can,  by  scrawling  the  paper  over 
till  yon  get  them  to  the  right  shape,  ¥rith  the*  same  gradations 
which  they  have  in  Nature.  And  this  is  really  more  likely  to 
be  done  well,  if  you  have  to  fight  your  way  through  a  little 
confusion  in  the  sketch,  than  if  yon  have  an  accurately  traced 
outline.  For  instance,  I  was  going  to  draw,  beside  a,  another 
effect  on  the  stone;  reflected  light  bringing  its  dark  side  out 
from  the  background  :  but  when  I  had  laid  on  the  first  few 
touches,  I  thought  it  would  be  better  to  stop,  and  let  yon  see 
how  I  had  begun  it,  at  b.  In  which  b^inning  it  will  be  ob- 
senred  that  nothing  is  so  determined  but  that  I  can  more  or 
less  modify,  and  add  to  or  diminish  the  contour  as  I  work  on, 
the  lines  which  suggest  the  outline  being  blended  ¥rith  the 
others  if  I  do  not  want  them;  and  the  haying  to  fill  up  the 
Tacancies  and  conquer  the  irr^ularities  of  such  a  sketch,  will 
probably  secure  a  higher  completion  at  last,  than  if  half  an 
hour  had  been  spent  in  getting  a  true  outline  before  beginning 
In  doing  this,  however,  take  care  not  to  get  the  drawing  too 
dark.  In  order  to  ascertain  what  the  shades  of  it  really  are, 
2ut  a  round  hole,  about  half  the  sixe  of  a  pea,  in  a  piece  oi 
white  paper,  the  colour  of  that  you  use  to  draw  on.  Hold  tliis 
bit  of  paper,  ¥rith  the  hole  in  it,  between  you  and  your  stone, 
and  pass  the  paper  backwards  and  forwards,  so  as  to  see  the 
different  portions  of  the  stone  (or  other  suliject)  through  the 
hole.  Ton  will  find  that,  thus,  the  circular  hole  looks  like  on« 
1^  tbe  patches  of  colour  yoa  have  been  accustomed  to  match, 
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only  cimngiiig  in  doplh  us  it  lets  different  pieces  of  the  Btoi.o  be 
seen  through  it.  You  will  be  able  thus  aetnotly  to  maieh  the 
colour  of  tlie  stone,  at  iitiy  part  of  it,  by  tiutiug  the  paper 
beside  tlie  circular  openiog.  AdU  you  irill  find  that  this  open 
ing  oever  looks  quite  blac/:,  but  that  all  the  ronudings  of  tbt  J 
Htone  are  given  by  subdued  greys.' 

You  will  probably  find,  also,  that  some  parts  of  the  stone,  ot  ' 
of  the  paper  it  lies  on,  look  luminous  through  the  opening,  i 
that  the  little  circle  then  tells  as  a  light  spot  instead  of  a  dark 
spot.     When  this  is  so,  yon  cannot  imitate  it,  for  yon  have  n 
means  o£  getting  light  brighter  than  white  paper  :  but  by  hold- 
ing the  paper  more  sloped  towards  the  light,  you  will  find  that 
many  parts  of  the  stone,  which  before  looked  light  through  the 
hole,  then  look  dark  through  it;  and  if  you  can  place  the  paper 
in  such  a  position  that  every  part  of  the  bIouc  looks  slightly 
dark,  the  little  hole  will  tell  always  as  a  spot  of  shade,  and  if 
your  drawing  is  put  in  the  same  light,  you  can  imitate  or  match 
every  gradation.     Yon  will  be  amajied  to  find,  nnder  these  cip-    . 
cninstances,  how  slight  the  differences  of  tint  are,  by  which;  I 
through  infinite  delicacy  of  gradation,  Nature  can  express  form,  I 

If  any  part  of  your  subject  will  obstinately  show  itself  aa  a 
light  through  the  hole,  that  part  you  need  not  hope  to  imitate 
I^eave  it  white,  you  can  do  no  more. 

When  yon  have  done  the  best  yon  can  to  get  the  general 
form,  proceed  to  finiiih,  by  imitating  the  texture  and  all  the 
cracks  and  stains  of  the  stone  as  closely  as  you  can;  and  note, 
in  doing  this,  that  cracks  or  fissures  of  any  kind,  whether  b& 
tneen  stones  in  walls,  or  in  the  grain  of  timber  or  rocks,  or  in 
any  of  the  thousand  other  conditions  they  present,  are  never 

'  The  Ggura  a,  Kg.  6.,  U  rerj  dark,  but  thia  is  to  gire  ai^  eiample  of 
in  kinds  of  dept^  of  lint,  wiihout  repeated  figurci. 
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expressible  bj-  single  black  liaes,  or  lines  of  eimple  shadow.     A 
nrack  must  always  have  its  complete  system  of  light  and  shade, 
however  small  its  scale.     It  is  in  reality  a  little  ravine,  with  a 
dark  or  shady  side,  and  light  or  sonny  side,  and,  usually,  shadow 
b  the  bottom.    This  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which  it  may  be 
as  well  to  understand  the  reason  of  the  appearance;  it  is  not 
often  so  in  drawing,  for  the  aspects  of  things  are  so  subtle  and 
confused  that  they  cannot  in  general  be  explained;  and' in  the 
endeavour  to  explain  dome,  we  are  sure  to  lose  sight  of  others, 
while  the  natural  overestimate  of  the  importance  of  those  on 
which  the  attention  is  fixed,  causes  us  to  exaggerate  them,  sc 
that  merely  scientific  draughtsmen  caricature  a  third  part  of 
Nature,  and  miss  two  third&     The  best  scholar  la  he  whose'eye 
is  so  keen  as  to  see  at  once  how  the  thing  looks,  and  who  need 
not,  th^efore,  trouble  himself  with  any  reasons  why  it  looks 
so  :  but  few  people  have  this  acuteness  of  perception;  and  w 
those  who-  are  destitute  of  it,  a  little  pointing  out  of  mle  and 
reason  will  be  a  help,  especially  when  a  master  is  not  near 
them.     I  never  allow  my  own  pupils  to  ask  the  reason  of  any- 
thmg,  because,  as  I  watch  their  work,  I  can  always  show  them 
how  the  thing  is,  and  what  appearance  they  are  missing  in  it; 
but  when  a  master  is  not  by  to  direct  the  ^ght,  science  may, 
here  and  there,  be  allowed  to  do  so  in  his  stead. 

Generally,  then,  every  solid  illumined  object — for  instance, 
the  stone  you  are  drawing — has  a  light  side  turned  towards 
tLo  light,  a  dark  side  turned  away  from  the  light,  and  a  sha- 
dow, which  is  cast  on  something  else  (as  by  the  stone  pn  the 
•  paper  it  is  set  upon).  Yv«  may  sometimes  be  placed  so  as  to 
5ee  only  the  light  side  and  shadow,  sometimes  only  the  dark 
side  and  shadow,  and  sometimes  both,  or  either,  without  the 
shadow ;  but  in  most  positious  solid  ob^jects  wUl  show  all  the 
thrctt,  as  the  s^one  does  here. 


'•J 
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Hold  up  your  hand  with  the  edge  if  it  towai'ds  jon,  as  jon 
rit  DOW  with  jonr  side  to  the  wioilow,  so  that  the  flat  of 
your  hand  is  turned  to  the  window.  Yoii  will  see  one  side  of 
foar  haod  distinctly  lighted,  the  other  distinctly  in  shade.  Her* 
are  light  side  and  dark  side,  with  no  seen  siiadow  ;  the  shadow 
being  detached,  perhaps  on  the  table,  perhaps  on  the  other  side 
of  the  room  ;  yon  need  not  look  for  it  at  present. 

Take  a  sheet  of  note-paper,  and  holding  it  edgeways,  aa  yoa 
bold  your  hand,  wave  it  up  and  down  past  the  side  of  your 
hand  which  is  turned  from  the  light,  the  paper  being,  of  course, 
farther  from  the  window.  Ton  will  see,  as  it  passes  a  strong 
gleam  of  light  strike  on  your  hand,  and  light  it  considerably 
on  its  dark  side.  This  light  is  rejiectfd  light.  It  is  thrown 
back  from  the  paper  (on  which  it  strikes  first  in  coming  from 
the  window)  to  the  surface  of  your  hand,  just  as  a  ball  would 
be  if  somebody  threw  it  through  the  window  at  the  wall  and 
yon  caught  it  at  the  rebound. 

Next,  instead  of  the  note-paper,  take  a  red  book,  or  a  piece 
of  scarlet  cloth.  You  will  see  that  the  gleam  of  light  falling  on 
your  hand,  as  you  wave  the  book  is  now  reddened.  Take  a 
blae  book,  and  you  will  find  the  gleam  is  bine.  Thus  erery 
object  will  cast  some  of  its  own  colour  back  in  the  light  that  it 
reflects. 

Now  it  is  not  only  these  books  or  papers  that  reflect  light  to 
yonr  hand  :  every  object  in  the  room,  on  that  side  of  it,  reflect* 
Bome,  bnt  more  feebly,  and  the  colours  mixing  all  together  form 
H  neutral'  light,  which  lets  the  colour  of  yonr  hand  itself  be 
more  distinctly  seen  than  that  of  any  object  wiiieh  reflects  light 
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'  Neulj  neutrnl  in  ordinarj  cin 
toneti  to  its  neutrality,  According 
ny*  lliat  cou]po>5e  it. 


u  Htances,  but  yet  with  quite  dift^rent 
)  the  coioura  of  Ihe  Tarious  refleated 
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to  it ;  bat  if  there  were  no  reflected  light,  that  side  of  your 
hand  woald  look  as  black  as  a  coal. 

Objects  are  sec  n,  therefore  in  general,  partly  by  direct  light, 
%nd  partly  by  light  reflected  from  the  objects  aroand  them,  or 
from  the  atmosphere  and  clouds.  The  colour  of  theur  light  sidoi 
depends  much  on  that  of  the  direct  light,  and  that  of  the  dark 
•ides  on  the  colours  of  the  objects  near  them.  It  is  therefore  im- 
possible to  say  beforehand  what  colour  an  object  will  have  at 
any  point  of  its  surface,  that  colour  depending  partly  on  its 
own  tint,  and  partly  on  infinite  combinations  of  rays  reflected 
from  other  things.  The  only  certain  fact  about  dark  sides  is, 
that  their  colour  will  be  changeful,  and  that  a  picture  which 
gives  them  merely  darker  shades  of  the  colour  of  the  light 
sides  must  assuredly  be  bad. 

Now,  lay  your  hand  flat  on  the  white  paper  you  are  drawing 
on.  You  will  see  one  side  of  each  finger  lighted,  one  side  dark, 
and  the  shadow  of  your  hand  on  the  paper.  Here,  therefore, 
are  the  three  divisions  of  shade  seen  at  once.  And  although 
the  paper  is  white,  and  your  hand  of  a  rosy  colour  somewhat 
darker  than  white,  yet  you  will  see  that  the  shadow  all  along, 
just  under  the  finger  which  casts  it,  is  darker  than  the  flesh, 
and  is  of  a  very  deep  grey.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  much 
light  is  reflected  from  the  paper  to  the  dark  side  of  your  fin- 
ger, but  very  little  is  reflected  from  other  things  to  the  paper 
itself  in  that  chink  under  your  finger. 

In  gensral,  for  this  reason,  a  shadow,  or,  at  any  rate,  the 
part  of  the  shadow  nearest  the  object,  is  darker  than  the  lark 
siie  of  the  object.  I  say  in  general,  because  a  thousand  acci 
dents  may  interfere  to  prevent  its  being  so.  Take  a  little  bit  of 
glass,  as  a  wine-glass,  or  the  ink-bottle,  and  play  it  about  a 
little  on  the  side  of  your  hand  farthest  from  the  window  ;  you 
irj}}  preaentlj  find  you  are  throwing  gleams  of  light  all  over  tho 
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dark  side  o(  your  hand,  uiid  in  somo  ))Ositions  of  the  gla.<!3  the 
reflection  from  it  will  annihilate  tlie  sliadow  oltogetlier,  and  you 
will  see  your  hand  darlc  on  tliu  white  paper.  Now  a  stupid 
P^Dter  would  represent,  for  infltance,  a  drinking-glajs  beside 
the  hand  of  one  of  bis  figures,  and  because  he  had  boer 
taught  by  rule  that  "  shadow  was  darker  tliun  tlie  dark  side," 
be  would  ncTor  think  of  the  reflection  from  tlie  glass,  but 
paint  a  dark  grey  under  the  hand,  just  as  if  uo  glass  wen  I 
there.  But  a  great  painter  would  be  sure  to  think  of  tlie  true  ] 
effect,  and  paint  it ;  and  then  comes  the  stupid  critic,  ani^ 
wonders  why  the  baud  is  so  liglit  on  its  dark  side. 

Thus   it   is  always  dangerous  to  assert  anything  as  a  ruk      \ 
in  matters  of  art ;  yet  it  is  useful  for  you  to  remember  that,  in      I 
a  general  way,  a  shadow  is  darker  than  the  dark  side  of  the 
thing  that  casts  it,  supposing  tlie  colours  otherwise  the  same  ; 
that  is  to  say,  when  a  white  abject  casts  a  shadow  ou  a  white      I 
lurface,  or  a,  dark  object  on  a  dark  surface  :  the  rule  will  not      I 
'  kold  if  the  colours  are  different,  the  shadow  of  a  black  object     I 
on  a  white  surface  being,  of  course,  not  so  dark,  usually,  ae 
the  black  thing  casting  it.     Thi'  only  way  lo  ascertain  the  ulti- 
mate truth  in  snch  matters  is  to  look  for  it  ;  but,  in  the  mean- 
time, yon  will  be  helped  by  noticing  that  the  crauks  in  the     j 
Btone  arc  little  ravmes,  on  one  side  of  which  the  light  strikes 
sharply,  while  the  other  is  in  shade.     This  dark  side  nsually 
casts  a  little  darker  shadow  at  the  bottom  of  the  crack  ;  and 
the  general  tone  of  the  stone  surface  is  not  so  bright  as  the      i 
light  bank  of  the  ravine.     And,  therefore,  if  you  get  the  surface 
p!"  the  object  of  a  uniform  tint,  more  or  leas  indicatiye  of  shade 
snd  then  scratch  out  a  white  spot  or  streak  in  it  of  any  shape  ;     J 
by  putting  a  dark  touch  beside  this  white  one,  you  may  turn  it,     I 
as  you  choose,  into  either  a  ridge  or  an  incision,  into  cither  a     I 
boss  or  a  cavity.     If  ^oa  pat  the  dark  toucli  ou  ttie  s\iii  q^  W 
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nearest  the  san,  or  rather,  nearest  the  place  that  the  light  comes* 
from,  you  will  make  it  a  cut  or  cavity ;  if  you  put  it  on  th€ 
opposite  side,  ycu  will  make  it  a  ridge  or  mound  :  and  the  com- 
Dlete  success  of  the  effect  depends  less  on  depth  of  shade  than 
on  the  Tightness  of  the  drawing  ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  evident 
correspondence  of  the  form  of  the  shadow  with  the  form  that 
fasts  it.  In  drawing  rocks,  or  wood,  or  anything  irregularly 
shaped,  you  will  gain  far  more  by  a  little  patience  in  following 
the  forms  carefully,  though  with  slight  touches,  than  by  labour- 
ed  finishing  of  textures  of  surface  and  transparencies  of  shadow. 

When  you  have  got  the  whole  well  into  shape,  proceed 
to  lay  on  the  stains  and  spots  with  great  care,  quite  as  much 
as  you  gave  to  the  forms.  Very  often,  spots  or  bars  of  local 
colour  do  more  to  express  form  than  even  the  light  and  shade, 
and  they  are  always  interesting  as  the  means  by  which  Nature 
carries  light  into  her  shadows,  and  shade  into  her  lights, 
an  art  of  which  we  shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter,  in 
speaking  of  composition.  Pig.  5  is  a  rough  sketch  of  a  fossil 
sea-urchin,  in  which  the  projections  of  the  shell  are  of  black 
flint,  coming  through  a  chalky  surface.  These  projections 
form  dark  spots  in  the  light ;  and  their  sides,  rising  out  of 
the  shadow,  form  smaller  whitish  spots  in  the  dark.  You 
may  take  such  scattered  lights  as  these  out  with  the  penknife, 
provided  you  are  just  as  careful  to  place  them  rightly,  as 
if  you  got  them  by  a  more  laborious  process. 

When  you  have  once  got  the  feeling  of  the  way  in  whicb 
gradation  expresses  roundness  and  projection,  you  may  try 
your  strength  on  anything  natural  or  artificial  that  happens 
to  take  your  fancy,  provided  it  be  not  too  complicated  in 
form.  I  have  asked  you  to  draw  a  stone  first,  because  any 
irregularities  and  failures  in  your  shading  will  be  less  offensive 
to  yon,   as   being  partly   characteristic  of  the  rough  stone 
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enrface,  tlmn  they  would  be  in  a  more  delicate  subject ;  aiwi 
jou  may  as  well  go  on  drawing  rounded  stones  of  difftrent 
fihapes  for  a  little  while,  till  yon  find  jou  can  really  shado 
delicately.  You  may  tlien  take  up  folds  of  thick  while  drapery, 
a  napkia  or  towel  thrown  carelessly  on  the  table  is  ns  giod 
KS  anythbg,  and  try  to  expnss  them  in  the  same  way  ;  011I5 
now  you  will  find  that  yoor  shades  innst  be  wrought  with 
perfect  unity  and  tenderuess,  or  you  will  lose  the  flow  of  the 
folds.  Always  remember  liiat  a  little  bit  perfected  is  worth 
more  thaa  many  scrawla  ;  whenever  you  feel  yourself  incUoed 
to  scrawl,  give  up  work  resolately,  and  do  not  go  back  to 
it  till 'nest  day.  Of  course  your  towel  or  nnpkui  mast  bs 
put  on  something  that  may  be  locked  np,  so  tliat  its  folds 
shall  not  be  disturbed  till  you  have.  Snisbcd.  If  you  Bud 
that  the  folds  will  not  look  right,  get  a  photogi'apli  of  a 
piece  of  drapery  (there  are  plenty  now  to  be  bought,  taken 
from  the  sculpture  of  the  cathedrals  of  Rheims,  Amiens,  and 
Ohartres,  which  will  at  once  educate  your  hand  and  your 
taste),  and  copy  some  piece  of  that ;  you  will  then  ascertain 
what  it  is  that  is  wanting  in  your  studies  from  uatnre,  whether 
more  gradation,  or  (greater  watchfulness  of  the  disposiition  of 
the  folds.  Probably  for  some  time  you  will  find  yourself  failing 
painfully  in  both,  for  drapery  is  very  difficult  to  follow  in  its 
sweeiH  ;  but  do  not  lone  courage,  for  the  greater  the  difficulty, 
the  greater  the  gaiu  in  the  effort.  If  your  eye  is  more  just 
m  meai'uremeut  of  form  than  delicate  in  perception  of  tint, 
pattern  on  the  folded  surface  will  help  you.  Try  wLethe* 
it  does  or  not ;  aud  if  the  patterned  drapery  coufnscs  yon, 
keep  for  a  time  to  the  simple  white  one ;  but  if  it  helps  yoo, 
continue  to  choose  patterned  stuffs  (tartans,  and  simple  che- 
quered designs  are  better  at  first  than  flowered  ones), 
ovea  though  it  should  confuse  you,  begin  pretty  Eoan  to 
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a  pattern  occasionally,  copying  all  the  distortions  and  per- 
spective modifications  of  it  among  the  folds  with  scrupnlons 
care. 

Neither  mnst  yon  suppose  yourself  condescendmg  in  doing 
ibit  The  greatest  masters  are  always  fond  of  drawing  pat- 
terns ;  and  the  greater  they  are,  the  more  pains  they  take 
to  do  it  truly.*  Nor  can  there  be  better  practice  at  any 
time,  as  introductory  to  the  nobler  complication  of  natural 
detail.  For  when  you  can  draw  the  spots  which  follow  the 
folds  of  a  printed'stuff,  you  will  have  some  chance  of  following 
the  spots  which  fall  into  the  folds  of  the  skin  of  a  leopard 
as  he  leaps ;  but  if  yon  cannot  draw  the  manufacture,  assu- 
redly you  will  never  be  able  to  draw  the  creature.  So  the 
cloudings  on  a  piece  pf  wood,  carefully  drawn,  will  be  the 
best  introduction  to  the  drawing  of  the  clouds  of  the  sky, 
or  the  waves  of  the  sea ;  and  the  dead  leaf-patterns  on  a 
damask  drapery,  well  rendered,  will  enable  you  to  disentagle 
masterfully  the  living  leaf-patterns  of  a  thorn  thicket,  or  a 
violet  bank. 

Observe,  however,  in  drawing  any  stuflFs,  or  bindings  of  books, 
or  other  finely  textured  substances,  do  not  trouble  yourself, 
as  yet,  much  about  the  wooUiness  or  gauziness  of  the  thing ; 
but  get  it  right  in  shade  and  fold,  and  true  in  pattern 
We  shall  see,  in  the  course  of  after-practice,  how  the  penned 

If  we  had  any  business  with  the  reasons  of  this,  I  might,  perhape^ 
be  able  to  show  you  some  metaphysical  ones  for  the  enjoyment,  by 
Iraly  artistical  minds,  of  the  changes  wrought  by  light,  and  shade,  and 
perspective  in  patterned  surfaces  ;  but  this  is  at  present  not  to  the 
point ;  and  all  that  you  need  to  kn  iw  is  that  the  drawing  of  such  things 
IS  good  exercise,  and  moreover  a  kind  of  exercise  which  Titian,  Yero^ 
aese,  Tintoret,  Giorgione,  and  Turner,  all  enjoyed,  and  strove  to  excel 
in. 
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liae^  may  be  made  indicative  of  texture  ;  but  ut  preseiit  attend 
only  to  the  light,  and  shad«,  and  pattern.  You  wili  be  puzzled 
al  first  by  lustrous  eurfaces,  but  a  little  attenttou  will  sliow 
yott  that  the  expression  of  these  depends  merely  on  the  right 
drawing  of  their  light,  and  shade,  and  reflections.  Put  a  amall 
black  japanoed  tray  on  the  table  in  front  of  some  boolcs  ^  aud 
you  will  see  it  reflects  the  objects  beyoud  it  an  in  a  little  black 
rippled  pond  ;  its  own  colour  miugling  always  with  that  of  the 
reflected  objects.  Draw  these  reflections  of  the  books  properly, 
making  them  dark  and  distorted,  as  you  will  see  that  they 
are,  and  you  will  find  that  this  gives  the  Instre  to  your  tray. 
It  ia  not  well,  however,  to  draw  polished  objects  in  general 
practice  ;  only  yon  should  do  one  or  two  iu  order  to  under- 
stand the  aspect  of  any  lustrous  portion  of  other  things,  such 
as  you  cannot  avoid ;  the  gold,  for  iustance,  on  the  edges 
of  books,  or  the  shiniug  of  silk  and  damask,  iD  which  lies  a 
great  part  of  the  expression  of  then-  folds,  ObserTe,  also, 
that  there  are  very  few  things  which  are  totally  without  lustre: 
you  will  frequently  End  a  light  which  puzzles  you,  on  some 
apparently  dull  surface,  to  be  the  dim  image  of  another 
object. 

An4  now,  as  soon  as  you  can  conscientioasly  assure  me  that 
with  the  point  of  the  pen  or  peucil  you  can  lay  on  any  forra 
and  shade  you  like,  1  give  you  leave  to  use  the  brush  with  one 
coloDT, — sepia,  or  blue  black,  or  mixed  cobalt  and  blue  black, 
or  neutral  tint  ;  and  this  will  much  facilitate  your  study,  and 
refresh  yon.  But,  preliminarily,  yon  must  do  one  or  two  more 
a  tinting. 
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EXERCISE  IX. 

Prepare  your  colour  as  before  directed.  Take  a  brush  fuT 
of  it,  and  strike  it  on  the  paper  in  any  irregular  shape  ;  as  the 
brush  gets  dry  sweep  the  surface  of  the  paper  with  it  as  if  yon 
were  dusting  the  paper  very  lightly  ;  every  such  .sweep  of  the 
brush  will  leave  a  number  of  more  or  less  minute  interstices  in 
the  colour.  The  lighter  and  faster  every  dash  the  better 
Then  leave  the  whole  to  dry,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  di^,  with 
little  colour  in  your  brush,  so  that  you  can  bring  it  to  a  fine 
point,  fill  up  all  the  little  interstices  one  by  one,  so  as  to  make 
the  whole  as  even  as  you  can,  and  fill  in  the  larger  gaps  with 
more  colour,  always  trying  to  let  the  edges  of  the  first  and  of 
the  newly  applied  colour  exactly  meet,  and  not  lap  over  each 
other.  When  your  new  colour  dries,  you  will  find  it  in  places 
a  little  paler  than  the  first.  Retouch  it,  therefore,  trying  to 
get  the  whole  to  look  quite  one  piece.  A  very  small  bit  of 
colour  thus  filled  up  with  your  very  best  care,  and  brought  to 
look  as  if  it  had  been  quite  even  from  the  first,  will  give  you 
better  practice  and  more  skill  than  a  great  deal  filled  in  care- 
lessly ;  so  do  it  with  your  best  patience,  not  leaving  the  most 
minute  spot  of  white;  and  do  not  fill  in  the  large  pieces  first  and 
then  go  to  the  small,  but  quietly  and  steadily  cover  in  the  whole 
up  to  a  marked  limit ;  then  advance  a  little  farther,  and  so  on; 
thas  always  seeing  distinctly  what  is  done  and  what  undone. 


EXERCISE   X. 


Lay  a  coat  of  the  blue,  prepared  as  usual,  over  a  whole 
square  of  paper.     Let  it  dry.     Then  another  coat  over  four 
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fifths  of  ilie  ^qnare,  ur  thereabonta,  leafing  Ihe  edgu  ratliet 
irregtilar  than  straight,  anil  let  it  dry.  Then  another  coat  over 
three  fifths  ;  another  over  two  fiftha  ;  and  the  last  over  one 
fifth  ;  S3  that  the  sqnare  may  present  the  appearance  of  j^rBr 
dnftl  increase  in  darkness  in  five  hands,  each  darker  than  the 
one  beyond  it.  Then,  witli  the  brnsh  rather  dry  (ae  In  tha 
former  exercise,  when  filling  up  the  interstices),  try,  with 
Btnalt  touches,  like  those  osed  in  the  pea  etching,  only  a  little 
broader,  to  add  shade  delicately  beyond  each  edge,  so  as  to 
lead  tlfe  darker  tints  into  the  paler  ones  imperceptibly.  By 
touchiug  the  paper  very  lightly,  and  putting  a  multitude  of 
little  touches,  crossing  and  rccrossing  in  every  direction,  jon 
will  gradually  be  able  to  work  op  to  the  darker  tiiit-s,  ontside 
of  each,  so  as  quite  to  efface  their  edges,  and  unite  them  ten- 
derly witli  the  nest  tint.  The  whole  square,  when  done, 
should  look  evenly  shaded  from  dark  to  pale,  with  no  bars ; 
only  a  crossing  texture  of  touches,  something  like  chopped 
straw,  over  the  whole.' 

Neit,  take  your  rounded  pebble  ;  arrange  it  in  any  light 
and  shade  yon  like  ;  outline  it  very  loosely  with  the  pencil. 
Pot  on  a  wash  of  colour,  prepared  very  pale,  quite  flat  o 
all  of  it,  except  the  highest  light,  leaving  the  edge  of  your 
colour  quite  sharp.  Theu  another  wash,  extending  only  over 
the  darker  parts,  leaving  the  edge  of  that  sharp  also,  a 
luting  the  square.  Then  another  wash  over  the  still  darker 
parts,  and  another  over  the  darkest,  leaving  each  edge  to  dtj 
■harp  Then,  with  the  small  touches,  efface  theed^fes,  reinforce 
tha  darks,  and  work   the  whole  delicately  together,  as  you 


'  Tbe  DM  of  acquiring  thia  bablt  of  execution  ib  tlial  you  may  ba  able, 
when  jon  begin  to  oolour,  to  let  one  hue  be  seen  in  minute  por 
^cuning  between  the  toucbee  oranotber. 
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would  with  the  pen,  till  yoa  have  got  it  to  the  likeness  of  tho 
trne  light  and  shade.  Yoa  will  find  that  the  tint  onderneatb 
is  a  great  help,  and  that  voa  can  now  get  effects  much  more 
subtle  and  complete  than  with  the  pen  merely. 

The  use  of  leaving  the  edges  always  sharp  is  that  yoa  may  net 
trouble  or  vex  the  colour,  but  let  it  lie  as  it  falls  suddenly  on 
the  paper;  colour  looks  much  more  lovely  when  it  has  been  laid 
on  with  a  dash  of  the  brush,  and  left  to  dry  in  its  own  way, 
than  when  it  has  been  dragged  about  and  disturbed  ;  so  that  it 
is  always  better  to  let  the  edges  and  forms  be  a  little  wrong, 
even  if  one  cannot  correct  them  afterwards,  than  to  lose  this 
fresh  quality  of  the  tint.  Very  great  masters  in  water-colour 
ran  lay  on  the  true  forms  at  once  with  a  dash,  and  bad  masters 
iu  water-colour  lay  on  grossly  false  forms  with  a  dash,  and 
leave  them  false  ;  for  people  in  general,  not  knowing  false  from 
true,  are  as  much  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  power  in  the 
irregular  blot  as  with  the  presence  of  power  in  the  determined 
one  ;  but  ive^  in  our  beginnings,  must  do  as  much  as  we  can 
with  the  broad  dash,  and  then  correct  with  the  point,  till  we 
are  quite  right.  We  must  take  care  to  be  right,  at  whatever 
cost  of  pains  ;  and  then  gradually  we  shall  find  we  can  be 
right  with  freedom. 

I  have  hitherto  limited  you  to  colour  mixed  with  two  or 
three  teaspoonfuls  of  water  ;  but  in  finishing  your  light  and 
shade  from  the  stone,  you  may,  as  you  efface  the  edge  of  the 
palest  coat  towards  the  light,  use  the  colour  for  the  small 
touches,  with  more  and  more  water,  till  it  is  so  pale  as  not  to  be 
perceptible.  Thus  you  may  obtain  a  perfect  gradation  to  the 
light.  And  in  reinforcing  the  darks,  when  they  are  very  dark, 
you  may  use  less  and  less  water.  If  you  take  the  colour 
tolerably  dark  on  your  brush,  only  always  liquid  (not  pasty), 
and  dash  away  the  superfluous  colour  on  blotting-i)aper,  you 
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will  find  ibat,  tonchiag  ihe  pajiur  iiiry  Ilgbllj  wil.b  the  liry 
brusli,  you  cfiu,  by  repcateil  louobus,  produce  a  dust;  kind  of 
bloom,  very  valonble  iu  giving  displli  to  sbadow;  but  it  rcqairec 
l^reat  putiBiice  and  delicacy  of  baud  to  do  this  properly 
You  will  fiud  much  of  tliis  kind  of  work  in  tlie  groiruds  sud 
ehadons  of  William  Hunt's  drawings.' 

As  you  get  used  to  tbe  brush  aud  colour,  you  will  graduallj 
End  oat  tlieir  ways  for  yourself,  and  get  the  manageuiBat  ol 
tliem.  Notbijig  but  practice  will  do  this  perfectly ;  bat  yoa 
will  ofteD  gave  yourself  much  discouragemeat  by  remembering 
wbat  I  haye  bo  often  aeieiled, — tbat  if  anylliiiig  goes  wrong,  it 
is  nearly  sure  to  be  rellueiueut  that  h  wantiug,  not  force  ;  and 
connexion,  uot  alteration.  If  you  dislike  the  state  your  draw- 
"jng  is  in,  do  not  lose  patience  with  it,  nor  dash  at  it,  nor  alter 
"Sts  plan,  nor  rub  it  desperately  out,  at  the  place  you  think 
'^vrong  ;  but  look  if  there  are  no  shadows  you  can  gradate  more 
perfectly  ;  no  little  gaps  and  rents  you  can  till ;  no  forma  yoa 
more  delicately  definn  :  and  da  not  rush  at  any  of  the 
irs  or  incompletioiis  thus  discerned,  but  efface  or  supply 
■slowly,  and  yon  will  soon  find  your  drawing  take  another  look. 
A.  very  useful  ex]}ediGnt  in  producing  socne  effects,  ja  to  wet 
.the  paper,  and  then  lay  the  colour  on  it,  more  or  less  wet, 
-According  to  tbe  effect  you  want.  You  will  soon  see  bow  pret- 
■lily  it  gradates  itself  as  it  dries  ;  when  dry,  you  can  reinforce 
'it  with  delicate  stippling  when  you  want  it  darker,  Also, 
•  wlule  tbe  colour  is  still  damp  on  the  paper,  by  drying  your 

■  brush  thoroughly,  and  touching  tbe  colour  with  the  brush  so 

■  dried,  you  may  take  oul  soft  lights  with  great  tenderness  and 
precision.     Try  all  sorts  of  experiments  of  this  kind,  noticing 

the  color  behaves  ;    bnt  remcmberiug  always  that  youi 

'  WillUin  Hunt,  of  the  Old  Water-colour  Bwael^, 
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final  resalts  mast  be  obtained  and  can  only  be  obtained,  by 
pore  work  with  the  point,  as  much  as  in  the  pen  drawing. 

Ton  will  find  also,  as  yon  deal  with  more  and  more  com 
plicated  subjects,  that  Nature's  resources  in  light  and  shade 
are  so  much  richer  than  yours,  that  you  cannot  possibly  get  all| 
or  anything  like  all,  the  gradations  of  shadow  in  any  giyeo 
group.  When  this  is  the  case,  determine  first  to  keep  the 
broad  masses  of  things  distinct :  if,  for  instance,  there  is  a 
green  book,  and  a  white  piece  of  paper,  and  a  black  inkstand 
in  the  group,  be  sure  to  keep  the  white  paper  as  a  light  mass, 
the  green  book  as  a  middle  tint  mass,  the  black  inkstand  as  a 
dark  mass  ;  and  do  not  shade  the  folds  in  the  paper,  or  cor 
ners  of  the  book,  so  as  to  equal  in  depth  the  darkness  of  the 
inkstaud.  The  great  difference  between  the  masters  of  light 
and  shade,  and  imperfect  artists,  is  the  power  of  the  former  to 
draw  so  delicately  as  to  express  form  in  a  dark-coloured  object 
with  little  light,  and  in  a  light-coloured  object  with  little 
darkness ;  and  it  is  better  even  to  leave  the  forms  here  and 
there  unsatisfactorily  rendered  than  to  lose  the  general  rela- 
tions of  the  great  masses.  And  this  observe,  not  because 
masses  are  grand  or  desirable  things  in  your  composition  (for 
with  composition  at  present  you  have  nothing  whatever  to  do), 
but  because  it  is  a  fc^  that  things  do  so  present  themselves  to 
the  eyes  of  men,  and  that  we  see  paper,  book,  and  inkstand  as 
three  separate  things,  before  we  see  the  wrinkles,  or  chinks,  or 
corners  of  any  of  the  three.  Understand,  therefore,  at  once, 
that  no  detail  can  be  as  strongly  expressed  in  drawing  as  it  is 
!n  the  reality  ;  and  strive  to  keep  all  your  shadows  and  marks 
and  minor  markings  on  the  masses,  lighter  than  they  appear  to 
be  in  Nature  ;  you  are  sure  otherwise  to  get  them  too  dark 
fou  will  in  doing  this  find  that  you  cannot  get  the  projection 
of  things  sufficiently  shown  ;  but  never  mind  that ;  there  is  no 
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need  tliat  tliej  slionid  appear  to  project,  but  great  ueed  tliai 
their  relatioua  of  shade  to  each  otiier  should  be  presei'ved.  AH 
deceptive  projection  is  obtained  by  partial  exaggeration  of 
shallow  ;  and  whenever  you  Bee  it,  yon  may  be  sure  the  draw- 
ing is  aoTH  or  less  bad  ;  a  thoroughly  Gne  drawing  or  painting 
will  always  show  a  slight  tendency  towards  _^(»i«s. 

Observe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  however  white  an  object 
may  be,  there  is  always  some  &rnail  point  of  it  wiiiter  than  th* 
rest.     You  mast  therefore  have  a  slight  tone  of  grey  over  ■ 
eierytbing  iu  your  pictnre  except  on  the  extreme  high  hghts  ; 
CTen  the  piece  of  white  paper,  in  your  subject,  must  he  toned 
Blightly  down,  nnless  (and  there  are  a  thousand  chances  to  one 
ag^nst  its  being  so)  it  should  all  be  turned  so  as  fully  to  front   i 
the  light.     By  esaminiug  the  treatment  of  the  white  objects  in    i 
any  pictures  accessible  to  you  by  Paul  Veronese  or  Titian,  yoa   , 
will  soon  understand  this.' 

As  soon  as  yon  feel  yourself  capable  of  expressing  with  the 
brnsb  tho  uudulationa  of  surfaces  aud  the  relations  of  masses, 
you  may  proceed  to  draw  more  complicated  and  beautiful 
things.*     And  lirst,  the  boughs  of  trees,  now  not  in  mere  dark 

'  At  Marlborough  DousB,  among  the  four  principal  examples  of  Tnr- 
aei^B  later  iratcr-i:otour  drawing,  perhaps  tbs  most  neglected  is  that  of 
flabing-boats  nmi  fish  at  sunset.  It  is  one  of  his  most  wonderfui  works, 
Ihoagh  unfinislioil.  If  you  cxaiiiiue  the  larger  wbite  Gsliing-boat  sail, 
70U  will  find  it  has  a  little  spark  of  pure  white  in  its  right-liand  upper 
DOnKr,  about  as  large  as  a  minute  pin's  head,  and  that  all  the  s' 
tin  «aU  is  gradated  lo  that  focus.  Try  to  copy  this  sail  once 
1l1  you  will  begin  to  understand  Turner's  work.  Similarly  thi 
lh«  Cupid  ia  Correg(;io's  large  pLi:lure  in  the  National  Gallery  19  focussed 
M  two  little  grains  of  white  at  tlie  top  of  it.  The  points  of  light 
white  Bower  in  the  n'reath  round  tiie  head  of  the  danuing  child-faun,  it 
T'tian's  Baechiu  and  Ariadne,  eiemplify  the  sainu  thing. 

'  I  sIibU  noi  h-nneloiifartl  number  the   eieicisea  recoTumenOieii ',  bb 
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relief,  but  in  full  rounding.  Take  the  first  bit  of  branch  oi 
stump  that  cc'ines  to  hand,  with  a  fork  in  it ;  cut  off  the  eiAa 
of  the  forking  branches,  so  as  to  leave  the  whole  only  about  a 
foot  in  length  ;  get  a  piece  of  paper  the  same  size,  fix  jour  bit 
of  branch  in  some  place  where  its  position  will  not  be  altered, 
and  draw  it  thoroughly,  in  all  its  light  and  shade,  full  size 
striving,  above  all  things,  to  get  an  accurate  expression  of  its 
structure  at  the  fork  of  the  branch.  When  once  jon  have 
mastered  the  tree  at  its  armpits,  jou  will  have  little  more  trou- 
ble with  it. 

Always  draw  whatever  the  background  happens  to  be, 
exactly  as  you  see  it.  Wherever  you  have  fastened  the  bough, 
you  must  draw  whatever  is  behind  it,  ugly  or  not,  else  you  will 
never  know  whether  the  light  and  shade  are  right ;  they  may 
appear  quite  wrong  to  you,  only  for  want  of  the  background. 
And  this  general  law  is  to  be  observed  in  a.11  your  studies : 
whatever  you  draw,  draw  completely  and  unalteringly,  else  you 
never  know  if  what  you  have  done  is  right,  or  whether  you 
could  have  done  it  rightly  had  you  tried.  There  is  nothing 
visible  out  of  which  you  may  not  get  useful  practice. 

Next,  to  put  the  leaves  on  your  boughs.  Gather  a  small 
twig  with  four  or  five  leaves  on  it,  put  it  into  water,  put  a  sheet 
of  light-coloured  or  white  paper  behind  it,  so  that  all  the  leaves 
may  be  relieved  in  dark  from  the  white  field  ;  then  sketch  in 
their  dark  shape  carefully  with  pencil  as  you  did  the  complicated 
boughs,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  all  their  masses  and  interstices 
are  right  in  shape  before  you  begin  shading,  and  complete  as 
far  as  you  can  with  pen  and  ink,  in  the  manner  of  Fig.  6.,  which 
IS  a  young  shoot  of  lilac. 

•hej  are  distinguished  only  by  increasing  difficulty  of  sibject,  not  bji 
difference  of  method 
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Yon  will  probably,  in  spile  of 
all  your  pattern  drawings,  be  at 
first  puzzled  by  leaf  foreshorten- 
ing ;  especially  because  the  look 
of  retirement  or  projection  de- 
pends not  so  mucli  on  the  per- 
spective of  the  leaves  themaelves 
'  &a  on  the  double  sight  of  the 
two  eyes.  Now  there  are  certaia 
artifices  by  which  good  painters 
can  partly  conquer  thia  difEcnlty; 
as  slight  exaggerations  of  force 
or  colonr  in  the  nearer  parts,  and 
of  obscurity  iu  the  more  distant 
ones  ;  but  yon  must  not  attempt 
anything  of  this  kind.  When  you 
are  first  sketching  the  leaves, 
shut  one  of  your  eyes,  fix  a  point 
in  the  background,  to  bring  the 
point  of  one  of  the  leaves  against, 
and  so  Rketeh  the  whole  bongh 
as  you  see  it  in  a  li.xed  position,  lookiug  with  one  eja 
only.  Your  drawing  never  can  be  made  to  look  like  the  object 
i1«elf,  as  you  see  that  object  willi  both  eyes,'  but  it  can  be 
made  perfectly  hke  the  object  seen  with  one,  and  you  must  be 
content  when  you  have  got  a  resemblance  on  these  terms. 

In  order  to  get  clearly  at  the  notion  of  the  thing  to  be  done, 
take  a  single  long  leaf,  hold  it  with  its  point  towards  yon, 

'  If  you  understand  the  principle  of  the  Htereoseopp  joii  wilt  know 
vhy:  if  not,  it  doca  not  mutter;  (ruBC  me  I'or  tbe  trmh  of  itie  etatQ- 
meat,  xs  I  curniot  explua  tlie  principle  without  diagrams  &iid  much  ItMi 
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as  flat  as  yoa  can,  so  as  to  see  nothing  of  it  but  its  thinness,  aa 
if  yon  wanted  to  know  how  thin  it  was  ;  outline  it  so.  Then 
slope  it  down  gradually  towards  you,  and  watch  it  as  it  length 
ens.  out  to  its  full  length,  held  perpendicularly  down  before  you. 
Draw  it  in  three  or  four  different  positions  between  these 
extremes,  with  its  ribs  as  they  appear  in  each  position,  and  you 
;^ill  soon  find  out  how  it  must  be. 

Draw  first  only  two  or  three  of  the  leaves  ;  then  larger  clus- 
ters ;  and  practise,  in  this  way,  more  and  more  complicated 
pieces  of  bough  and  leafage,  till  you  find  you  can  master  the 
most  dl^cult  arrangements,  not  consisting  of  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  leaves.  You  will  find  as  you  do  this,  if  you  have  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  any  gallery  of  pictures,  that  you  take  a 
much  more  lively  interest  than  before  in  the  work  of  the  great 
masters  ;  you  will  see  that  very  often  their  best  backgrounds 
are  composed  of  little  more  than  a  few  sprays  of  leafage,  care- 
fully studied,  brought  against  the  distant  sky  ;  and  that 
another  wreath  or  two  form  the  chief  interest  of  their  fore- 
grounds. If  yen  live  in  London  you  may  test  your  progress 
accurately  by  the  degree  of  admiration  you  feel  for  the  leaves 
of  vine  round. the  head  of  the  Bacchus,  in  Titian's  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne.  All  this,  however,  will  not  enable  you  to  draw  a 
mass  of  foliage.  You  will  find,  on  looking  at  any  rich  piece  of 
vegetation,  that  it  is  only  one  or  two  of  the  nearer  clusters  that 
you  can  by  any  possibility  draw  in  this  complete  manner. 
The  mass  is  too  vast,  and  too  intricate,  to  be  thus  dealt  with. 

You  must  now  therefore  have  recourse  to  some  confused 
luode  of  execution,  capable  of  expressing  the  confusion  of 
Nature.  And,  first,  you  must  understand  what  the  character 
of  that  confusion  is.  If  you  look  carefully  at  the  outer  sprays 
uf  any  tree  at  twenty  or  thirty  yards'  distance,  you  will  sea 
them  defined  against  the  sky  in  masses,  which,  at  first,  look 
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I  qoite  definite  ;  bat  if  yon  examine  them,  you  will  see,  mingled 
with  the  real  shapes  of  leaves,  maay  iadistiact  lines,  which  are, 
Eome  of  them,  gtalks  of  leaves,  ond  some,  leaves  seen  with  the 
edge  tnrned  towards  yon,  and  coming'  into  sight  in  a  brokeii 
way  ;  for,  supposing  the  real  leaf  shape  to  be  as  at  17,  Fig.  1., 
this,  when  removed  some  yards  from  the  eye,  will  appear  darli 
against  the  sky,  as  at  b;   then,  when  removed  some  yards 


farther  still,  the  stalk  and  point  dsappear  altogether,  the  mid- 
tile  of  the  leaf  becomes  little  more  than  a  line  ;  and  the  result 
B  the  condition  at  c,  only  with  this  farther  snbtlety  in  the  look 
)f  it,  inexpressible  in  the  woodcnt,  that  the  stalk  and  point  of 
;he  leaf,  thongh  they  have  disappeared  to  the  eye,  ha?c  yet 
eome  influence  in  chfddng  the  light  at  the  places  where  they 
vtsist,  and  cause  a  sliglit  dimness  abont  the  part  of  the  leaf 
"Which  remains  visible,  so  that  its  perfect  effect  could  only  be 
'endered  by  two  layers  of  colour,  one  subduing  the  sky  tone  a 
little,  the  nest  drawing  the  broken  portions  of  the  leaf,  as  at  «, 
■tnd  carefully  indicating  the  greater  darkness  of  the  spot  in  the 
»niddle,  where  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  is. 

This  is  the  perfect  theory  of  the  matter.     In  practice  we  caa- 
»ot  reach  such  accuracy ;  bat  we  shall  be  able  to  ictticT  \ii« 
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general  look  of  the  foliage  satisfactorily  bj  the  following  mode 
of  practice. 

Gather  a  spraj  of  any  tree,  about  a  foot  or  e^bteen  iacbsB 
long.  Fix  it  firmly  hy  the  stem  in  anything  that  will  sapport 
it  steadily  ;  put  it  about  eight  feet  away  from  you,  or  ten  if 
yoQ  are  far-sighted.  Put  a  sheet  of  not  very  white  paper 
behind  it,  as  nsuaL  Then  draw  very  carefully,  first  placing 
them  with  pencU,  and  then  filling  tbem  up  with  ink,  erery  leaf 
mass  and  stalk  of  it  in  simple  black  profile,  as  you  see  them 
agtunst  the  paper  :  Fig.  8.  is  a  bongh  of  Phillyrea  bo  drawn. 
Do  not  be  afraid  of  mnning  the  leaves  into  a  black  mass  when 
they  come  together  ;  this  exercise  is  only  to  teach  yon  what 
the  actual  shapes  of  such  masses  are  when  seen  against  the  sky. 


Make  two  carefol  studies  of  this  kind  of  one  bough  of  every 
commoa  tree — oak,  ash,  olm,  birch,  beech  &c. ;  in  fact,  if  yon 
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Ke  good,  and  iDdnstrioQi^,  yoa  will  make  oug  sach  etusfj  care- 
fallj  at  least  three  times  a  week,  ontil  yon  have  esaraplea  of 
erery  sort  of  tree  and  shrnb  you  can  get  branches  of.  You 
we  to  make  two  Btudies  of  each  boogh,  for  this  reasou — all 
masses  of  foliage  have  an  tipper  and  under  surface,  and  the 
Hde  Tiew  of  them,  or  profile,  shows  a  wholly  different  orgitnistt- 
tioii  of  branches  from  that  seen  in  the  Tiew  from  above.  They 
iw  generally  seen  more  or  less  in  profile,  as  you  look  at  the 
wtoie  tree,  snd  Nature  puts  her  best  composition  into  the  pro- 
file wrangement.  But  the  view  from  above  or  below  occurs 
not  unfreqnently,  also,  and  it  is  quite  necessary  you  should 
draw  it  if  you  wish  to  understand  the  anatomy  of  the  tree. 
The  difference  between  the  two  views  is  often  for  ^eater  than 
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you  could  easily  conceive.     For  instance,  in  Pig.  9.,  a  is  the 

upper  view,  and  b  (he  profile,  of  a  single  spray  of  Phillyrea. 

"8'  8.  13  an  intermediate  view  of  a  larger  bough  ;  seen  from 

™M.th_  but  at  some  lateral  distance  also. 
"hen  you  have  done  a  few  branches  in  this  manner,  take 
''  "^f  the  drainings,  and  put  it  first  a  yard  away  from  you, 
^  a  yard  and  a  half,  then  two  yards  ;  observe  how  the  thin- 

•l^r  stalks  and  leaves  gradually  disappear,  leaving  only  a  vague 
*i4  Blight  darkness  where  they  were,  and  make  another  study 
"  the  effect  at  each  distance,  taking  care  to  draw  nolVm^ 
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more  than  you  really  see,  for  in  this  consists  all  the  difference 
between  what  would  be  merely  a  miniature  drawing  of  the  leaves 
Been  near^  and  a  full-size  drawing  of  the  same  leaves  at  a  dis- 
tance. By  full  size,  I  mean  the  size  which  they  would  really 
appear  of  if  their  outline  were  traced  through  a  pane  of  glass 
held  at  the  same  distance  from  the  eye  at  which  you  mean  to 
hold  your  drawing.  You  can  always  ascertain  this  full  size  of 
any  object  by  holding  your  paper  upright  before  you,  at  the 
distance  from  your  eye  at  which  you  wish  your  drawing  to  be 
seen.  Bring  its  edge  across  the  object  you  have  to  draw,  and 
mark  upon  this  edge  the  points  where  the  outline  of  the  object 
crosses,  or  goes  behind,  the  edge  of  the  paper.  You  will 
always  find  it,  thus  measured,  smaller  than  you  supposed. 

When  you  have  made  a  few  careful  experiments  of  this  kind  on 
your  own  drawings,  (which  are  better  for  practice,  at  first,  than 
the  real  trees,  because  the  black  profile  in  the  drawing  is  quite 
stable,  and  does  not  shake,  and  is  not  confused  by  sparkles  of 
lustre  on  the  leaves,)  you  may  try  the  extremities  of  the  real 
trees,  only  not  doing  much  at  a  time,  for  the  brightness  of  the 
sky  will  dazzle  and  perplex  your  sight.  And  this  brightness 
causes,  I  believe,  some  loss  of  the  outline  itself;  at  least  the 
chemical  action  of  the  light  in  a  photograph  extends  much 
within  the  edges  of  the  leaves,  and,  as  it  were,  eats  them  away 
so  that  no  tree  extremity,  stand  it  ever  so  still,  nor  any  other 
form  coming  against  bright  sky,  is  truly  drawn  by  a  photo- 
graph ;  and  if  yea  once  succeed  in  drawing  a  few  sprays 
rightly,  you  will  find  the  result  much  more  lovely  and  interes^ 
Ing  than  any  photograph  can  be. 

All  this  difficulty,  however,  attaches  to  the  rendering  merely 
the  dark  form  of  the  sprays  as  they  come  against  the  sky. 
Withm  those  sprays,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  tree,  there  is  a 
complexity  of  a  much  more  embarrassing  kind  ;  for  nearly  all 
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leaves  have  eome  lustre,  ftud  aU  are  more  or  leB§  translucentifl 
(letting  light  through  them)  ;    therefore,  in  any  given  leaf, 
besides  the  intricacies  of  its  own  proper  shudoire  and  foreshortr 
«uiugs,  there  are  three  series  of  circutnstaneca  which  alter  ur 
Lide  its  fonna.     First,  shadows  cast  on  it  by  other  leaves— t'    ' 
often  very  forcibly.     Secondly,  light  reflected  from  its  lustron  J 
fiarface,  BOmetimes  the  bino  of  the  sky,  BOmctiraes  the  white  of 
clouds,  or  the  buu  itself  flashing  like  a  star.    Thirdly,  forma  and 
eimdows  of  other  leaves,  seen  as  darknesses  through  the  translu- 
cent parts  of  the  leaf ;    a  most  important  element  of  foliag 
effect,  but  wholly  neglected  by  landscape  artists  in  general. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  is,  that  except  now  and  then  b 
chalice,  the  form  of  a  complete  leaf  is  never  seen  ;  but  a  mai 
"vellous  and  quaint  confusion,  very  definite,  indeed,  in  its  evi- 
<lence  of  direction  of  growth,  and  nuity  of  action,  but  wholly 
indefinable  and  inextricable,  part  by  part,  by  any  aioouut  of 
patience.  You  cannot  possibly  work  it  out  in  fac  simile,  thongh 
joa  took  a  twelvemonth's  time  to  a  tree  ;  and  you  must  there- 
fore try  to  discover  some  mode  of  execution  which  will  more  or 
lesB  imitate,  by  its  own  variety  and  mystery,  the  variety  and 
■njstery  of  Nature,  without  absolute  delineation  of  det^aiL 

Now  I  have  led  you  to  this  conclusion  by  observation  of  tree 
form  only,  because  in  that  the  thing  to  be  proved  is  clearest. 
Jial  no  natural  object  exists  which  does  uot  involve  in  some 
jiart  or  parts  of  it  this  inimitableness,  this  mystery  of  quantity, 
Trhich  needs  peculiarity  of  handling  and  trick  of  touch  to 
express  it  completely.  If  leaves  are  intricate,  so  is  moes,  so 
Ib  foam,  so  is  rock  cleavage,  so  are  fur  and  hair,  and  texture 
«f  drapery,  and  of  clouds.  And  although  methods  and  dea- 
terities  of  handling  are  wholly  useless  if  you  have  not  gained 
fifii'.  the  thorough  knowledge  of  the  form  of  the  thing ;  so 
that  if  you  caunot  draw  a  branch  perfectly,  then  much  kgn 
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a  tree ;  and  if  not  a  wreath  of  mist  perfectly,  mnch  less  a 
flock  of  clonds  ;  and  if  not  a  single  grass  blade  perfectly,  much 
less  a  grass  bank  ;  yet  having  once  got  this  power  orer  deci- 
fiive  form,  you  may  safely — and  most,  in  order  to  perfection  of 
work — carry  out  your  knowledge  by  every  aid  of  method  and 
dexterity  of  hand. 

But,  in  order  to  find  out  what  method  can  do,  you  must  now 
look  at  Art  as  well  as  at  Nature,  and  see  what  means  painters  and 
engravers  have  actually  employed  for  the  expression  of  these  sub- 
tleties. Whereupon  arises  the  question,  what  opportunity  have 
you  to  obtain  engravings  ?  You  ought,  if  it  is  at  all  in  your 
power,  to  possess  yourself  of  a  certain  number  of  good  examples 
of  Turner's  engraved  works :  if  this  be  not  in  your  power,  you 
must  just  make  the  best  use  you  can  of  the  shop  windows,  or 
of  any  plates  of  which  you  can  obtain  a  loan.  Very  possibly, 
the  difiGiculty  of  getting  sight  of  them  may  stimulate  you  to  put 
them  to  better  use.  But,  supposing  your  means  admit  of  your 
doing  so,  possess  yourself,  first,  of  the  illustrated  edition  either 
of  Rogers's  Italy  or  Eogers's  Poems,  and  then  of  about  a  doeen, 
of  the  plates  named  in  the  annexed  lists.  The  prefixed  letters 
indicate  the  particular  points  deserving  your  study  in  each 
engraving.'    Be  sure,  therefore,  that  your  selection  includes,  a 

'  If  you  can,  get  first  the  plates  marked  with  a  star.    The  letters  moan 
ad  follows : — 

stands  for  architecture,  including  distant  grouping  of  towns,  cottagea« 

&c 
c  clouds,  including  mist  and  aerial  effecta. 

/foliage. 

/  ground,  including  low  hills,  when  not  rocky. 

f  effects  of  light 

*»  mountains,  or  bold  rocky  ground. 

p  power  of  general  arrangement  and  effect. 


^IPHP 

pmpH^H 

■^isTTj                          an 

nllsT  FiuonoK.                               ^^fl 

1        all  erenU,  one  plute  murked  with  each  letter— of  coorae  the    ^| 

■        platea  marked  with  two  o 

three  letters  ore,  for  the  most  part,'  ^^| 

■       the  beet.    Do  not  jnt  more  than  twelve  of  theee  plates,  nof'^H 

f  loiet  water. 

■ 

^nmaing  or  rough  water  j  o 

riTera,  ctcq  If  ca^m,  ttheo  [heir  line  of  ^^| 

Sow  ig  beaudfullj  marked. 

■ 

From  Ikt  Mngland  Siries.                                          ^^^H 

os/r.  Arundel. 

o/g,  TreTuaton.                                 ^^| 

a/I.  Adhbf  dalaZouche. 

./,.L..».».                             ■ 

alqr.  Barnard  Caatle.' 

e  J  (11  r.  Lancaster  Sanda."                  ^^| 

b            /mr.  BoKoii  Abbej. 

flS/.Launc««10B.                           ^H 

h          fg  '.  BuL-kf«9lleigh.« 

e/:  r.  Leicester  ^bbey.                  ^H 

I            »lp.0.ernar.nn. 

/r.  Ludlow.                                ^^1 

■           «  I  7.  Castle  UpDor. 

4/i.  Margate.                               ^H 

r    ,/,.co,ch...„. 

a  {      Oi'ford.                                  ^H 

^H 

tfp.  Dartmonth  Co'B. 

/  Fowls  CtBtJe.                         ^H 

e  ;  q.  Flinl  Caatie,- 

j  m  }.  Frudhne  Caatle.                     ^^| 

./fi.Kiare8borough.' 

flmr.  Chain  Bridge  OTer  Tees.*       ^H 

nr.  Bigh  Force  of  Teea.- 

m  ;.  micawater.                              ^H 

L                                                    /m.  ValleOruoU.                                                 ^H 

P            "PS-Aroni. 

p.  St.  Gennain  en  Lajre.             ^H 

-  M.  Draohenfelll. 

(p  9.  Florence,                                      ^^| 

t                 /l.U«ler.- 

J  m.  Balljborgh  NeiB."                  ^H 

1                                                  J^hm  tA«  SJib  S>rfM.                                            ^1 

1             /m-Koont  Lebanon. 

a.i7.Jopp..                                    ^H 

H                m.  Bock  of  UoseR  at  Ona 

«  ;  P  7.  SolomoD^B  Poob.*                   ^^H 

1           t  i  m.  Jericho. 

a  I.  Santa  Baba.                               ^H 
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e?en  all  the  twelve  at  first.  For  the  more  engravings  yoo 
have,  the  less  attention  you  will  pay  to  them.  It  is  a  general 
truth,  that  the  enjoyment  derivable  from  art  cannot  be 
increased  in  quantity,  beyond  a  certain  point,  by  quantity  of 
possession  ;  it  is  only  spread,  as  it  were,  over  a  larger  surface^ 
and  very  often  dulled  by  finding  ideas  repeated  in  different 
works.  Now,  for  a  beginner,  it  is  always  better  that  his  atten- 
tion should  be  concentrated  on  one  or  two  good  things,  and  all 
his  enjoyment  founded  on  them,  than  that  he  should  look  at 
many,  with  divided  thoughts.  He  has  much  to  discover  ;  and 
his  best  way  of  discovering  it  is  to  think  long  over  few  things, 
and  watch  them  earnestly.  It  is  one  of  the  worst  errors  of 
this  age  to  try  to  know  and  to  see  too  much :  the  men  who 
seem  to  know  everything,  never  in  reality  know  anything 
rightly.    Beware  of  hand-book  knowledge. 

These  engravings  are,  in  general,  more  for  you  to  look  at 
than  to  copy ;  and  they  will  be  of  more  use  to  you  when  we 
come  to  talk  of  composition,  than  they  are  at  present ;  still,  it 
will  do  you  a  great  deal  of  good,  sometimes  to  try  how  far  you 
Ban  get  their  delicate  texture,  or  gradations  of  tone  ;  as  your 

-FVwn  8cotf8  Works. 

p  r.  Melrose.  e  m.  Glencoe. 

/  r.  Dryburgh.*  e  m.  Loch  Coriskiii. 

a  /.  Oaerlaverock.  ■ 

From  the  **  Rivers  of  France/* 

m  J,  Chateau  ot  Amboise,  with        a  p.  Rouen  Cathedral 
large  bridge  on  right.  /p.  Pont  de  PArche. 

/|ir.  Rouen,  looking  down  the  //p.  View   on   the    Seine,    witk 

river,  poplars  on  right.*  avenue. 

flip.  Rouen,  with  cathedral  and  aep.  Bridge  of  Meolan. 

rainbow,  avenue  on  the  left,  e  gp  r.  Caude\>eo.* 
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pen-and-ink  drawing  will  be  apt  to  ioclme  tjo  much  to  a 
Borateliy  and  broken  kind  of  shade.  For  instance,  the  texture 
of  the  white  convent  wall,  and  the  dmwing  of  ita  tiled  roof,  id 
the  vignette  at  p.  227.  of  liogers's  Poems,  is  as  exquisite  u 
work  can  possibly  be  ;  and  it  will  be  a  great  and  profitabii 
achievement  if  yon  can  at  all  approach  ic.  In  like  manner,  if 
fou  can  at  all  imitate  the  dark  distant  country  at  p.  1.,  or  the 
sky  at  p.  80.,  of  the  same  volume,  or  the  foliage  at  pp,  12.  and 
144,,  it  will  be  good  gain  ;  and  if  you  can  once  draw  the  roll 
ing  clouds  and  running  river  at  p.  9.  of  the  "  Italy,"  or  the 
city  in  the  vignette  of  Aosta  at  p.  25.,  or  the  inoonlight  at  p. 
223.,  you  will  find  that  even  Nature  herself  cannot  afterwards 
very  terribly  puzzle  yon  with  her  torrents,  or  towers,  or  moon 

light.  I 

You  need  not  copy  touch  for.  touch,  but  try  to  get  the  Botnf 
effect.  And  if  yon  feel  discouraged  by  the  delicacy  required, 
and  begin  to  think  that  engraving  is  not  drawing,  and  that 
copying  it  caimot  help  you  to  draw,  remember  that  it  differs 
&om  common  drawing  only  by  the  difliculties  it  has  to  encoun- 
ter. You  perhaps  have  got  into  a  careless  habit  of  thinking 
that  CDgraring  is  a  mere  husin^a,  easy  enongh  when  one  has 
got  into  the  knack  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  form  of 
drawing  more  difficalt  than  common  drawing,  by  exactly  so 
much  as  it  is  more  difficult  to  cut  steel  than  to  move  the  pencil 
over  paper.  It  is  true  that  there  are  certain  mechanical  aids 
and  methods  which  reduce  it  at  certain  stages  either  to  pure 
nmcliine  work,  or  to  more  or  less  a  habit  of  hand  and  arm;  bnt 
this  is  cot  so  in  the  foliage  jou  are  trying  to  copy,  of  which  t!i6 
beet  and  prettiest  parts  are  always  etched — that  is,  drawn  with 
t  fine  steel  point  and  free  hand  :  only  the  line  made  is  white 
instead  of  black,  which  renders  it  much  more  difficult  to  judge 
o(  what  you  are  about.    And  the  trying  to  copy  lUcae  "ij\a\:0» 
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*ill  be  good  for  you,  because  it  will  awaken  you  to  the  tn 
labour  and  skill  of  tiie  eugraver,  aud  make  joa  naderEtaan 
liitlu  how  people  uiQEt  work,  in  this  world,  who  hare  reallj  I 
de  atJjtbing  in  it. 

Do  not,  however,  Goppose  that  I  give  yoa  the  engraving  as  e 
model — far  from  it ;  bat  it  is  necessary  yon  should  be  able  te 
do  as  well '  before  you  think  of  doing  better,  and  you  will  find 
many  little  helps  and  hints  in  the  various  work  of  it.  Only 
remember  that  aU  engravers'  foregrounds  are  bad  ;  whenever 
yoii  see  the  peculiar  wriggling  parallel  lines  of  modern  engrav- 
ings become  distinct,  you  must  not  copy  ;  nor  admire  :  it  is 
only  the  softer  masses,  and  distances;  and  portions  of  the  foliage 
in  the  plates  marked  /,  which  yon  may  copy.  The  best  for  this 
purpose,  if  jou  can  got  it,  is  the  "  Chain  bridge  over  the  Tees," 
of  the  England  series  ;  the  thicket  on  the  right  is  very  beanti- 
fnl  and  instructive,  and  very  like  Turner.  The  folia| 
"  Ludlow  "  and  "  Fowls  "  is  also  remarkably  good. 

Besides  these  line  engravings,  and  to  protect  jou  from  wBj 
hann  there  is  in  their  influence,  you  are  to  provide  yourself,  i 
possible,  with  a  Rembrandt  etching,  or  a  photograph  ( 
(of  figures,  not  landscape),  It  does  not  matter  of  what  salP 
ject,  or  whether  a  sketchy  or  finished  one,  but  the  sketchy  onea 
are  generally  cheapest,  and  will  teach  yon  most.  Copy  it  as 
well  as  you  can,  noticing  especially  that  Rembrandt's  most 
rapid  lines  have  steady  purpose  ;  and  that  they  are  Imd  with 
»lmost  inconceiTable  precision  when  the  object  becomes  at  all 
interesting.  The  "  Prodigal  Son,"  "  Death  of  the  Vii^ 
"  Abraham  and  Isaac,"  and  such  others,  containing  incidj 
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I  minutely :  tho  diamond  cuts  finor  linea  on  the  at 
n  paper  witb  jour  pen  ;  bnt  jou  muat  be  able  to  ^ 
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and  character  rather  than  chiaroscuro,  will  be  the  most  iuatruo- 
nve  Yoti  can  buy  one  ;  copy  it  well ;  then  excha.jge  it,  at 
little  loss,  for  another  ;  mid  so,  gradually,  obtaiu  a  good  know 
ledge  of  bis  system.  Whenerer  joq  have  au  opportunity  of 
examining  his  work  at  museoais,  &c.,  do  so  with  the  greatsat 
care,  not  looking  at  many  thiaga,  but  a  long  time  at  each.  Yon 
maal:  also  provide  yourself,  if  possible,  with  an  engraving  of 
Albert  T>nrcr'3.  This  yon  will  not  be  able  to  copy  ;  but  yon 
mast  keep  it  beside  you,  and  refer  to  it  b«  a  standard  of  precision 
In  line.  If  you  can  get  one  with  a  wing  la  it,  it  will  be  beat. 
The  crest  with  the  cock,  that  with  the  skull  and  satyr,  aod  the 
"  Melancholy,"  are  the  best  you  could  have,  bat  any  will  do. 
Perfection  in  chiaroscuro  drawing  lies  between  these  two  mas- 
ters, Rembrandt  and  Durcr.  Rembrandt  Js  often  too  lose  and 
vague  ;  and  Durer  has  little  or  no  effect  of  mist  or  nncertaiuty. 
If  you  can  see  anywhere  a  drawing  by  Leonardo,  yoii  will  Gud 
It  balanced  between  the  two  characters  ;  bnt  there  are  no  eu- 
grariuge  which  present  this  perfection,  and  your  style  will  be 
beat  formed,  therefore,  by  alternate  study  of  Rembrandt  and 
Dorer.  Lean  rather  to  Durer  ;  it  is  better  for  amateurs  to  err 
on  the  side  of  precision  than  on  that  of  vagueness  :  and  though, 
M  I  have  just  said,  you  cannot  copy  a  Durer,  yet  try  every 
flow  and  then  a  quarter  of  an  inch  square  or  so,  and  see  how 
much  nearer  you  can  come  ;  you  cannot  possibly  try  to  draw 
the  leafy  crown  of  the  "  Melancholia  "  too  often. 

It  you  cannot  get  either  a  Eeroliraudt  or  a  Durer,  you  may 
nill  learn  much  by  carefully  studying  any  of  George  Cruik 
shank's  etchings,  or  Leech's  woodcuts  in  Punch,  on  the 
Bide  ;  with  Alfred  Bethel's  and  Eichter's '  on  the  severe  side 
But  in  so  doing  you  will  need  to  notice  the  following  points  ; 

'  See,  for  accoaat  of  Ibese  pUUa,  the  App«ad'i  on  "Works  to  c 
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When  either  the  material  (as  the  copper  or  wood)  or  th« 
time  of  an  artist,  does  not  permit  him  to  make  a  perfect  draw« 
ing, — that  is  to  say,  one  in  which  no  lines  shall  be  prominentlj 
visible, — and  he  is  reduced  to  show  the  black  lines,  either 
drawn  by  the  pen,  or  on  the  wood,  it  is  better  to  make  these 
lines  help,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  expression  of  texture  and  form 
Ton  will  thus  find  many  textures,  as  of  cloth  or  grass  or  flesh, 
and  many  subtle  effects  of  light,  expressed  by  Leech  with  zig- 
zag or  crossed  or  cariously  broken  lines  ;  and  you  will  see  that 
Alfred  Bethel  and  Eichter  constantly  express  the  direction  and 
rounding  of  surfaces  by  the  direction  of  the  lines  which  shade 
them.  All  these  various  means  of  expression  will  be  useful  to 
you,  as  far  as  you  can  learn  them,  provided  you  remember  that 
they  are  merely  a  kind  of  shorthand  ;  telling  certain  facts,  not 
in  quite  the  right  way,  but  in  the  only  possible  way  under  the 
conditions  :  and  provided  in  any  after  use  of  such  means,  you 
never  try  to  show  your  own  dexterity;  but  only  to  get  as  much 
record  of  the  object  as  you  can  in  a  given  time  ;  and  that  you 
continually  make  eflforts  to  go  beyond  such  shorthand,  and 
draw  portions  of  the  objects  rightly. 

And  touching  this  question  of  direction  of  lines  as  indicating 
that  of  surface,  observe  these  few  points : 

If  lines  are  to  be  distinctly  shown,  it  is  better  that,  so  far  as 
they  can  indicate  any  thing  by  their  direction,  they  should  ex- 
plain rather  than  oppo^se  the  general  character  of  the  object. 
Thus,  in  the  piece  of  wood-cut  from  Titian,  Fig.  10.,  the  linoG 
are  serviceable  by  expressing,  not  only  the  shade  of  the  trunk, 
•)ut  partly  also  its  roundness,  and  the  flow  of  its  grain.  And 
Albert  Durer,  whose  work  was  chiefly  engraving,  sets  himself 
always  thus  to  make  his  lines  as  valuable  as  possible  ;  telling 
much  by  them,  both  of  shade  and  direction  of  surface  :  and  if 
you  were  always  to  be  limited  to  engraving  on  copper  (and  did 


not  want  to  express  effects  of  mist  or  darkness,  as  well  as  deli- 
cate fonns),  Albert  Dnrer'a  way  of  work  would  bo  the  best  es- 
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ample  for  j-ou.     But,  inasmuch  as  the  perfect  way  of  drawing 
is  by  shade  without  lines,  and  the  great  painters  always  con- 
ceive their  subjent  as  complete,  even  when  they  are  sketcbing 
it  most  rapidly,  you  will  find  that,  when  they  are  not  limited  in 
means,  they  do  not  much  trust  to  direction  of  line,  but  wU!  | 
often  scratch  in  the  aliade  of  a  roonded  surface  with  nearly  I 
Rtrnight  lines,  that  is  to  suy,  with  the  easiest  and  quickest  jiuea  | 
possible  to  themselves.    \VTicn  the  hand  is  free,  the  easiest 
for  it  to  dravf  is  one  inclining  from  tlie  left  upwards  to  the  i 
li^t,  or  vice  versa,  from  the  right  downwards  to  the  left ;  and  ] 
when  done  very  qoieklj,  the  lino  is  hooked  a  little  at  the  end    ' 
by  the  e'ort  at  return  to  the  next.     Hence,  you  will  always   I 
fi.id  the  pencil,  chalk,  or  pen  sketch  of  a  very  great  master  fnll  I 
of  these  kind  of  lines  ;  and  even  if  he  draws  carefully,  yon  will  | 
fiid  him  using  simple  straight  lines  from  left  to  right,  when  a 
inferior  master  wonld  liare  used  curved  ones.    Fig.  1 1,  is  a  fair  | 
fiwwmile  of  part  of  a  sketch  of  Raphoel's,  which  exhibits  tl 
characters  very  dht'inatly.     Even  llic  careful  dia"fl'm^  o^  li^yS 
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Uflrdo  da  Yiud  are  shaded  n 


30mmoQly  with  atraignt  lii 

oDd  you  ma;  alwajrs 
assume  it  as  a  polat 
increasing  the  proba- 
iiilitj-  of  a  drawing  be- 
ing by  a  gri-'nt  master 
if  yon  find  ronnded 
Bufaces,  such  as  those 
of  cheeks  or  lips,  shad- 
ed with  straight  lines. 
But  you  will  also 
now  nndcretand  how 
easy  it  must  be  for  dis- 
honest dealers  to  forge 
or  imitate  scrawled 
sketches  like  Figure 
1 1.,  and  pass  ihem  for 
the  work  of  great  mas- 
ters ;  and  how  the 
powtr  of  dL-tenniaing 
ihe  genniucnesa  of 
druwliig  depends 
tirely  on  yonr  ki 
ing  ihe  fads  of  the 
object  drawn,  and  per- 
ceiring  whether  the 
basiy  faaitdilng  is  aU 
CODdndme  to  ihp  expression  of  those  Iruths,  lu  a  great  maa's 
work,  nt  its  fastest,  uo  line  is  thiunn  away,  and  it  is  nut  by 
rapidity,  but  the  fronimy  of  tiie  execution  that  you  know 
be  grMt.  Now  to  judgit  of  ibis  ecoaoiny,  yoo  mnst 
esacth  what  he  inciuit  tn  dn,  otherwise  you  cannot  of 
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discern  bow  far  he  has  done  it ;  that  is,  you  muse  know  the 
beaut;  and  nnture  of  the  thing  he  was  drawing.  All  judgment 
of  art  thus  filially  founds  itself  on  kuowledge  of  Nature, 

Bat  farther  observe,  that  this  scrawled,  or  economic,  or 
impetuous  execution  is  never  affertedly  inipetnous.  If  a  great 
man  ie  not  in  a  hurry,  be  never  pretends  \a  be ;  if  he  baa 
no  eagerness  in  his  heart,  !ie  puts  noae  into  his  hand  ;  if  ha 
thinks  bis  effect  wonid  be  better  got  with  t^Bo  lines,  lie  never, 
to  show  his  dexterity,  tries  to  do  it  with  one.  Be  assured, 
therefore  (and  this  is  a  matter  of  great  importance),  that 
yoQ  will  never  produce  a  great  drawing  by  imitating  the  «■«- 
<Mtion  of  a  great  master.  Acquire  bis  knowledge  and  share 
is  feelings,  and  the  easy  execution  will  fall  from  your  hand 
IS  it  did  from  his  ;  but  if  you  merely  scrawl  because  he 
scrawled,  or  blot  because  he  blotted,  you  will  not  only  never 
advance  in  power,  but  every  able  draughtsman,  and  every 
iudge  whose  opinion  is  worth  having,  will  know  you  for  a 
eheat,  and  despise  yon  accordingly. 
Again,  observe  respecting  the  use  of  outline  : 
AU  merely  outlined  drawings  are  bad,  for  the  simple  reason, 
that  an  artist  of  any  power  can  always  do  more,  and  tell  more, 
by  quitting  bis  outlines  occasionally,  and  scratching  in  a  few 
lines  for  shade,  than  be  can  by  restricting  himself  to  oailine 
only,  -Hence  the  fact  of  his  so  restricting  himself,  whatever 
•nay  be  the  occasion,  shows  bim  to  be  a  bad  draughtsman, 
and  not  to  know  how  to  apply  his  power  economically.  This 
hard  law,  however,  bears  only  on  drawings  meant  to  remain 
in  the  state  in  which  you  see  them  ;  not  on  those  which  wera 
meant  to  be  proceeded  with,  or  for  some  mechanical 
It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  draw  pure  outlines,  as  an  incipienl 
arrangement  of  a  composition,  to  be  filled  up  afterwards  with 
col'jnr,  or  to  be  pricked  thro  igh  and  used    as   ^atVeroa  i:a 
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tracings  ;  but  if,  with  no  such  ultimate  object,  making  the 
drawing  wholly  for  its  own  sake,  and  meaning  it  to  remain 
in  the  state  he  leaves  it,  an  artist  restricts  himself  to  outline, 
he  is  a  bad  draughtsman,  and  his  work  is  bad.  There  is 
no  exception  to  this  law.  A  good  artist  habitually  sees 
masses,  not  edges,  and  can  in  every  case  make  his  drawing 
more  expressive  (with  any  given  quantity  of  work)  by  rapid 
shade  than  by  contours  ;  so  that  all  good  work  whatever 
is  more  or  less  touched  with  shade,  and  more  or  less  inter- 
rupted as  outline. 

Hence,  the  published  works  of  Retsch,  and  all  the  English 
imitations  of  them,  and  all  outline  engravings  from  pictures, 
are  bad  work,  and  only  serve  to  corrupt  the  public  taste, 
and  of  such  outlines,  the  worst  are  those  which  are  darkened 
in  some  part  of  their  course  by  way  of  expressing  the  dark 
side,  as  Flaxman's  from  Dante,  and  such  others  ;  because  an 
outline  can  only  be  true  so  long  as  it  accurately  represents 
the  form  of  the  given  object  with  om  of  its  edges.  Thus,  the 
outline  a  and  the  outline  i.  Fig.  12.,  are  both  true  outlines  of  a 

ball ;  because,  however  thick  the  line  may 
^^L   ^^        be,  whether  we  take  the  interior  or  exterior 
\^  VX        edge  of  it,  that   edge  of  it  always  draws 
C^  a  true  circle.     But  c  is  a  false  outline  of 

c  a  ball,  because  either  the   inner  or  outer 

Pig.  12.  edge  of  the  black  line  must  be  an  untrue 

circle,  else  the  line  could  not  be  thicker  fn  one  place  than 
another.  Hence  all  "force,"  as  it  is  called,  is  gained  by  falsi- 
fication of  the  contours  ;  so  that  no  artist  whose  eye  is  true 
and  fine  could  endure  to  look  at  it.  It  does  indeed  often 
happen  that  a  painter,  sketching  rapidly,  and  trying  again 
and  again  for  some  line  which  he  cannot  quite  strike,  blackens 
or  loads  the  Grst  line  by  setting  others  beside  and  acrosa 
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it ;  &Dd  then  n  careless  obsorrer  supposes  it  hns  licen  thick- 
ened on  purpose  ;  or,  BOmetimea  also,  at  a  place  where  shade 
is  afterwards  to  eiiduae  the  form,    the   painter  will  strike  a 
broad  dtu^h  of  this  shade    beside  his  outline  at  once,  looking 
as  if  he  taeant  to  ibickeii  the  outline  ;  whereas  this  hvooA  j 
line  ia  only  the  first  instalnienl  of  the  fntiire  shadow,  and  tht    I 
outline  is  really  drawn  with  its  inner  edge.     And  thus,  fai    ' 
from  good  draughtsmen  darkening  the  lines  which  turn  awa; 
from  the  light,  the  itndcna/  with  them  is  ratlier  to  darken 
them  towards  the  light,  I'or  it  is  there  in  general  that  shada 
will  ultimately  enclose  them.     The  best  example  of  this  treat 
ment  that  I  know  is  Raphael's  sketch,  in  the  Louvre,  of  the 
bead  of  the  angel  pursuing  Ueliodorus,  the  one  that  shows 
part   of  the   left   eye ;    where    the    dark   strong   lines   which 
terminate  the  nose  and  forehead  towards  the  light  are  opposed 
to  tender  and  light  ones  behind  the  ear,  and  in  other  places 
towards  the  shade.     You  will  sec  in  Fig,  11.  the  same  principle 
Tarionsly  exempliGcc! ;   tjio  principal  dark  lines,  in   the  head    " 
and  drapery   of  the   arms,   being  on   the  side  turned  to  the    ] 
light.  1 

All     these    refinements    and    ultimate    principles,   howcTur, 
do  not  affect  your  drawing  for  the  present.     You  must  try 
lo  make  your  outlines  as  equal  as  possible  ;  and  employ  pure 
outline  only  for  the  two  following  purposes;  either  (1.)  to  J 
steady  yonr  hand,  as  in  Exercise  II.,  for  if  yon  cannot  draw    1 
tbe  line  itself,  you  will  never  be  able  to  terminate  yonr  shadow     i 
in  tbe  precise  shape  required,  when  the  line  is  absent  ;  or  (2.) 
''1  give  you  shorthand  meiDoraTida  of  forms,   when  you  are 
l.iesacd  for  time.     Thus  the  forms  of  distant  trees  in  groups 
nre  defined,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  light  edge  of  the  rounded 
mass  of  the  nearer  one  being  shown  against  the  darker  part     ' 
of  the  rounded  mass  of  a  more  distaut  one  ;  and  Vo  itsv*    , 
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thia  properly,  nearly  as  much  work  is  reqaircd  to  rouTid  each 
tree  a*  to  romtii  tho  stoae  iu  Fig.  5.  Of  course  you  cannot 
often  get  time  to  do  tiiis  ;  but  if  you  mark  the  terminal  line 
of  each  tree  as  is  done  by  Durer  in  Fi'^.  13.,  you  will  get 
a  most  useful  meniorandiira  of  tliuir  arrangement,  and  a  very 
interesting  drawing,  Ouly  observe  in  doing  thia,  you  must 
not,  because  the  procedure  is  a  quick  one,  hurry  that  pro- 
cedure itself.  You  will  find,  on  copying  that  bit  of  Durer, 
that  erery  one  of  bis  lines  ia  firm,  deliberate,  and  ocrnrately 
descriptire  as  far  as  it  goes.  It  means  a  bush  of  such  a  size 
and  such  a  shape,  definitely  observed  and  set  down  ;  it  con- 
tains a  true  "  Kignaiement "  of  every  nut-tree,  and  apple-tree, 
and  higher  bit  of  hedge,  all  round  that  villnge.  If  you  have 
not  time  to  draw  thus  carefully,  do  not  draw  at  all — yon  are 


merely  wasting  yonr  work   and  spoiling  your  taste.     When 
j-oa  have  bad  four  or  five  year-i'  ptnelka  ^on  may  be 
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to  make  nseful  memoritriOa  at  a  rapid  rate,  bnt.  not  yet ; 
except  sometimes  of  liglit  and  shade,  iu  a  way  of  wbiub  I 
will  tell  you  prusently.  And  tliia  use  of  outliiie,  note  further, 
is  wholly  confined  to  objects  which  have  tdgn  or  limiu.  You 
can  rtntliue  a  tree  or  a  stone,  wlieu  it  rines  against  another 
tree  or  stone  ;  but  you  cannot  outline  folds  in  drapery,  or 
waves  in  water  ;  if  these  are  to  be  expressed  at  all  it  nmst 
he  by  some  sort  eS  shade,  and  therefore  the  rule  that  no 
good  drawing  can  consist  througliout  of  pure  outline  remains 
absolute.  You  see,  iu  that  woodcut  of  Durer's,  his  reason 
for  even  limiting  himself  so  much  to  outline  as  he  has,  in  those 
distant  wowis  and  plains,  is  that  lie  may  leave  them  in  bright 
light,  to  be  thrown  out  stil!  more  by  the  dark  sky  and  the 
dark  village  spire  ;  and  the  scene  becomes  real  and  sunny  only 
by  the  addition  of  these  shades. 
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(TO  back  to  oar  question  about  tree  drawing  left  nnELoewere 
page  73. 

We  were,  yoa  remember,  in  pursnit  of  myat«ry  among  the 
leaves.  Now,  it  i^  ([iiitc  easy  to  obtain  mystery  and  disorder, 
to  any  extent  ;  bnt  the  difiiculty  is  to  keep  orgaaizalion  iu  the 
uiidat  of  myfitery.  And  yon  will  never  succeed  in  doing  this 
nnlcB9  you  lean  alwaya  lo  the  dcflnite  side,  and  allow  yourself 
rarely  to  become  quite  rogue,  at  least  through  all  your  early 
piTictice.  So,  after  your  siugle  groups  of  leaves,  yonr  first  step 
mnst  be  to  conditions  like  Figa,  H.  and  15.,  which  are  careful 
facHirniles  of  two  portions  of  a  beautiful  woodcut  of  Durer's,  the 
Flight  into  Egypt.  Copy  these  carefully, — never  mind  how 
little  at  a  time,  but  thoroughly  ; 
then  trace  the  Durer,  and  apply  it 
to  your  drawing,  and  do  not  be 
content  till  the  one  fits  the  other, 
else  your  eye  is  not  true  enough  to 
carry  you  safely  through  meshea 
of  real  leaves.  And  in  the  course 
of  doing  this,  you  will  find  that 
not  a  line  nor  dot  of  Durer's  can 
bo  displaced  without  harm  ;  that 
all  add  to  the  effect,  and  cither 
express  sometliing,  or  illumiue 
something,  or  relievo  Bomething. 
If,  afterwards,  you  copy  any  of  the 
pieces  of  modern  tree  drawing,  of 
B  are  given  constantly  in  our  cheap 
illiiatrated  periodicals  (any  of  the  Christmas  numbers  of  last 
year's  lUustrated  News  or  Times  are  full  of  them),  you  will  see 
that,  though  good  and  forcible  general  effect  is  prodoced,  the 
J/aes  are  thrown  in  by  thousands  without  special  intenliou,  and 
Biigbt  Just  aB  well  go  one  way  aa  aootbet,  so  otA^  l\:i«x\bKx« 


rig.  IB, 
waica  bo  many  rich  examples 
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be  enoagh  of  them  to  prodncp  all  t<^ether  a  well-shaped  effect 
of  inlricncy  ;  and  you  will  fiDd  that  a  little  careless  scratching 
abont  with  your  pen  will  liritig  you  very  near  tlie  same  result 
without  an  efTort ;  but  that  no  scratching  of  peTi,  nor  any  fortu- 
nate chance,  nor  anything  but  downright  skill  and  thouj 
imitate  »>  much  as  one  leaf  of  Durcr's.  Yet  there  is  C0Dside^ 
able  intricacy  and  glittering  confusion  in  the  interstices  of 
those  vine  leaves  of  his,  as  well  as  of  the 


When  you  have  got  familiansed  to  this  firm  manner,  yon  j 
may  draw  from  Natnre  as  much  as  you  like  m  *?e  same  way  ■, 
when  you  are  tired  of  the  intLUSL  care  rL:^iii--ei.icix\:\sB 
'oa  jaa)- fal!  into  a  littk  more  tasy  massing  oE  tUti\eavea, ' 
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Fig,  10.  ^p.  81.)  This  is  facsimil^^  from  an  ^ngiaving  aftei 
Titian,  bnt  an  engraying  not  quite  first-rate  in  manner,  the 
leaves  being  a  little  too  formal ;  still,  it  is  a  good  enongh 
model  for  yonr  times  of  rest ;  and  when  yon  cannot  carry  the 
thing  eyen  so  far  as  this,  yon  may  sketch  the  forms  of  the 
masses,  as  in  Fig.  16.*,  taking  care  always  to  have  thoroagi 
command  over  yonr  hand  ;  that  is,  not  to  let  the  mass  take  a 
free  shape  becaose  yonr  hand  ran  glibly  over  the  paper,  bnt 
because  in  nature  it  has  actually  a  free  and  noble  shape,  and 
yon  have  faithfully  followed  the  same. 

And  now  that  we  have  come  to  questions  of  noble  shape 
as  well  as  true  shape,  and  that  we  are  going  to  draw  from 
nature  at  our  pleasure,  other  considerations  enter  into  the  busi- 
ness, which  are  by  no  means  confined  to  first  practice,  but 
extend  to  all  practice  ;  these  (as  this  letter  is  long  enough,  1 
should  think,  to  satisfy  even  the  most  exacting  of  correspon- 
dents) I  will  arrange  in  a  second  letter ;  praying  yon  only  to 
excuse  the  tiresomeness  of  this  first  one — ^tiresomeness  insepa- 
rable from  directions  touching  the  beginning  of  any  art, — and 
to  believe  me,  even  though  I  am  trying  to  set  you  to  dull 
and  hard  work. 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

J.  BusKiif. 

'  This  sketch  la  not  of  a  tree  standhig  on  its  head,  though  it  looks  Uko 
t    Ton  will  find  it  explained  presently. 


SSETOBIHO   PltOU   NATDKE 

Ut  dub  Reader  .— 

The  work  we  liave  already  gone  thro  igb  togetber  I 
I  liope,  enabled  yon  to  draw  with  fair  snceess,  eitlier  roauded 
and  simple  ma.ssea,  like  Etones,  or  complicated  arrangementR  of 
furm,  like  tiiose  of  leaves;  provided  ouly  these  masses  or  com- 
plexities will  stay  qniet  for  you  to  copy,  and  do  not  extend  into 
qnautily  so  great  as  to  bafSe  your  patience.  But  if  we  are  now 
to  go  out  to  the  fields,  aod  to  draw  anything  like  &  complete 
landscape,  neither  of  these  conditions  will  any  more  be  observed 
for  ne.  The  clouds  will  not  wait  wliile  we  copy  their  heaps  or 
clefts;  the  shadows  will  escape  from  us  as  we  try  to  shape 
them,  each,  in  its  stealthy  minute  march,  still  leaving  light 
where  its  tremulous  edge  had  rested  the  moment  before,  and  in- 
volving in  eclipse  objects  that  had  seemed  safe  from  its  isQu- 
eiice;  and  instead  of  the  small  clusters  of  leaves  which  we  could 
reckon  point  by  point,  embarrassing  enough  even  though 
DDmerable,  we  have  now  leaves  as  little  to  be  counted  m  thr 
Hods  of  the  sea,  and  restless,  perhaps,  as  its  foam. 

In  all  that  we  have  to  do  now,  therefore,  direct  .mitntion 
Womes  more  or  less  uupossible.  It  is  always  to  be  aimed  at 
BO  &r  as  it  if  possible  ;  and  when  you  have  time  and  opportu- 
tUQity,  some  portions  of  a  landscape  may,  as  yon  gain  greater 
Bkill,  be  rendered  with  au  approximation  almost  to  mirrored 
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portraiture.  Still,  whatever  skill  yon  may  reach,  there  will 
always  be  need  of  judgment  to  choose,  and  of  speed  to  seize, 
certain  things  that  are  principal  or  fngitive  ;  and  yoa  most  give 
more  and  more  effort  daily  to  the  observance  of  characteristic 
points,  and  the  attainment  of  concise  methods. 

I  have  directed  your  attention  eany  to  foliage  for  two  rea^ 
sons.  First,  that  it  is  always  accessible  as  a  study ;  and 
secondly,  that  its  modes  of  growth  present  simple  examples  oi 
the  importance  of  leading  or  governing  lines.  It  is  by  seizing 
these  leading  lines,  when  we  cannot  seize  all,  that  likeness  and 
expression  are  given  to  a  portrait,  and  grace  and  a  kind  of 
vUal  truth  to  the  rendering  of  every  natural  form.  I  call  it 
vital  truth,  because  those  chief  lines  are  always  expressive  of 
the  past  history  and  present  action  of  the  thing.  They  show 
in  a  mountain,  first,  how  it  was  built  or  heaped  up ;  and 
secondly,  how  it  is  now  being  worn  away,  and  from  what 
quarter  the  wildest  storms  strike  it.  In  a  tree,  they  show  what 
kind  of  fortune  it  has  had  to  endure  from  its  childhood  ;  how 
troublesome  trees  have  come  in  its  way,  and  pushed  it  aside, 
and  tried  to  strangle  or  starve  it ;  where  and  when  kind  trees 
have  sheltered  it,  and  grown  up  lovingly  together  with  it, 
bending  as  it  bent ;  what  winds  torment  it  most ;  what  boughs 
of  it  behave  best,  and  bear  most  fruit ;  and  so  on.  In  a  wave 
or  cloud,  these  leading  lines  show  the  run  of  the  tide  and  of  the 
wind,  and  the  sort  of  change  which  the  water  or  vapour  is  at 
any  moment  enduring  in  its  form,  as  it  meets  shore,  or  counter^ 
wave,  or  melting  sunshine.  Now  remember,  nothing  distin- 
guishes great  men  from  inferior  men  more  than  their  always, 
whether  in  life  or  in  art,  knowing  the  way  things  art  going. 
Your  dunce  thinks  they  are  standing  still,  and  draws  them  all 
fixed  ;  your  wise  man  sees  the  change  or  changing  in  them,  and 
draws  them  so— the  animal  in  its  motion,  the  tree  in  its  growth. 
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tLe  cluQii  iu  its  course,  the  mountain  in  its  wearing  ftway.     T 
always,  whenever  joa  look  at  a  form,  to  see  the  lines  in 
which  have  had  power  over  its  past  fate,  and  will  have  power  j 
over  its  fatarity.     Those  are  its  awfjU  lines  ;  see  that  ^ou  seizn  1 
on  those,  whatever  else  jou  misa.     Thus,  the  leafage  in  Fig 
16.  (p.  89.)  grew  round  tbe  root  of  a  atone  pine,  on  the  brow 
of  a  crag  at  Sestri,  near  Genoa,  and  all  the  spraja  of  it  are 
thrust  away  in  their  first  budding  by  the  great  rnde  root,  and 
spring  out  in  every  direction  round  it,  as  water  BplashcB  when 
s  heavy  stone  ia  thrown  into  it.     Then,  when  tliey  have  got 
clear  of  the  root,  they  begin  to  bend  up  again  ;  Roinc  of  them, 
being  little  stone  pines  themselves,  have  a  great  nation  of  grow^  I 
ing  upright,  if  they  can  ;  and  this  struggle  of  theirs  to  re 
their  straight  road   towards  the  sky,  after  being  obliged  ta  ^ 
grow  sideways  in  their  early  years,  is  the  effort  that  will  mainly    , 
influence  their  fntnre  destiny,  and  determine  if  tliey  are  to  be  I 
crabbed,  forky  piaes,  striking  from  that  rock  of  Sestri,  wboaa   i 
clefts  nonrisfa  them,  with  bared  red  lightning  of  angry  art 
wards  the  sea  ;  or  if  tliey  are  to  be  goodly  and  solemn  pines,    | 
with  trunks  like  pillars  of  temples,  and  the  purple  burning  of  ,  j 
their  branches  sheathed  indeepglohesof  cloudy  green.    Those, ,' 
then,  are  their  fateful  lines  ;  see  that  you  give  that  spring  and  j 
resilience,  whatever  you  leave  ungiven  :  depend  npon  it,  then  ] 
chief  beauty  is  in  these. 

So  iu  trees  in  general  and  bashes,  large  or  small,  you  will 
notice  that,  though  the  bonghs  spring  irregularly  and  at  v 
ona  angles,  there  is  a  tendency  in  all  to  stoop  less  and  less  as 
they  near  the  top  of  the  tree.     This  structure,  typified  in  tha 


n'mplegt  possible  terms  at  c,  J 
that  I  know  of,  and  it  giv 
meter,  and   aspect  of  unity  i 


to  all  tr 
I    them   a   certain  plumy  cho- 
the  hearts  of  their  branches. 


irhieh  are  esscutial   to  their  beauty.     The  stem  does  oA 
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merely  send  off  a  wild  branch  here  and  there  to  take  its 
own  way,  but  all  the  branches  share  in  one  great  fountain-like 
impulse  :  each  has  a  curve  and  a  path  to  take  which  fills  a 
definite  place,  and  each  terminates  all  its  minor  branches  at  its 
outer  extremity,  so  as  to  form  a  great  outer  curve,  whose  cha- 
racter and  proportion  are  peculiar  for  each  species  ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  general  type  or  idea  of  a  tree  is  not  as  a.  Fig.  IT.,  but 


h 


Kg.  IT. 


as  5,  in  which,  observe,  the  boughs  all  carry  their  minor  divi- 
sions right  out  to  the  bounding  curve ;  not  but  that  smaller 
branches,  by  thousands,  terminate  in  the  heart  of  the  tree,  but 
the  idea  and  main  purpose  in  every  branch  are  to  carry  all  its 
child  branches  well  out  to  the  air  and  light,  and  let  each  of 
them,  however  small,  take  its  part  in  filling  the  united  flow  of 


Fig.  i& 


the  bounding  curve,  so  that  the  type  of  each  separate  bough  is 
again  not  a,  but  6,  Pig.  18.  ;  approximating,  that  is  to  say,  so 
far  to  the  structure  of  a  plant  of  broccoli  as  to  throw  the  great 


SXZTCBIIia  TROkHXItmB. 


8  of  Bpraj  and  leafage  ant  to  a  roiiDderl  surface  ;  therefore, 

■leirare  of  getting  into  a  careless  habit  of  drawing  bonjjha  with 

ccesBive  sweeps  of  tlie  pen  or  brusli,   oiie  hanging  to   the 

loUier,  as  in  Fig.  19,     If  foa  look  at  the  tree-bonghii  in  an; 


piinting  of  Wilson's,  jon  will  see  this  strtictnre,  and  nc^ 
every  other  that  is  to  be  avoided,  in  their  intensest  types.  Ton 
viU  also  notice  that  Wilson  never  conceives  a  tree  as  a  round 
Qfiss,  but  flat,  as  if  it  had  been  pressed  and  dried.  Most 
pMple,  in  drawing  pines,  seem  to  fancy,  in  the  same  way,  that 
the  boughs  come  out  only  on  two  sides  of  the  trunk,  instead  of 
*n  tonnd  it ;  always,  therefore,  take  more  pains  in  trying  to 
draw  the  boughs  of  trees  that  grow  towards  you,  than  those 
tilt  go  off  to  the  aides  ;  anybody  can  draw  the  latter,  but  the 
'orealiortened  ones  are  not  so  easy.  It  wiU  help  you  in  drawing 
•^em  to  observe  that  in  most  trees  the  ramification  of  each 
^ch,  though  not  of  the  tree  itself,  is  more  or  less  flattened, 
'"li  approximates,  in  its  position,  to  the  look  of  a  hand  held 
out  h)  receive  something,  or  shelter  something.  If  you  take  a 
loolting-glass,  and  hold  your  hand  before  it  slightly  hollowed, 
'ill  the  palm  upwards,  and  the  fingers  open,  as  if  you  were 
B^ig  to  support  the  base  of  some  great  bow!,  larger  than  yon 
•^d  easily  hold,  and  sketch  your  hand  as  you  see  it  in  the 
iSlSea,  with  the  points  of  the  fingers  towards  yoa,  it  will  materi- 
""j  belp  yon  in  understanding  the  way  trees  generaUy  \\o\4  wrt 
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their  hands ;  and  if  then  yon  will  turn  yours  with  its  palm 
downwards,  as  if  yon  were  going  to  try  to  hide  something,  bat 
with  the  fingers  expanded,  yon  will  get  a  good  type  of  the 
action  of  the  lower  boaghs  in  cedars  and  snch  other  spreading 
trees. 

Fig.  20.  will  give  you  a  good  idea  of  the  simplest  way  in 
which  these  and  other  such  facts  can  be  rapidly  expressed  ;  if 
you  copy  it  carefully,  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  the 
touches  all  group  together,  in  expressing  the  plumy  toss  of  tne 
tree  branches,  and  the  springing  of  the  bushes  out  of  the  bank, 
and  the  undulation  of  the  ground  :  note  the  careful  drawing  of 
the  footsteps  made  by  the  climbers  of  the  little  mound  on  the 
left.^  It  is  facsimile  from  an  etching  of  Turner'h\  and  is  as 
good  an  example  as  you  can  have  of  the  use  of  pun  and  firm 
lines  ;  it  will  ako  show  you  how  the  particular  action  in  foliage, 
or  anything  else  to  which  you  wish  to  direct  attention,  may  be 
intensified  by  the  adjuncts.  The  tall  and  upright  trees  are 
made  to  look  more  tall  and  upright  still,  because  their  line  is 
continued  belovt^  by  the  figure  of  the  farmer  with  his  stick  ;  and 
the  rounded  bushes  on  the  bank  are  made  to  look  more  rounded 
because  their  line  is  continued  in  one  broad  sweep  by  the  black 
dog  and  the  boy  climbing  the  wall.  These  figures  are  placed 
entirely  with  this  object,  as  we  shall  see  more  fully  hereafter 
when  we  come  to  talk  about  composition ;  but,  if  you  please, 
we  will  not  talk  about  that  yet  awhile.  What  I  haye  been 
telling  you  about  the  beautiful  lines  and  action  of  foliage  has 
nothing  to  do  with  composition,  but  only  with  fact,  and  the 
brief  and  expressive  representation  of  fact.  But  there  will 
be  no  harm  in  your  looking  forward,  if  you  like  to  da  so, 
to  the  account,  in  Letter  III.  of  the  "  Law  of  Badiatton,''  uid 

*  It  is  meant,  I  believe,  for  *«  Salt  HUL" 
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reading  wbat  is  Raid  there  about  tree  growth ;  indeed  it  would 
iu  some  respects  hare  been  better  to  have  said  it  here  tluui  . 
there,  ouly  it  would  bure  brolien  up  the  account  of  the  princi- 
ples of  composttioD  somewliat  awkwardly. 

Now,  although  the  liues  iudiuative  of  action  are  not  alwa;i 
quite  BO  manifest  iu  other  things  as  in  trees,  a  httle  attention  will 
soon  enable  you  to  8ee  that  there  are  such  lines  in  everything 
Iu  an  old  houEe  roof,  a  bad  observer  and  bad  draughtsman  will 
only  see  aud  di'aw  the  lipotty  irregularity  of  tiles  or  Elates  sU 
over  ;  bat  a  good  dranghtsman  will  see  all  the  bends  of  the 
under  timbers,  where  ihay  are  weakest  and  the  weight  is  telling 
on  them  moiit,  and  tbe  tracks  of  the  run  of  the  water  in  time 
of  rain,  where  it  ruus  oif  fastest,  and  where  it  lies  long  and 
feeds  the  moss  ;  aud  he  will  be  careful,  however  few  slates  he 
draws,  to  mark  the  way  they  bend  together  towards  those 
hollows  (whicb  have  the  future  fate  of  tbe  roof  in  tbem),  aud 
crowd  gradually  together  at  tbe  top  of  the  gable,  partly  dimi- 
nishing in  perspective,  partly,  perhaps,  diminished  on  purpose 
(they  are  so  in  most  English  old  houses)  by  the  slate-layer.  So 
in  ground,  there  is  always  the  direction  of  tbe  run  of  tbe  water 
to  l>e  noticed,  which  ronnds  the  earth  and  cuts  it  into  hollows  ; 
and,  generally,  in  any  bank,  or  height  worth  drawing,  a  trace 
of  bedded  or  other  internal  structure  besides.  The  figure  20. 
will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  way  in  which  sach  facts  may  bo 
expressed  by  a  few  lines.  Do  you  not  feel  the  depression  in 
the  ground  all  dowu  the  hill  where  the  footsteps  art,  and  how 
t'le  people  always  turn  to  the  left  at  the  top,  loiiog  brealb  a 
iittle,  and  then  how  the  water  runs  dowu  in  that  other  hollow 
towards  the  valley,  behind  the  roots  of  the  trees  ? 

Now,  i  waTit  yon  in  jour  first  sketches  from  nature  to  aim 
exclusively  at  understanding  and  representing  these  vital  facM 
of  form  ;  nmng  the  pen — not  now  the  steel,  but  the  qnJll— j 
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firmly  and  steadily,  ncTer  scrawling  with  it,  bat  saying  to  your- 
self before  joa  lay  on  a  single  tonch, — "That  leaf  \s  llie  main 
one,  that  bough  is  the  gaidiog  oue,  and  thie  touch,  m  long,  «g 
broad,  means  that  part  of  it," — poiut  or  aide  or  knot,  as  tba 
caee  may  be.  Resolve  always,  as  yoa  look  at  the  loiog,  what 
700  will  take,  and  what  misa  of  it,  and  n&ver  let  your  hand  mi 
away  with  yon,  or  get  luto  any  habit  or  method  of  touch.  If 
yoa  want  a  continnous  line,  yonr  hand  should  pass  calmly  from 
one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  without  a  tremor ;  if  yon  want  a 
shaking  and  broken  line,  your  hand  should  shake,  or  break  oIT, 
B«  eae;ly  as  a  musician's  finger  shakes  or  stops  on  a  note  :  only 
remember  this,  that  there  is  no  general  way  of  doing  ony  thing  ; 
no  recipe  can  be  given  yon  for  so  mnch  as  the  drawing  of  a  clus- 
ter of  grass.  The  grass  may  be  ragged  and  sliff,  or  tender  and 
flowing;  sunburnt  and  sheep-bitten,  or  rank  and  languid ;  fresh  or 
dry ;  lustrons  or  dull :  look  at  it,  and  try  to  draw  it  as  it  is,  and 
don't  think  how  somebody  "  told  yon  to  ao  grass."  So  a  stone 
may  be  round  or  angular,  polished  or  rough,  cracked  all  over 
like  an  ill-glazed  teacup,  or  as  united  and  broad  as  the  breast 
or  Bercules.  It  may  be  as  Qaky  as  a  water,  as  powdery  as  a 
fiuld  puff-ball ;  it  may  be  knotted  like  a  ship's  hawser,  or 
krieaded  like  hammered  iron,  or  knit  like  a  Damascus  sabre,  or 
fnsed  like  a  gloss  bottle,  or  crystalised  like  hoar-frost,  or  veined 
like  a  forest  leaf :  look  at  it,  and  don't  try  to  remember  how 
anybody  told  jou  to  "  do  &  stone," 

Ah  soon  as  you  find  that  your  hand  obeys  yoa  ihoronghlj 
tnd  that  you  can  render  any  form  with  a  firmness  aud  trnlb 
approaching  that  of  Turner's  or  DureHs  work,'  you  must  add  a 
rimple  but  equally  careful  light  aud  shade  to  your  pon  drawing, 

'  I  do  not  mean    thai   you  can   approach  Turner  or  Durep  In   thei' 


nreugtb,  that  is  <o  saj.  in  their  in 
M  miij  approMch  them,  by  peraere 


you  must  add  a 

ur  pon  drawing,  ^^m 

ir  Durer  In   tbet'  ^^| 
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BO  as  to  make  each  study  as  complete  as  possible :  for  which 
you  must  prepare  yourself  thus.  Get,  if  you  have  the  meaus,  a 
good  impression  of  one  plate  of  Turner's  Liber  Studiorum ;  if 
]>ossible,  one  of  the  subjects  named  in  the  note  below/  If  yoa 
( lunot  obtain,  or  even  borrow  for  a  little  while,  any  of  thesa 
'  ligravings,  you  must  use  a  photograph  instead  (how,  I  will  teD 
you  presently);  but,  if  you  can  get  the  Turner,  it  will  be  best. 
You  will  see  that  it  is  composed  of  a  firm  etching  in  line,  with 
mezzotint  shadow  laid  over  it.  You  must  first  copy  the  etched 
part  of  it  accurately ;  to  which  end  put  the  print  against  the 
window,  and  trace  slowly  with  the  greatest  care  every  black 
line ;  retrace  this  on  smooth  drawing-paper ;  and,  finally,  go 
over  the  whole  with  your  pen,  looking  at  the  original  plate 
always,  so  that  if  you  err  at  all,  it  may  be  on  the  right 
side,  not  making  a  line  which  is  too  curved  or  too  straight 
already  in  the  tracing,  more  curved  or  more  straight,  as  you 
go  over  it.  And  in  doing  this,  never  work  after  you  are 
tired,  nor  to  "  get  the  thing  done,"  for  if  it  is  badly  done,  it 
will  be  of  no  use  to  you.    The  true  zeal  and  patience  of  a 

'  The  following  are  the  most  desirable  plates: 

Grande  Chartreuse.  Pembury  Mill 

iGsacus  and  Hesp^rie.  Little  Devirs  Bridge. 

Gephalus  and  Procris.  River  Wye  (not  Wye  and  Seveni). 

Soarce  of  Arveron.  Holy  Island. 

Ben  Arthur.  Gyde.* 

Watermill.  Lauffenbourg. 

Hindhead  Hill.  Blair  Athol. 

Hedging  and  Ditching.  Alps  from  Grenoble. 

Dumblane  Abbey.  Raglaa  (Subject  with  qniet  brook, 

Morpeth.  trees,  and  castle  on  the  right.) 

Calais  Pier. 

If  you  cannot  get  one  of  these,  any  of  the  others  will  be  servioeabU 
except  only  the  twelve  following,  which  are  quite  useless : — 
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quarter  of  an  hour  are  better  than  tho-Biriij!  an  J  inatlGutire 
labour  of  a  whole  day.  If  yon  have  not  madffthe  toucbes  right 
at  tlie  first  going  over  with  the  pen,  retouch  tCwTi.  delicately, 
with  little  ink  in  your  pen,  thickening  or  reinfur'i^iug  them  u 
they  need  :  you  cannot  give  too  moch  care  to  the  faiisiiQila, 
Then  keep  this  etched  ontUue  by  you,  in  order  to  study- alr'yoaf 

1.  Scena  in  Ilalj,  with  goats  on  ■  v«lUd  road,  anci  trees  nbove.  ■  .  -' 
a.  Interior  of  church. 

I  Scene  with  bridge,  and  trees  above  i  Bgurea  on  left,  one  plajiigapipck 
4.  S<;ene  with  figure  plnying  oti  tumboorine, 

6.  Scene  on  Tbamcs  witli  bi^h  trees,  und  a  iquare  tower  of  ■  oburoh 
NUi  througli  them. 

9.  Fifth  Plagne  of  Egypt. 

7.  Tenth  Plngiie  of  Egjpt. 

8.  Rivaiili  Abtie;. 
fl.  Wje  and  Severn. 

10.  Sueue  with  castle  in  centre,  cows  under  treea  on  the  left 

11.  Uartello  Towers 
19.  Calm. 

I(  IB  very  unlikely  ihat  jou  should  meat  with  oua  oT  the  OriginU  etch- 
ings ;  if  Tou  should,  it  will  be  a,  draw ing-ni aster  in  itself  alone,  for  it  in 
Mt  only  equivnleul  to  a  pen-and-ink  drawing  by  Turner,  but  t"  a  very 
Careful  one :  only  observe,  the  Source  of  Arveron,  Raglan,  and  ] 
blanc  were  nol  etched  by  Turner;  and  the  etchings  of  those  thre 
Qot  good  for  separate  study,  though  it  ia  deeply  iutcresting  to  eec 
Turner,  apparently  pi'ovoked  ul  the  failure  of  the  beginnin^B  in 
•ArverOQ  and  Kagtan,  took  the  plates  up  himself,  and  either  coniguentl  ai 
biought  into  use  the  bad  etching  by  hia  Hiarreilous  engravii 
Camhlane  was,  however,  well  etched  by  Mr.  Lnpton,  and  beautifully 
■□graved  by  hiiu.  The  finest  Turner  etching  ia  of  an  nqued"' 
Mork  standing  in  a /noUQtnin  streuui,  not  iti  the  published  series;  and 
Kexl  to  it,  are  the  nnpubliabed  etchings  of  the  Via  Mala  and  "rowburst 
Turner  seenia  lo  have  been  so  fond  of  these  plates  thjit  he  heft 
ng  and  finialiing  them,  and  never  made  up  hia  luind  to  let  them  go. 
^e  Via  Hala  is  certBlnly,  In  the  sute  in  which  Turuer  left  tt,  tbe  fr 
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ease  the  way  in  wfafjclc  Turner  uses  his  line  as  preparatory  foi 
the  subsequent  ^^dow  * ;  it  is  only  in  getting  the  two  separate 
that  you  will.l^^able  to  reason  on  this.  Next,  copy  once  more^ 
though  foF^tte  "fourth  time,  any  part  of  this  etching  which  yoq 
like,  an4^  put  on  the  light  and  shade  with  the  brush,  and  anj 
brgi^^c^lour  that  matches  that  of  the  plate' ;  working  it  with 
tb^  |>olnt  of  the  brush  as  delicately  as  if  you  were  drawing  with 
. .  p^cil,  and  dotting  and  cross-hatching  as  b'ghtly  as  you  can 
'-'touch  the  paper,  till  you  get  the  gradations  of  Turner's  en- 
graving.  In  this  exercise,  as  in  the  former  one,  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  worked  to  close  resemblance  of  the  copy  is  worth  more 
than  the  whole  subject  carelessly  done.  Not  that  in  drawing 
afterwards  from  nature,  you  are  to  be  obliged  to  finish  every 
gradation  in  this  way,  but  that,  once  having  fully  accomplished 
the  drawing  something  rightly,  you  will  thenceforward  feel  and 
aim  at  a  higher  perfection  than  you  could  otherwise  have  con- 
ceived, and  the  brush  will  obey  you,  and  bring  out  quickly  and 
clearly  the  loveliest  results,  with  a  submissiveness  which  it 
would  have  wholly  refused  if  you  had  not  put  it  to  severest 
work.  Nothing  is  more  strange  in  art  than  the  way  that  chance 
and  materials  seem  to  favour  you,  when  once  you  have  tho- 
roughly conquered  them.     Make  yourself  quite  independent  of 

of  the  whole  series :  its  etching  is,  as  I  said,  the  best  after  that  of  the 
aqaeduct.  Figure  20.,  above,  is  part  of  another  fine  unpublished  etching, 
"  Windsor,  from  Salt  Hill/'  Of  the  published  etchings,  the  finest  are  the 
Ben  Arthur,  ^sacus,  Cephalus,  and  Stone  Pines,  with  the  Girl  wash* 
ng  at  a  Cistern;  the  three  latter  are  the  more  generally  instnictifb 
Hndhead  Hill,  Isis,  Jason,  and  Morpeth,  are  also  very  desirable. 

^  Tou  will  find  more  notice  of  this  point  in  the  account  of  Harding'* 
tree-drawing,  a  little  farther  on. 

*  The  impressions  vary  so  much  in  colour  that  no  brown  can  be  ape 
dfied. 
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chance,  get  yonr  rcsolt  in  spite  of  it,  and  from  that  day  fo^ 
ward  all  tilings  will  Gomehnw  fall  as  yon  wonld  have  them 
Show  the  camel's-bair,  and  the  colour  in  it,  that  no  beudiug  nor 
blotting  are  of  any  use  to  escape  your  will ;  tlmt  the  touch  and 
the  shade  shall  Guailj  be  right,  if  it  cost  you  a  year's  toil  ;  and 
from  that  hour  of  corrective  connction,  eaid  came IVh air  will 
bend  itself  to  all  yoor  wishes,  and  no  blot  will  dare  to  trans- 
greaa  ita  appointed  border.  If  jon  cannot  obtain  a  print  from 
the  Liber  Studiornm,  get  a  photograph  '  of  some  general  land- 
Bcape  sttbject,  with  high  hills  and  a  village,  or  picturesque  town, 
in  the  middle  distance,  and  some  caln^  water  of  varied  charac- 
ter (a  atream  with  stones  in  it,  if  possible),  and  copy  any  part 
of  it  yon  lilce,  in  this  same  brown  colour,  worlimg,  as  I  have 
jnst  directed  yoa  to  do  from  tlie  Liber,  a  great  deal  with  the 
point  of  the  brush.  You  are  under  a  twofold  disadvantage  here, 
however ;  first,  there  are  portions  in  every  photograph  too  deli- 
cately done  for  you  at  present  to  be  at  all  able  to  copy  ;  and 
secondly,  there  are  portions  always  more  obscure  or  dark  than 
there  would  be  in  the  real  Gceiie,  and  involved  in  a  mystery 
.  which  you  will  not  be  able,  as  yet,  to.  decipher.  Both  these 
characters  will  be  advantageous  to  yon  for  future  study,  after 
yoa  have  gained  experience,  but  they  are  a  little  against  yon  in 
early  attempts  at  tinting  ;  stitj  you  mnst  fight  through  the  diffi- 
culty, and  get  the  power  of  producing  delicate  gradations  with 
brown  or  grey,  like  those  of  the  pliotograph. 

Now  observe  ;  the  perfection  of  work  would  be  tinted  sha- 
dow, like  photography,  wilhout  any  obseurity  or  exaggerated 
darkness  ;  and  as  long  as  your  effect  depends  in  anywise  on 
risible  Una,  your  art  ia  not  perfect,  though  it  may  be  first-rate 
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of  its  iiind  Bat  to  get  complete  results  in  tints  merely,  re 
quires  both  long  time  and  consammate  skill ;  and  you  wiU  find 
that  a  few  well-pat  pen  lines,  with  a  tint  dashed  over  or  andei 
them,  get  more  expression  of  facts  than  you  coald  reach  in  any 
other  way,  by  the  same  expenditure  of  time.  The  ase  of  the 
Liber  Stadioram  print  to  you  is  chiefly  as  an  example  of  the  sim 
plest  shorthand  of  this  kind,  a  shorthand  which  is  yet  capable 
of  dealing  with  the  most  subtle  natural  effects  ;  for  the  fimc^ 
etching  gets  at  the  expression  of  complicated  details,  as  leavea 
masonry,  textures  of  ground,  &c.,  while  the  overlaid  tint  en- 
ables you  to  express  the«iost  tender  distances  of  sky,  and  forms 
of  playing  light,  mist  or  cloud.  Most  of  the  best  drawings  bj 
the  old  masters  are  executed  on  this  principle,  the  touches  ol 
the  pen  being  useful  also  to  give  a  look  of  transparency  to  sha- 
dows, which  could  not  otherwise  be  attained  but  by  great 
finish  of  tinting  ;  and  if  you  have  access  to  any  ordinarily  good 
public  gallery,  or  can  make  friends  of  any  printsellers  who  have 
folios  either  of  old  drawings,  or  facsimiles  of  them,  you  will  not 
be  at  a  loss  to  find  some  example  of  this  unity  of  pen  with  tint- 
ing. Multitudes  of  photographs  also  are  now  taken  from  the 
best  drawings  by  the  old  masters,  and  I  hope  that  our  Mecha^ 
nics*  Institutes,  and  other  societies  organized  with  a  view  to 
public  instruction,  will  not  fail  to  possess  themselves  of  exam- 
ples of  these,  and  to  make  them  accessible  to  students  of  draw- 
ng  in  the  vicinity  ;  a  single  print  from  Turner's  Liber,  to  show 
the  unison  of  tint  with  pi^n  etching,  and  the  "  St  Catherine," 
ately  photographed  by  Thurston  Thompson,  from  Raphael's 
drawmg  in  tlie  Louvre,  to  show  the  unity  of  the  soft  tinting  of 
the  stump  with  chalk,  would  be  all  that  is  necessary,  and  would^ 
I  believe,  be  in  many  cases  more  serviceable  than  a  larger  col- 
lection, and  certainly  than  a  whole  gallery  of  second  rate  printa 
Two  such  examples  are  peculiarly  desirable,  because  all  othef 
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moiies  of  di-awitig,  with  pen  separately,  or  <'brtik  separately,  oi 
eulour  separately,  may  be  seen  by  tbe  poorest  studeot  in  any 
(lieap  illustrated  book,  or  in  shop  wiudows.  Bat  this  iiiity  of 
tinting  with  line  he  cannot  generally  see  bnt  by  sojue  espeKal 
enquiry,  and  in  some  out  of  the  way  places  he  could  not  find  a 
tingle  example  or  it.  Supposing  ihat  this  shonld  be  so  in  yo  ir 
own  case,  and  that  you  cannot  meet  with  any  example  ol  this  ' 
kind,  try  to  make  the  matter  out  alone,  thus  : 

Take  a  small  and  simple  photograph  ;  allow  yonrseif  half  an 
faonr  to  express  its  subjects  with  the  pen  only,  nsiiig  some  per- 
manent liquid  colour  instead  of  ink,  outlining  its  buildings  or 
trees  firmly,  and  laying  iu  the  deeper  shadows,  as  you  have 
been  accustomed  to  do  in  your  bolder  pen  drawings  ;  then,   ' 
wlien  tills  etching  is  dry,  take  jour  sepia  or  grey,  and  tint  it 
orer,  (Tfitting  now  the  finer  gradations  of  the  photograph  ;  and 
finally,  talcing  out  the  liiglier  lights  with  penknife  or  blotting- 
paper.    You  will  soon  find  what  can  be  done  in  this  way  ;  and 
by  a  series  of  experiments  you  may  ascertain  for  yourself  how 
fiir  the  pen  may  he  made  serviceable  to  reinforce  shadows, 
mark  characters  of  texture,  outlino  unintelligible  masses,  and 
*'o  on.     The  more  time  you  have,  the  more  delicate  yott  may 
"lake  the  pen  drawing,  blending  it  with  the  tint ;  tlie  less  you 
■aye,  the  more  distinct  yon  must  keep  the  two.     Practice  in 
this  way  from  one  photograph,  allowing  yourself  sometimefl 
Only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  the  whole  thing,  sometimes  an 
bonr.  sometimes  two  or  tliree  hours  ;  iu  each  case  drawing  th« 
>w)iDle  subject  iu  full  depth  of  light  and  shade,  but  A'itb  such 
|3«gree  of  finish  in  the  parts  as  is  possible  in  the  giron  timn. 
\nd  this  exercise,  oltserve,  you  will  do  well  to  repeat  frequently 
*'hether  you  can  get  prints  and  di'awings  as  weli  as  photo- 
CTaphs,  or  not. 

And  now  at  last,  when  yon.  can  copy  a  piece  of  Lvbet  S\.^ 
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diorurn,  or  its  photographic  substitate,  faithfully,  yoa  have  thi 
complete  means  in  your  power  of  working  from  nature  on  al] 
subjects  that  interest  you,  which  you  should  do  in  four  different 
ways. 

First.  When  you  have  full  time,  and  your  subject  is  ome 
that  will  stay  quiet  for  you,  make  perfect  light  and  shade  sti^ 
dies,  or  as  nearly  perfect  as  you  can,  with  grey  or  brown  colour 
of  any  kind,  reinforced  and  defined  with  the  pen. 

Secondly.  When  your  time  is  short,  or  the  subject  is  so  rich 
in  detail  that  you  feel  you  cannot  complete  it  intelligibly  in 
light  and  shade,  make  a  hasty  study  of  the  effect,  and  give  the 
rest  of  the  time  to  a  Dureresque  expression  of  the  details.  If 
the  subject  seems  to  you  interesting,  and  there  are  points  about 
it  which  jou  cannot  understand,  try  to  get  five  spare  minutca 
to  go  close  up  to  it,  and  make  a  nearer  memorandum  ;  not  that 
you  are  ever  to  bring  the  details  of  this  nearer  sketch  into  the 
farther  one,  but  thut  you  may  thus  perfect  your  experience  of 
the  aspect  of  things,  and  know  that  such  and  such  a  look  of  a 
tower  or  cottage  at  five  hundred  yards  off  means  tkai  sort  of 
tower  or  cottage  near  ;  while,  also,  this  nearer  sketch  will  be 
useful  to  prevent  any  future  misinterpretation  of  your  own 
work.  If  you  have  time,  however  far  your  light  and  shade 
study  iu  the  distance  may  have  been  carried,  it  is  always  well, 
for  these  reasons,  to  make  also  your  Dureresque  and  your  near 
memoranda  ;  for  if  your  light  and  shade  drawing  be  good 
much  of  the  interesting  detail  must  be  lost  in  it,  or  disguised. 

Your  hasty  study  of  effect  may  be  made  most  easiJy  and 
quickly  with  a  soft  pencil,  daslied  over  when  done  with  one 
to^orablv  deep  tone  of  grey,  which  will  fix  the  penciL  While 
Uiis  fixing  colour  is  wet,  take  out  the  higher  lights  with  the 
dry  brush  ;  and,  whoa  it  is  quite  dry,  scratch  out  the  highest 
l^ts  with  the  penknife     Fivo.  miuut^^s,  carefully  applied,  will 
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^o  mncli  by  these  means.  Of  course  the  paper  is  to  be  wliita 
I  do  not  like  stndiea  on  grey  paper  so  well ;  for  jou  can  get 
core  gradation  by  the  taking  oil"  your  B'el  tint,  and  layiug  il 
on  eiuiuingly  a  little  darker  liere  and  tbcre,  iliau  you  uaii  with 
hody-coionr  wbite,  unless  you  are  consummately  still'ul.  Tliere 
J  no  objection  to  your  making  your  Duroresqne  memoranda  ou 
grey  or  yellow  paper,  and  toucliiug  or  relieving  them  with 
white  ;  only,  do  not  depend  much  on  your  wbite  touches,  uor 
make  the  sketch  for  tbeir  sake. 

Thirdly,  When  you  have  neither  time  for  careful  study  uoj 
for  Dureresqne  detail,  sketch  the  outhne  with  peucil,  then  dash 
ia  the  shadows  with  the  brush  boldly,  trying  to  do  as  inuoh  aa 
yon  possibly  can  at  once,  and  to  get  a  liabit  of  expedition  and 
decision  j  laying  more  colour  again  and  again  into  the  tints  aa 
they  dry,  using  every  expedient  which  your  practice  has  sug- 
gested to  you  of  cerryiog  out  your  chiaroscnro  in  the  manage- 
able aud  moist  material,  taking  the  colour  off  here  with  the  dry 
ttrosb,  scratching  out  lights  in  it  there  with  the  wooden  handle 
of  the  brush,  nibbing  it  in  with  your  fingers,  drying  it  off  with 
yooT  sponge,  Ac.  Then,  when  tlie  colour  is  in,  take  your  pen 
Bad  mark  the  outline  characters  vigorously,  in  the  manner  of 
the  Liber  Studiorum.  This  kiud  of  study  is  very  conveniens 
for  carrying  away  pieces  of  effect  which  depend  not  so  much 
on  refinement  as  on  complexity,  strange  shapes  of  involved 
Kliorlows,  sudden  effects  of  sky,  &c.  ;  and  it  is  most  useful  as  a 
•dafcgiiard  against  any  too  servile  or  slow  habits  which  the 
*iiinote  copying  may  induce  in  you  ;  for  altliough  the  eudea- 
wour  to  obtain  velocity  merely  for  velocity's  sake,  md  dash  for 
display's  sake,  is  as  baneful  as  it  is  despicable  ;  there  are  a 
Telocity  and  a  dash  which  not  only  are  compatible  with  perfect 
arawiug,  but  obtain  certain  results  which  cannot  be  had  Other* 
mie      iud  it  is  perfectly  safe  for  you  txt  study  occaslouaVV^ 


I 
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ppei'd  atid  decision,  while  your  continual  course  of  practice  ia 
t'licli  as  to  ensure  ;rour  reCaiuin^  an  accurate  jadgmeut  and  a 
lender  touch.  Speed,  under  such  circumstances,  is  rather 
faiigaiiig  than  tempting ;  aud  you  will  find  yourself  always 
beguiled  rather  into  elaboration  thau  negligprice. 

Fourthly.  You  will  find  it  of  great  use,  whatever  kind  ot 
landt^Bpo  scenery  ynn  are  priKsing  through,  to  get  into  the 
habit  of  making  memoranda  of  the  sliapes  of  shadows.  You 
will  find  that  many  objects  of  no  essential  interest  in  them- 
selves, aud  neither  de3er\-ing  a  fiuished  study,  nor  a  Dureresque 
one,  may  yet  become  of  singular  value  in  consequence  of  the 
fantastic  shapes  of  their  shadows  ;  for  it  happens  often,  in  dis- 
tant effect,  that  tlie  shadow  is  by  much  a  more  important 
element  than  the  substance.  Thus,  in  the  Alpine  bridge,  Fig, 
21,,  seen  within  a  few  yards  of  it,  as  in  the  figure,  the  nirange- 


neni  of  limbers  to  which  the  shadows  are  owing  is  percepti- 
ble ;  but  at  half  a  mile's  distance,  in  bright  sunlight,  the  timr 
bees  irodd  not  lie  wen  ;  and  u  itkmI  jniiiter's  utproesion  of  tha 
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bridge  wonld  be  merely  the  large  spot,  and  the  crosfled  bars,  of 
pure  grey  ;  wholly  without  indicfltioji  of  their  uause,  ns  in  Fig. 
23.  a  •  and  if  we  saw  it  at  still  greater  distances,  it  would 
appear,  oa  iu  Fig.  22.  h  and  c, 
■lliminishing  at  last  to  a  strange,  un- 
iiiielligible,  spider-libe  spot  of  grey 
on  the  light  hill-side.  A  perfectly 
great  painter,  throughout  his  ilis- 
taoces,  continoally  reduces  his  ob- 
jects to  tbeae  shadow  abstracts  ;  and 
the  singnlar,  and  to  many  persona 
ttnacconntable,    effect    of    the    con-  ^^m^ 

fosed  touches  in  Turner's  distaticea,    *  iP^ 

is  owing  chiefly  to  this  thorough  ac- 
caracy  and  intense  meaning  of  the 
shadow  abatroctB. 

Studies   of   Chis  kind   are    easily 
made  when  yoa  are  iu  haste,  with  an    c  ^ 

P  or  HB.  pencil :  it  requires  some 
hardness    of   the    point   to    ensure  Fig.  k. 

yonr  drawing  delicately  enough 
■\vben  the  forms  of  the  shadows  are  very  subtle  ;  they  a 
to  be  so  somewhere,  and  are  generally  so  everywhere.  The 
peucil  ia  indeed  a  very  precious  instroraent  after  you  are 
master  of  the  pen  and  brush,  for  the  pencil,  cunningly  used,  i 
fcoih,  and  will  draw  a  line  with  the  precision  of  the  one  and 
the  gradation  of  the  other  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  so  unsatisfac- 
tory to  sec  the  sharp  touches,  on  which  the  best  of  the  detail 
depeids,  getting  gradually  deadened  by  time,  or  to  Bud  the 
places  where  force  was  wanted  look  shiny,  aud  like  a  fire-grate, 
that  I  should  recommend  rather  the  steady  use  of  the  pen,  or 
brush,  and  colnnr,  whenever  time  admits  of  it  -,  \ieeT«Q^  mA^  ft  J 
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Binall  memorandam-book  in  the  breast-pocket,  with  its  well-cat| 
sheathed  pencil,  ready  for  notes  on  passing  opportanities :  but 
never  being  without  this. 

Thus  much,  then,  respecting  the  nuMmtr  in  which  you  are  at 
first  to  draw  from  nature.  But  it  may  perhaps  be  serviceable 
to  you,  if  I  also  note  one  or  two  points  respecting  your  chouM 
of  subjects  for  study,  and  the  best  special  methods  of  treating 
some  of  them  ;  for  one  of  by  no  means  the  least  difficulties 
which  you  haVe  at  first  to  encounter  is  a  peculiar  instinct^ 
common,  as  far  as  I  have  noticed,  to  all  beginners,  to  fix  on 
exactly  the  most  unmanageable  feature  in  the  given  scene. 
There  are  many  things  in  every  landscape  which  can  be  drawn, 
if  at  all,  only  by  the  most  accomplished  artists ;  and  I  have 
noticed  that  it  is  nearly  always  these  which  a  beginner  will 
dash  at ;  or,  if  not  these,  it  will  be  something  which,  though 
pleasing  to  him  in  itself,  is  unfit  for  a  picture,  and  in  which, 
when  he  has  drawn  it,  he  will  have  little  pleasure.  As  some 
slight  protection  against  this  evil  genius  of  beginners,  the  fol- 
lowing general  warnings  may  be  useful : 

1.  Do  not  draw  things  that  you  love,  on  account  of  their 
associations  ;  or  at  least  do  not  draw  them  because  you  love 
them  ;  but  merely  when  you  cannot  get  anything  else  to  draw. 
If  you  try  to  draw  places  that  you  love,  you  are  sure  to  be 
always  entangled  amongst  neat  brick  walls,  iron  railings, 
gravel  walks,  greenhouses,  and  quickset  hedges  ;  besides  that 
you  will  be  continually  led  into  some  endeavour  to  make  your 
d^'awing  pretty,  or  complete,  which  will  be  fatal  to  your  pro- 
gress You  need  never  hope  to  get  on,  if  you  are  the  least 
anxious  that  the  drawing  you  are  actually  at  work  upon  should 
loo£  nice  when  it  is  done.  All  you  have  to  care  about  is  to 
make  it  rights  and  to  learn  as  much  in  doing  it  as  possible.  Su 
then,  thongh  when  you  are  sitting  in  your  friend's  parlour,  or 
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in  your  owd,  and  have  nothing  else  to  do,  yon  may  draw  any 
thing  that  is  there,  for  practice  ;  even  the  fire-irons  or  the  pa> 
tern  on  the  carpet ;  be  sure  tliat  it  u  for  practice,  and  aot 
becaaae  it  is  a  beloved  carpet,  nor  a  friendly  poker  aud  tongs, 
DOT  because  yoa  wish  to  please  your  friend  by  drawing  he; 
room. 

Also,  Dever  make  presents  of  your  drawings.  Of  coarse  I 
Mn  addressing  yon  as  a  beginwr — a  time  may  come  when  your 
vrork  will  be  precious  to  everybody ;  bat  be  resolute  not  to 
give  it  away  till  you  know  that  it  is  worth  something  (aa  soon  u 
it  is  worth  anything  you  will  know  that  it  is  so).  If  anyone 
asks  you  for  a  present  of  a  drawing,  send  them  a  couple  of 
cakes  of  colour  and  a  piece  of  Bristol  board :  those  materials 
are,  for  the  ]>reseut,  of  more  value  in  that  form  than  if  yon 
had  spread  the  one  over  the  other. 

The  main  reason  for  this  mle  is,  however,  that  its  observanca 
will  mucli  protect  you  from  the  great  danger  of  trying  to  make 
your  drawings  pretty. 

2.  Never,  by  choice,  draw  anything  polished  ;  especially  if 
complicated  in  form.  Avoid  all  brass  rods  and  curtain  onia- 
ments,  chandeliers,  plate,  glass,  and  fine  steel.  A  shining  knob 
of  a  piece  of  furniture  does  not  matter  if  it  comes  in  your  way  j 
'  but  do  not  fret  yourself  if  it  will  not  look  right,  and  choose 
only  things  that  do  not  ehine. 

5.  Avoid  all  very  neat  things.  They  are  exceedingly  difScult 
;o  draw,  and  very  ngly  when  drawn.  Choose  rough, 
flurasy -looking  things  as  much  as  possible;  forinstancf 
not  have  a  more  diffiuult  or  profitless  study  than  a  newly-painted 
Thames  wherry,  nor  a  better  study  llian  an  old  empty  eoal- 
bargo,  lying  ashore  at  low-tide  :  in  general,  everything  that  you 
think  very  ngly  will  be  good  for  yon.  to  draw. 

4,  Avoid,  SB  much  as  possible,  studies  in  which  OUft  ttwu^Vn 
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:<eeQ  through  aaoiher.  Yod  will  coDstantly  find  a  thin  tree 
Btandiug  before  your  cliusen  cottage,  or  between  fou  and  Uia 
turn  of  the  river  ;  its  aedr  branches  all  entangled  with  Ihn 
distance.  It  is  btcnsely  difficult  to  represent  this  ;  and  thoagh, 
wUeu  the  tree  it  there,  you  must  uot  imaginarily  cot  it  down, 
but  do  it  as  well  as  yoa  can,  yet  always  look  for  subjects  that 
fall  into  defiuite  masses,  not  into  network  ;  that  is,  rather  for  a 
cottage  with  a  dark  tree  brMdt  it,  than  for  one  with  a  thin  tiee 
in  frout  of  it ;  rather  for  a  mass  of  wood,  soft,  blue,  and 
rounded,  than  for  a  ragged  copse,  or  coafasioD  of  intricate 
stems. 

5.  Avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  coantry  divided  by  hedges. 
Perhaps  nothing  in  the  whole  compass  of  landscape  ia  eo 
nlterly  nnpictiircsqac  and  unmanageable  as  the  ordinary  Eng- 
lish patchwork  of  field  and  hedge,  with  trees  dotted  over  it  in 
independent  spots,  gnawed  straight  at  the  cattle  line. 

Still,  do  not  be  discouraged  if  yon  find  you  have  chosen  ill, 
and  that  the  subject  overmasters  you.  It  ia  mucli  better  that 
it  shonld,  than  that  you  shoald  think  you  had  entirely  mastered 
it.  But  at  first,  and  even  for  some  time,  you  must  be  prepared 
for  very  diacomfortable  failure  ;  which,  nevertheless,  will  not  bp 
without  some  wholesome  result. 

As,  however,  I  have  told  you  what  moat  definitely  to  avoid, 
I  may,  perhaps,  help  yon  a  little  by  saying  what  to  seek.  In 
general,  all  hanks  are  bcautifid  things,  and  will  reward  work 
better  tlian  large  landscapes.  If  you  live  in  a  lowland  country, 
yoa  must  look  for  places  where  the  ground  is  broken  to  the 
river's  edges,  with  decayed  posts,  or  roots  of  trees  ;  or,  if  by 
great  good  luck  thtre  should  be  such  things  within  your  reach, 
for  remnants  of  stone  ijuaya  or  steps,  mossy  mill-dams,  &c 
dearly  every  other  mile  of  road  in  chalk  country  will  present 
beautiful  bits  of  broken  bank  at  its  sides  :  better  in  form  and 
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colour  than  hi^Ii  chalk  cliffs.  Id  wooda,  one  or  two  trunks. 
with  the  flowery  ground  below,  are  at  once  the  richest  and 
easiest  kiud  of  study  :  a  not  very  thick  trunk,  say  nine  incliei 
or  a  foot  in  diameter,  with  ivy  rtinuing  np  it  sparingly,  in  aa 
ni*j,  and  always  a  rewarding  subject. 

Laege  ni'Ste  of  buildings  ia  the  middle  distance  are  alwa^i 
tieiu'jt'nl,  when  drawn  careiiilly,  provided  they  are  not  modoro 
MW8  of  pattern  cottages,  or  villas  with  Ionic  and  Doric  porticOB, 
Any  old  English  village,  or  cluster  of  farm-houses,  drawn  with 
all  ve  ina  and  oats,  and  haystacks,  and  palings,  is  sore  to  be 
loTtty  ;  much  more  a  French  one.  French  litndscupe  is  gene- 
ralli-  M  moch  superior  to  Englisli  as  Swiss  landscape  is  to 
French  ;  in  some  respects,  the  French  ia  incomparable.  Such 
sceaes  as  that  avenue  on  the  Seine,  which  I  have  recommended 
you  to  boy  the  engraving  of,  admit  no  rivaiship  in  their  cspres- 
«ou  of  graceful  msticity  and  cheerful  peace,  and  in  the  laeauty 
of  component  linen. 

Ill  drawing  villages,  take  great  pains  with  the  gardens  ;  a 
.niBtio  garden  is  in  every  way  beautiful.  If  yon  have  time, 
draw  all  the  rows  of  cabbages,  and  hollyhocks,  and  broken 
fences,  and  wandering  eglantines,  and  bossy  rose.s :  you  canuoi 
have  better  practice,  nor  be  kept  by  anything  in  purer  thoughts 

Make  intimate  friends  of  all  the  brooks  in  your  neighbor 
iood,  and  study  them  ripple  by  ripple. 

Village  churches  in  England  are  not  often  good  subjects  ; 
there  is  a  peculiar  meanness  about  most  of  them,  and  awkward' 
aess  of  line.  Old  manor-houses  are  often  pretty.  Ruins  are 
■gually,  with  us,  too  prim,  nnd  cathedrals  too  orderly.  1  do 
not  think  there  is  a  single  cathedral  in  England  from  which  ji 
b  possible  to  obtain  one  subject  for  an  iuprtKsive  drawing 
There  is  always  some  discordant  civility,  or  jarring  vergerisni 
ihont  thom. 
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If  70a  live  in  a  moantain  or  bill  conntrj,  jour  odIt  danger  is 
redondauce  of  subject  Be  resolved,  in  the  first,  place,  to  draw 
a  piece  of  roanded  rock,  with  its  variegated  lichens,  quite 
rightly,  getting  its  complete  roondings,  and  all  the  patterns  of 
the  lichen  in  trae  local  colonr.  Till  yon  can  do  this,  it  is  uf 
tto  use  yonr  thinking  of  sketching  among  hills  ;  bat  when  once 
70a  have  done  this,  the  forms  of  distant  hills  will  be  compara* 
tively  easy. 

When  yon  have  practised  for  a  little  time  from  sach  of  these 
subjects  as  may  be  accessible  to  yon,  you  will  certainly  find 
difficulties  arising  which  will  make  you  wish  more  than  ever  for 
a  masxer's  help :  these  difficulties  will  vary  according  to  the 
character  of  your  own  mind  (one  question  occurring  to  one  per- 
son, and  one  to  another),  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  anticipate 
them  all  ;  and  it  would  make  this  too  large  a  book  if  I 
answered  all  that  I  cam  anticipate ;  you  must  be  content  tc 
work  on,  iu  good  hope  that  nature  will,  in  her  own  time,  inter- 
pret to  you  much  for  herself ;  that  farther  experience  on  your 
own  part  will  make  some  difficulties  disappear  ;  and  that  otherg 
will  be  removed  by  the  occasional  observation  of  such  artists' 
work  as  may  come  in  your  way.  Nevertheless,  I  will  not  close 
this  letter  without  a  few  general  remarks,  such  as  may  be  use- 
ful to  you  after  you  are  somewhat  advanced  in  power  ;  and 
these  remarks  may,  I  think,  be  conveniently  arranged  under 
three  heads,  having  reference  to  the  drawing  of  vegetation, 
water,  and  skies. 

And,  first,  of  vegetation.  You  may  think,  perhaps,  we  have 
said  enough  about  trees  already  ;  yet  if  you  have  done  as  you 
were  bid,  and  tried  to  draw  them  frequently  enough,  and  care- 
fully enough,  you  will  be  re'ady  by  this  time  to  hear  a  little 
more  of  them.  You  will  also  recollect  that  we  left  our  que* 
tion,  respecting  the  mode  of  expressing  intricacy  of  leafage 
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partly  unsettled  in  tbe  first  letter.  I  left  it  ho  bepauee  1 
wanted  yoii  to  leam  the  real  atrnctare  of  leav«B,  by  drawing 
them  for  yonrEelf,  before  I  tronbled  you  with  the  iddbI  sobtle 
considerations  as  to  meihod  in  drawiug  ibein.  And  by  this 
time,  I  imagine,  you  must  have  found  out  two  principle  things 
nniTersal  facts,  about  Icavea  ;  namely,  that  they  always,  Id 
tbe  main  tendencies  of  their  lines,  indicate  a  beautifnl  divo 
gence  of  growth,  according  to  the  law  of  radiation,  already 
referred  to ;'  and  the  secoud,  that  this  divergence  is  never 
formal,  bnt  carried  oat  with  endless  Tariety  of  indlTidnal  line. 
I  must  DOW  press  both  .these  facts  on  your  attention  a  little 
brther. 

Yon  may  perhaps  have  been  sarprised  that  I  hare  not  yet 
gpoken  of  the  worlis  of  J.  D.  Harding,  especially  if  you  happen 
to  ha»e  met  with  the  passages  referring  to  them  in  Modern 
Painters,  in  wliich  they  are  highly  praised.  They  are  deserv- 
edly praised,  for  tliey  are  the  ooly  works  by  a  modern 
drangbtsman  which  express  in  any  wise  the  energy  of  trees, 
and  tbe  laws  of  growth,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 
There  are  no  lithographic  sketches  which,  for  truth  of  general 
character,  obtained  with  little  cost  of  time,  at  all  rival  Hard- 
big's.  Calame,  Robert,  and  the  other  lithographic  landscape 
eketcbers  are  altogether  inferior  in  power,  though  sometimes  a 
little  deeper  in  meauing.  But  yon  must  not  take  eveu  Harding 
for  a  model,  tijoagh  yoo  may  use  his  works  for  occasiooal 
reference  ;  and  if  you  can  afford  to  boy  his  Lessona  on  Trees, 
it  will  be  serviceable  to  you  in  various  ways,  and  will  at  prosrat 

'  See  tbe  dosing  letter  in  tliia  volume. 

•  Bogue,  Fleet  Street.  If  you  uro  not  «equBinted  with  H»rdingli 
"orks  (fLD  uDlikel;  suppoaltioo,  i^ouBideriDg  tbeir  popularity),  and  can- 
uot  meet  with  the  one  in  question,  the  diagrams  given  here  will  eattbkt 
Tiyi  to  onderBtMid  nil  tbat  is  aeedful  for  our  purpoBCB. 
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help  me  to  explain  the  point  under  consideration.     And  it  is 
well  that  I  should  illustrate  this  point  by  reference  to  Hard 
lug's  works,  because  their  great  influence  on  young  students 
renders  it  desirable  that  their  real  character  should  be  tho- 
roughly N^inderstood. 

You  will  find,  first,  in  the  title-page  of  the  Lessons  on  Trees, 
a  pretty  woodcut,  in  which  the  tree  stems  are  drawn  with  great 
truth,  and  in  a  very  interesting  arrangement  of  lines.  Plate  L 
is  not  quite  worthy  of  Mr.  Harding,  tending  too  much  to  make 
his  pupil,  at  starting,  think  eyerything  depends  on  black  dots  ; 
still  the  main  lines  are  good,  and  y^ry  characteristic  of  tree 
growth.  Then,  in  Plate  2.,  we  come  to  the  point  at  issue. 
The  first  examples  in  that  plate  are  given  to  the  pupil  that  he 
may  practise  from  them  till  his  hand  gets  into  the  habit  of 
arranging  lines  freely  in  a  similar  manner  ;  and  they  are 
stated  by  Mr.  Harding  to  be  universal  in  application  ;  "  all 
outlines  expressive  of  foliage,"  he  says,  "are  but  modifica* 
tions  of  them."  They  consist  of  groups  of  lines,  more  or 
less  resembling  our  Fig.  23. ;  and  the  characters  especiaUy 
insisted  upon  are,  that  they  "  tend  at  their  inner  ends  to 
a  common  centre  ;"  that  "  their  ends  terminate  in  [ate 
enclosed  by]  ovoid  curves  ;"  and  that  "  the  outer  ends  ar^ 
most  emphatic." 

Now,  as  thus  expressive  of  the  great 

laws  of  radiation  and  enclosure,  ths 

main  principle  of  this  method  of  exe- 

^^<^  -  cution  confirms,  in  a  very  interesting 

^^^^  ^  y  w^y>   o^r    conclusions  respecting  fo- 

pj^  28.  X\2,^^  composition.     The  reason  of  the 

last  rule,  that  the  outer  end  of  the 

line  is  to  be  most  emphatic,  does  not  indeed  at  first  appear  ; 

for  the  line  at  one  end  of  a  natural  leaf  is  not  more  emphatic 
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than  tlie  lioe  at  the  other ;  but  nltimatelj',  iu  Harding's 
lethod,  this  darlier  part  of  tlie  touch  stands  more  or  less  for 
the  shade  at  the  enter  extremity  uf  the  leaf  mass  ;  and,  aa 
I  Hardiug  uses  these  touehes,  they  express  as  much  of  tree 
character  as  any  mere  lialiit  of  touch  oin  express.  But,  nafor- 
,  timately,  there  is  another  law  of  tree  growth,  quite  aa  fixed  as 
the  law  of  radiation,  which  this  and  all  other  courentiooal 
modes  of  execution  wholly  lose  sight  of.  This  second  law  is, 
that  the  radiating  tendency  shall  be  carried  out  only  as  a 
roliag  spirit  in  recoucileinent  with  perpetual  individual  caprice 
on  the  part  of  the  separate  leaves.  So  that  tlio  moment  a 
toncb  is  monotonous,  it  must  be  also  false,  the  liberty  of  the 
leaf  individually  being  just  as  essential  a  truth,  aa  its  unity  of 
growth  with  its  coropaiiiona  in  the  radiating  group. 

It  does  not  matter  how  email  or  apparently  symmetrical  the 
cluster  may  be,  nor  bow  large  or  vague.  You  can  hardly  Ijave 
!  foi-mal  one  than  b  in  Fig.  9.  p.  11.,  nor  a  less  formal 
one  than  this  shoot 
of  Spanish  chestnut, 
shedding  its  leaves, 
Fig.  24.  ;  hut  in 
either  of  them,  even 
the  general  reader, 
unpractised 
of  the  previously 
recorameuded 
cises,  must  see  that 
there  are  wandering 
lines  mixed  with  the 
radiating  ouea,  and 
radiating  linos  with 
e  w3d  ones  ;  and  if  lie  takes  the  pen  and  tries  to  cop^  e\.v\\M 
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of  these  examples,  he  will  find  that  neither  play  of  hand  to  left 
nor  to  right,  neither  a  free  touch  nor  s  firm  touch,  nor  any 
leamable  or  deacribable  touch  whatsoever,  will  enable  him  to 
produce,  currently,  a  resemblance  of  it ;  but  that  he  most 
either  draw  it  slowly,  or  give  it  up.  And  (whicli  makes  the 
matter  worse  still)  though  gathering  the  bough,  and  putting 
it  close  to  yon,  or  seeing  a  piece  of  near  foliage  agunst  the  sky, 
jou  may  draw  the  entire  outline  of  the  leayes,  yet  if  the  spray 
has  light  npon  it,  and  is  ever  so  little  a  way  ofi*,  you  will  uuss,  as 
we  have  seen,  a  pomt  of  a  leaf  here,  and  an  e^e  tbere  ;  some 
of  the  surfaces  will  be  conned  by  glitter,  and  some  trpotted 
with  shade  ;  and  if  you  look  carefully  throu|^  this  conftisioit 
for  the  edges  or  dark  stems  which  yon  really  eon  tet,  and  put 
only  those  down,  the  result  will  be  neither  like  Fig:  9.  nor 
Fig.  24.,  but  SQch  an  interrupted  and  puzzling  piece  (^work 
as  Fig.  25.' 


Sow,  it  is  in  the  perfect  acknowledtnnent  and  ezpressioa  of 
these  thrtt  laws  that  nil  (t»Hxl  drawing  of  landscape  ctHisiatB. 
There  is,  first,  the  organic  unitj- ;  the  law,  whether  of  radia- 

'  r  in*  tliU  fipiiro  (■  yo""):  shw.t  nr  (wl.^  in  otiilitic  ouIt,  it  being 
impoBsible  lu  M|in>a»  iW  rffiueinouw  of  »tMd>>  in  iUmjuii  roli«ge  in  a 
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tioQ,  or  parallelism,  or  concurreDt  action,  wbich  rales  tb 
masees  of  herbs  and  trees,  of  rocka,  and  clouda,  and  waves 
seccndiy,  tbe  iadividoal  liberty  ol"  the  merabera  subjected  to 
these  laws  of  unity  ;  and,  lastly,  the  mystery  under  which  the 
Beparate  character  of  each  is  more  or  less  concealed. 

I  eay,  first,  there  must  be  obserrance  of  the  ruling  organie 
law.  This  is  tbe  first  distinctiaa  between  good  artists  and  bad 
srtista.  Your  common  sketclier  or  bad  painter  pnts  his  leaves 
on  the  trees  as  if  they  were  moss  tied  to  sticks  ;  he  cannot  see 
tbe  lines  of  action  or  growth  ;  he  scatters  the  shapeless  clouds 
OTer  hia  sky,  not  perceiTtag  the  sweeps  of  associated  curves 
wbich  the  real  clouds  are  following  as  they  fly  ;  and  he  breaks 
bis  mountain  side  into  rugged  fragments,  wholly  unconscions  of 
the  lines  of  force  with  which  the  real  rooks  have  risen,  or  of 
the  lines  of  couch  in  which  they  repose.  On  tbe  contrary,  it  is" 
the  mwn  delight  of  tbe  great  draughtsman  to  trac«  these  lawa 
of  gOTemment  ;  and  his  tendency  to  error  is  always 
eKBggeration  of  their  authority  rather  than  in  its  denial. 

Secondly,  I  say,  we  huvo  to  show  the  individual  character 
and  liberty  of  the  separate  leaves,  clouds,  or  rocks.  Aad 
herein  the  great  masters  separate. themselves  finally  from  the 
inferior  ones  ;  for  if  the  men  of  inferior  genius  ever  express  law 
ai  all,  it  is  by  the  sacrifice  of  individnahty.  Thus,  Salvator 
Rosa  has  great  perception  of  the  sweep  of  foUage  and  rolling 
of  clonds,  but  never  draws  a  single  leaQct  or  mist  wreath 
accurately.  Similarly,  Gainshorongh,  in  his  laudscape,  haa 
great  feeling  for  masses  of  form  and  harmony  of  colour ; 
bat  in  the  detail  gives  nothing  bnt  meaningless  touches  ;  not 
even  so  much  as  the  species  of  tree,  much  less  the  variety  oVita 
Icafago,  being  ever  discernible.  Now,  although  both  these  ex- 
pressions of  government  and  individuality  are  essential  to  mas- 
terly work,  the  individnality  is  the  more  eBsectial,  and  the  mors 
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difficult  of  attainment ;  and,  therefore,  tliat  attainment  sepiy 
rates  the  great  masters  ^fnoi/y  from  the  inferior  ones.  It  is  th« 
more  essential,  becanse,  in  these  matters  of  beantifnl  arrange- 
ment in  visible  things,  the  same  roles  hold  that  hold  in  moral 
things.  It  is  a  lamentable  and  unnatural  thing  to  see  a  num- 
ber of  men  subject  to  no  goYemment,  actuated  by  no  rulinjc 
principle,  and  associated  by  no  common  affection  :  but  it  would 
be  a  more  lamentable  thing  still,  were  it  possible,  to  see  a  num- 
ber of  men  so  oppressed  into  assimilation  as  to  have  no  more 
any  individaal  hope  or  character,  no  differences  in  aim,  no  dis- 
similarities of  passion,  no  irregularities  of  judgment ;  a  society 
in  which  no  man  could  help  another,  since  none  would  be 
feebler  than  himself ;  no  man  admire  another,  since  none  would 
bo  stronger  than  himself ;  no  man  be  grateful  to  another,  since 
by  none  he  could  be  relieved  ;  no  man  reverence  another,  since 
by  none  he  could  be  instructed  ;  a  society  in  which  every  soul 
would  be  as  the  syllable  of  a  stammerer  instead  of  the  word  of 
a  speaker,  in  whicli  every  man  would  walk  as  in  a  firightful 
droani,  seeing  spectres  of  himself,  in  everlasting  multiplication, 
icliiliug  helplessly  around  him  in  a  speechless  darkness.  There- 
fore it  is  that  (>erpotual  difference,  play,  and  change  in  groups 
of  form  are  more  essential  to  them  even  than  their  being  sub- 
dued by  some  great  gathering  law  :  the  law  is  needful  to  them 
for  their  |^>erfection  and  their  power,  but  the  difference  is  need- 
ta\  to  them  for  their  life. 

And  here  it  may  be  noted  in  passing,  that  if  you  enjoy  the 
purstuit  of  analo^ie^  and  tyixvs,  and  hare  any  ingenuity  of  judg- 
ment in  diisceruinir  ibenu  you  may  always  accurately  ascertain 
iftliat  are  the  noble  oharaoTen?  in  a  pieoe  of  painting,  by  merely 
i\>ns;deriuir  tsh;U  an^  the  noKe  ohumoters  of  man  in  his  associ- 
ation  with  his  fello\x5^.  What  graoe  of  manner  and  refinement 
«/  hMt  are  in  aooiely,  gnuN'  of  line  and  ivfinement  of  fonn 
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in  llie  associntiou  of  TisLbic  objects.     Wh&t  adrantnge  or  ti 
ibere  may  be  in  sharpuess,  ra^gcdDcss,  or  quaintDctis  in 
dealings  or  conTersatioos  of  men  ;  precisely  tlitit  relative  dugres  1 
of  adraatage  or  harm  there  is  io  tliem  as  elements  of  pictorial  | 
composUioQ.     What    power    is    in    liberty   or  relaxation    to  1 
stjenglheti  or  relieve  boman  sonls  ;  that  power,   preclBcly  iq  ^ 
tbe  Rame  relative  degree,  play  and  laxity  of  line   have  to 
Btreugthen  or  rctiresh  the  espreesion  of  a  pictnre.     And  what 
goodness  or  greatness  we  can  eonueive  to  arise  in  companies  of 
men,  from  chastity  of  thought,  regularity  of  life,  simplicity  of 
custom,  and  balance  of  authority  ;  precisely  that  kind  of  good- 
oess  and  greatness  may  be  given  to  a  picture  by  the  purity  of 
iis  colour,  the  severity  of  its  forms,  aud  the  symmetry  of  its 
Diasaes. 

You  need  not  be  ia  the  least  afraid  of  puabing  tliese  analo- 
gies too  far.    They  cannot  be  pushed  too  far  ;'-they  are  bo  pro-   ; 
cise  and  complete,  that  the  farther  you  pursue  them,  the  clearer, 
the  more  certain,  the  more  useful  you  will  find  them.    They  ^ 
will  not  fail  you  iu  one  particular,  or  in  any  direction  of  enquiry 
Tbere  is  no  moral  vice,  no  moral  virtue,  which  has  not  its  pre-  i 
cise  prototype  in  the  art  of  painting  ;  so  that  you  may  at  yonr 
will  Uiustrate  the  moral  habit  by  the  art,  or  the  art  by  tbe 
moral  habit.     Aifectiou  and  discord,  fretfnlness  aud  quietness, 
feebleness  and  Grmnesa,  luxury  and  purity,  pride  and  modesty, 
and  all  other  such  habits,  aud  evei'y  conceivable  modiQcatiou 
sod  mingling  of  them,  may  be  illustrated,  with  mathematical 
eKactuess,  by  conditions  of  line  h.\d  colour  ;  and  not  merely 
these  definable  vices  and  virtues,  but  also  every  conceivable 
■bade  of  human  character  and  passion,  from  the  righteous 
Dnrighteoos  majesty  of  the  king,  to  the  iuuuceut  or  faultful  si 
pliciCy  of  the  shepherd  boy. 

Tbe  pursuit  of  thie  subject  belongs  properly,  however,  to  ^ 
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mvestigation  of  the  higher  branches  of  compOBitioo,  matter? 
which  it  would  be  quite  useless  to  treat  of  iu  this  book  ;  and  I 
only  allude  to  them  here,  'in  order  that  you  may  UBderstao^ 
how  the  utmost  noblenesses  of  art  are  concerned  in  this  minute 
work,  to  which  1  liave  set  you  in  your  beginning  of  it.  For  it 
h  only  by  the  closest  attention,  and  the  most  noble  execntioOy 
that  it  is  possible  to  express  these  yarieties  of  individual  cha- 
racter, on  which  all  excellence  of  portraiture  depends,  whether 
of  masses  of  mankind,  or  of  groups  of  leaves. 

Now  yon  will  be  able  to  understand,  among  other  matters, 
wherein  consists  the  excellence,  and  wherein  the  shortcoming,  of 
the  tree-drawing  of  Harding.  It  is  excellent  in  so  far  as  it 
fondly  observes,  with  more  truth  than  any  other  work  of  the 
kind,  the  great  laws  of  growth  and  action  in  trees  :  it  fails — 
and  observe,  not  in  a  minor,  but  in  a  principal  point — because 
it  caimot  rightly  render  any  one  individual  detail  or  incident  of 
foliage.  And  in  this  it  fails,  not  from  mere  carelessness  or  in- 
completion,  but  of  necessity  ;  the  true  drawing  of  detail  being 
for  evermore  impossible  to  a  hand  which  has  contracted  a  habU  of 
execution.  The  noble  draughtsman  draws  a  leaf,  and  stops, 
and  says  calmly — That  leaf  is  of  such  and  such  a  character  ;  1 
will  give  him  a  friend  who  will  entirely  suit  him  :  then  he  con- 
siders what  his  friend  ought  to  be,  and  having  determined,  he 
draws  his  friend.  This  process  may  be  as  quick  as  lightning 
when  the  master  is  great — one  of  the  sons  of  the  giants  ;  or  it 
•nay  be  slow  and  timid  :  but  the  process  is  always  gone  through  ; 
QO  touch  or  form  is  ever  added  to  another  by  a  good  painter 
without  a  mental  determination  and  affirmation.  But  when  the 
hand  has  got  into  a  habit,  leaf  No.  1.  necessitates  leaf  No.  2.  ; 
you  cannot  stop,  your  hand  is  as  a  horse  with  the  bit  in  its 
teeth  ;  or  rather  is,  for  the  time,  a  machine,  throwing  out  leaves 
to  order  and  pattern,  all  alike.    You  must  stop  that  hand  of 
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yonra,  howcTer  paiufnJly  ;  make  it  uiiderHtaad  ihat.  it  h  not  to 
have  its  own  way  auy  more,  that  it  Bball  uever  more  slip  Iroin 
one  touch  to  anotlicr  without  orilera  ;  otherwise  it  is  not  you 
who  are  the  master,  but:  your  ficjgera.  You  may  therefore 
study  Harding's  drawiog,  and  take  pleasure  in  it  ;'  and  yon 
may  properly  admire  the  dexterity  which  applies  the  babit  of 
the  hand  eo  well,  and  produces  results  on  thu  whole  so  satis- 
factory ;  bnt  you  must  never  copy  it,  otherwiie  your  progress 
will  be  at  once  arrested.  The  utmost  you  can  ever  hope  to  do, 
would  be  a  sketch  in  Harding's  manner,  but  of  far  inferior  dcx- 
tority  ;  for  lie  has  gi?en  bis  life's  toQ  to  gain  hia  dexterity,  anil 
yon,  I  suppose,  have  other  things  to  work  at  besides  clrdwinj. 
Ton  would  also  iucapacitate  yourself  from  ever  u [id ers landing 
what  truly  great  work  was,  or  what  Nature  was  ;  but  by  the 
earnest  and  complete  study  of  facta,  you  will  gradually  come 
to  nnderstand  tlic  one  and  lore  the  other  more  and  more, 
whftber  you  can  draw  well  yourself  or  not. 

I  buve  yet  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  third  law 
ibove  stated,  that  of  mystery  ;  the  law,  namely,  that  nothing 
is  ever  seeu  perfectly,  bnt  only  by  fragments,  and  under  vari- 
ous conditions  of  obscurity.'  This  last  fact  renders  the  visible 
objects  of  Nature  complete  as  a  type  of  the  human  nature. 
We  have,  observe,  first,  Subordination  ;  secondly,  Individual- 
ity ;  lastly,  and  this  not  the  least  e.'isential  character.  Incom- 
prehensibility ;  a  perpetual  lesson  in  every  eerrated  point  and 
shining  vein  which  escape  or  deceive  our  sight  among  tht 

>  His  lilhograpliic  sketchea,  those,  for  ioeUnae,  in  the  Park  and  tha 
forest,  and  hU  various  IcBsoiia  an  foliage,  jioEseas  greater  merit  tb&c  the 
mare  ainbilloua  ongravings  in  hia  Priociplea  and  Pmctice  oC  Art,  There 
Mxe  mmy  npet'ul  remarks,  hovrcver,  dispersed  through  this  latter  iFOr 

»  Oh  IhU  law  jou  will  do  wcli,  if  jon  can  get  acuesa  to  it,  to  loc 
t  be  fo'Tlh  chapter  of  the  fourdi  volume  of  Modern  PainlEta. 
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forest  leaves,  how  little  we  may  liope  to  discern  clearly,  or 
judge  jnstly,  the  rents  and  reina  of  the  haman  heart  ;  how  mach 
of  all  that  is  ronad  us,  in  men'a  actiooa  or  spirits,  which  ne  at 
first  think  we  nnderatand,  a  closer  and  more  loving  watcbfbl- 
nesa  would  show  to  be  full  of  mystery,  never  to  be  either 
fathomed  or  withdrawn. 

The  expression  of  this  final  character  in  landscape  has  never 

been  completely  reached  by  any  except  Tamer  ;  uor  can  yon 

Lope  to  reach  it  at  all  nntil  yoa  have  given  much  time  to  the 

practice  of  art.     Only  try  always  when  yoa  are  sketching  any 

object  with  a  view  to  completioa  in  light  and  shade,  to  draw 

only  tliose  parts  of  it  which  yoa  really  see  definitely  ;  yreparing 

for  the  after  development  of  the  forms  by  chiaroscuro.     It  is 

this  preparation  by  isolated  tenches  for  a  fatare  arrangement 

of  superimposed  lighi  and  shade  which  renders  the  etchings  of 

the  Liber  Studiornm  so 

inestimable  as  examples 

and  80  pecnliar.     The 

character  exists  more  or 

less  in  them  exactly  in 

proportion  to  the  pains 

jC=«li?''/nv'i^l'?'^^  *^**  Turner  has  taken. 

^^^'^M^W  '^"^    ^^^  jEsacDS  and 

j^rie  was   wrought 

ont  with  the    greatest 

possible     care ;       and 

the  principal  branch  on 

the  near  tree  is  etched 

as    in    Fig.    26.      The 

ii(.  ML  work  looks  at  first  like 

a  scholar's  instead  of  a 

master's ;  Imt  ivhcii  H«>  light  aw\  s\^a^  ati;  Sidded,  every  tonch 
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falls  into  its  place,  and  a  perfect  expression,  of  grace  and  com*  J 
plexity  results.  Nay  eveii  before  the  light  and  shade  ant  aildef),  J 
you  ongbt  to  be  able  to  Bee  that  these  irrcgnlar  and  broken  I 
lines,  especially  where  the  expression  is  giveu  of  the  way  I 
ylhe  st«m  loses  itself  in  the  leaves,  are  mora  true  than  the  mor-l 
UDtonons  though  gracefnl  leaf-drawiug  whii^h,  before  Tiiruer'ay 
time,  had  been  employed,  even  hy  the  best  masters,  iu  their  J 
distant  masses.  Pig,  21,  is  siiffieienlly  characteristic  of  tbfti 
manner  of  the  old  woodcnto'l 
after  Titian  ;  in  which,  yoil>  I 
see,  the  leaves  are  too  much  ] 
of  one  shape,  like  bunches  of  *] 
fruit ;  and  the  bonghs 
compSctely  seen,  besides  bo-  m 
iug  somewhat  soft  anct'Tj 
leathery  in  as|iect,  owing  t 
the  want  of  angles 
Fig.  27,  outline.    By  great  men  1 

Titian,  this  Bomewliat  c<hl,] 
Tcntional  structure  was  only  given  in  haste  to  distant  i 
and  their  eiLttuisile  delineation  of  the  foreground,  kept  their 
conventionalism  from  degeneracy  :  but  in  the  drawing  of  the 
Oaracci  and  other  derivative  masters,  the  conventionalism  pre- 
Tiuls  everywhere,  and  sinks  gradually  into  scrawled  work,  like 
Fig-  28,  abont  the  worst  wiiicli  it  is  possible  to  get  into  the 
habit  of  nsiug,  though  an  ignorant  person  might  perhaps 
suppose  it  more  "free,"  and  therefore  better  than  Fig.  36. 
Note,  al--io,  that  in  noble  outline  drawing,  it  does  not  follow  that 
a  bough  is  wrongly  drawn,  because  it  looks  contracied  nnnata- 
rally  somewhere,  as  in  Fig,  26.,  Ji^t  above  the  foliagei>fl 
Very  often  the  muacuiar  action  which  is  to  be  expressed  \)j'M 
the   line,  runs  into  the  miiidk  of  the  brauA,  iind  l\\e  o.c'Mii. 
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outline  of  the  branch  at  that  place  may  be  dimly  seen, 
or  not  at  all  ;  and  it  is 
then  only  by  the  future 
shade  that  its  actual  shape, 
or  the  cause  of  its  disap- 
pearance, will  be  indicated. 
One  point  more  remains 
to  be  noted  about  trees,  and 
I  have  done.  In  the  minds 
of  our  ordinary  water-colour 
artists,  a  distant  tree  seems  ^-mr^rr  -w  a 

only  to  be  conceived  as  a  ^.--^^^  *?/^  ^ 
flat  green  blot,  grouping  ^ 
pleasantly  with  other  masses, 
and  givhig  cool  colour  to 
the  landscape,  but  dififering 
nowise,  in  texture^  from  the 
blots  of  other  shapes,  which  ng.  23. 

these  painters  use  to  express 

stones,  or  water,  or  figures.  But  as  soon  as  you  have  drawn  trees 
carefully  a  little  while,  you  will  be  impressed,  and  impressed 
more  strongly  the  better  you  draw  them,  with  the  idea  of  their 
softness  of  surface.  A  distant  tree  is  not  a  flat  and  even  piece 
of  colour,  but  a  more  or  less  globular  mass  of  a  downy  or 
bloomy  texture,  partly  passing  into  a  misty  vagueness.  I  find, 
practically,  this  lovely  softness  of  far-away  trees  the  most  diflfi- 
3ult  of  all  characters  to  reach,  because  it  cannot  be  got  by 
mere  scratching  or  roughening  the  surface,  but  is  always  asso- 
ciated with  such  delicate  expressions  of  form  and  growth  as  are 
only  imitable  by  very  careful  drawing.  The  penknife  passed 
lightly  over  this  careful  drawing,  will  do  a  good  deal  ;  but  you 
muBt  accustom  yourself,  from  the  beginning,  to  aim  much  at 
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this  softness  in  the  lines  of  the  drawing  itsuir,  by  eroding  them    , 
delic&ttily,  and  inoru  or  less  effacing  and  confuting  tlio  edges,   i 
Yon  most  invent,  according  to  the  character  of  tree,  vnrioaa 
modes  of  execution  adapted  to  express  its  texture  ;  but  always 
liMp  this  character  of  Boftuess  iu  yonr  raiiid,  and  in  your  scope 
)f  aim  ;  for  in  most  Iniidscapes  it  is  tbo  intention  of  nnlnre  that 
the  tenderness  and  transparent  infinitnde  of  lier  foliage  sliould    | 
be  felt,  even  at  tbe  far  distance,  in  the  most  diatiJict  oppiv    J 
sition  to  the  solid  masses  and  flat  surfaces  of  rocks  or  bnild     ] 

iogs. 

Tl.  Wo  were,  in  the  second  place,  to  consider  a  little  the 
modes  of  representing  water,  of  which  important  feature  of 
landscape  I  have  hardly  said  anything  yet. 

Water  is  expressed,  in  common  drawings,  by  conventional 
lines,  whose  horizontality  is  sapposed  to  convey  the  idea  of  ite 
surface.  la  paintings,  white  dashes  or  bars  of  light  are  used 
for  the  same  purpose. 

Bnt  these  and  all  other  snch  expedients  are  vain  and  abanrd. 
A  piece  of  calm  water  always  contains  a  picture  in  itself,  an 
exquisite  reflection  of  the  objects  above  it.  If  yon  give  the 
time  uecessary  to  draw  these  reflections,  distorbing  them  here 
and  there  as  you  see  the  breeze  or  cnrreni  disturb  them,  you 
will  get  the  effect  of  the  water  ;  but  if  you  have  not  patience 
to  draw  the  reflections,  no  expedient  will  give  you  a  true  effect 
The  picture  in  the  pool  needs  nearly  iis  much  delicate  drawing 
OS  the  picture  above  the  pool  ;  except  only  that  if  there  be  tlia 
least  motion  on  the  water,  the  horizontal  lines  of  the  images 
will  be  diffused  and  broken,  while  the  vertical  ones  will  I'eraain 
decisive,  and  the  oblique  ones  decisive  in  proportion  to  theli 
s'eepnesa, 

A  few  dose  Btndies  will  soon  teach  yon  this :  the  only  thing 
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joa  need  to  bo  told  is  to  watch  carefollj  the  Imes  of  Ustwrhana 
on  the  surface,  as  when  a  bird  swims  across  it,  or  a  fish  rises, 
or  the  current  plays  ronnd  a  stone,  reed,  or  other  obstacle. 
Take  the  greatest  pains  to  get  the  cwrves  of  thes^  lines  true ; 
tiie  whole  value  of  your  careful  drawing  of  the  reflections  may 
be  lost  by  your  admitting  a  single  false  curve  of  ripple  from  a 
wild  duck's  breast.  And  (as  in  other  subjects)  if  you  are  dis- 
satisfied with  your  result,  always  try  for  more  unity  and  deli- 
cacy :  if  your  reflections  are  only  soft  and  gradated  enough, 
they  are  nearly  sure  to  give  you  a  pleasant  effect.  When  you 
are  taking  pains,  work  the  softer  reflections,  where  they  are 
drawn  out  by  motion  in  the  water,  with  touches  as  nearly  hori- 
zontal as  may  be  ;  but  when  you  are  in  a  hurry,  indicate  the 
place  and  play  of  the  images  with  vertical  lines.  The  actual 
constriidion  of  a  calm  elongated  reflection  is  with  horizontal 
lines  :  but  it  is  often  impossible  to  draw  the  descending  shades 
delicately  enough  with  a  horizontal  touch ;  and  it  is  best 
always  when  you  are  in  a  hurry,  and  sometimes  when  you  are 
not,  to  use  the  vertical  touch.  When  the  ripples  are  large,  the 
reflectious  become  shaken,  and  must  be  drawn  with  bold  nnda- 
latory  descending  lines. 

I  need  not,  I  should  think,  tell  you  that  it  is  of  the  greatest 
possible  importance  to  draw  the  curves  of  the  shore  rightly. 
Their  perspective  is,  if  not  more  subtle,  at  least  more  stringent 
than  that  of  any  other  lines  in  Nature.  It  will  not  be  detected 
by  the  general  observer,  if  you  miss  the  curve  of  a  branch,  or  the 
sweep  of  a  cloud,  or  the  perspective  of  a  building  ;*  but  every 
intelligent  spectator  will  feel  the  difference  between  a  rightly 
drawn  bend  of  shore  or  shingle,  and  a  false  one.     Absolutely 

*  The  student  may  hardly  at  first  believe  that  the  perspective  of  build' 
ings  is  Df  little  consequence :  but  he  will  find  it  so  ultimately.  See  the 
remarks  on  this  point  in  the  Preface. 


right,  in  difficult  rher  iierspeetives  seeu  from  hoiEhts,  I  bolieT*' 
no  oQe  but  Turner  ever  has  been  yet ;  and  observe,  there  is  no  1 
rale  for  them.  To  dcvelojie  the  curve  mftthematically  would'] 
require  a  knowledge  of  the  exaet  quantity  of  water  in  lIm 
river,  the  shape  of  its  bed,  aud  the  hardness  of  the  rock  or 
Bliare :  aud  eveu  with  tlicse  data,  tiie  [iroblt'ui  would  he  oue 
which  uo  mathematician  could  solre  bat  approzimatircly.  The 
inHtiact  of  the  eye  caa  do  it ;  notliing  else. 

If,  after  a  little  study  from  Nature,  you  get  pozzled  by  tbo' 
great  differences  between  the  aspect  of  the  reflected  image  and 
that  of  the  object  casting  it ;  and  if  you  wish  to  know  the  law '] 
of  reSection,  it  b  simply  thU :  Snppose  all  the  objects  abovs' 
the  water  o.d!«i%  reversed  (not  in  appearance,  hot  in  fact). 
beneath  the  water,  and  precisely  the  same  in  Form  and  in  rela^' 
live  position,  only  all  topay-turvy.  Then,  whatever  yon 
Bee,  from  the  place  in  which  yon  stand,  of  the  solid  objects 
reversed  under  the  water,  yon  will  see  in  the  reflection,  alwaya 
in  the  true  perspective  of  the  solid  object*  so  reversed. 

If  yoQ  cannot  quite  nnderstand  this  in  looking  at  water, 
take  a  mirror,  lay  it  horizontally  on  the  table,  put  some  booka 
aud  papers  upon  il,  and  draw  them  and  their  reflectious  ;  mov- 
ing them  about,  aud  watching  how  their  reflections  alter,  and 
chiefly  how  their  reflected  colours  and  shades  differ  from  their 
own  colours  and  shades,  by  being  brought  into  other  opposi- 
tions. This  difference  in  chiaroscuro  is  a  more  important 
character  in  water  painting  than  mere  difference  in  form. 

"When  you  are  drawing  shallow  or  muddy  water,  yon  will  sei 
abadows  on  the  botrom,  or  on  the  sarface,  continually  modify- 
ing the  reflections ;  and  in  a  clear  mountain  stream,  tJie  most 
wonderful  complications  of  eifect  resulting  from  the  shadows 
and  reflections'  of  the  stones  in  it,  mingling  with  the  aspect  of 
the  stoueB  themselves  seen  through    the  water.    Do  not  be 
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(fighteocd  at  the  complexity  ;  bat,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not 
hope  to  render  it  hastily.  Look  at  it  well,  making  ont  every 
^hing  that  yon  see,  and  distingnishing  each  component  part  of 
the  effect.  There  will  be,  first,  the  stones  seen  through  the 
vater,  distorted  always  by  refraction,  so  that  if  the  genera 
itractare  of  the  stone  shows  straight  parallel  lines  above  the 
water,  you  may  be  sure  they  will  be  bent  where  they  enter  it ; 
then  the  reflection  of  the  part  of  the  stone  above  the  water 
crosses  and  interferes  with  the  part  that  is  seen  through  it,  so 
that  you  can  hardly  tell  which  is  which  ;  and  wherever  the 
reflection  is  darkest,  you  will  see  through  the  water  best,  and 
vice  versci.  Then  the  real  shadow  of  the  stone  crosses  both 
these  images,  and  where  that  shadow  falls,  it  makes  the  water 
more  reflective,  and  where  the  sunshine  falls,  you  will  see  more 
of  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  of  any  dust  or  motes  that 
may  be  floating  on  it :  but  whether  you  are  to  see,  at  the  same, 
ftpot,  most  of  the  bottom  of  the  water,  or  of  the  reflection  of 
the  objects  above,  depends  on  the  position  of  the  eye.  The 
more  you'  look  down  into  the  water,  the  better  you  see 
objects  through  it ;  the  more  you  look  along  it,  the  eye 
being  low,  the  more  you  see  the  reflection  of  objects  above  it. 
Hence  the  colour  of  a  given  space  of  surface  in  a  stream  will 
entirely  change  while  you  stand  still  in  the  same  spot,  merely 
as  you  stoop  or  raise  your  head ;  and  thus  the  colours  with 
which  water  is  painted  are  an  indication  of  the  position  of  the 
tpcctator,  and  connected  inseparably  with  the  perspective  <^ 
the  shon?s.  The  most  beautiful  of  all  results  that  I  know  in 
mountain  streams  is  when  the  water  is  shallow,  and  the  stouea 
at  the  bottom  are  rich  rcddish-orancre  and  black,  and  the  water 
is  seen  at  an  angle  which  ejtaotlv  divides  the  visible  colours 
between  thos*  of  the  stones  and  that  of  the  sky,  and  the  sky 
is  of  doar,  Aill  blue.    The  r«s:ttiting  poq^le   o^tained  by  the 
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oleiidiug  of  tliG  blue  and  the  oraoge-rcd,  broken  by  the  pla;  of 
inauinernblb  gi'adatlous  in  the  stones,  in  indescribably  lovely, 

AL  this  seems  compU::itted  enough  already  ;  but  if  thera  be 
a  strong  colour  in  the  cluar  water  itself,  as  of  green  or  blue  id 
the  Swiss  lakes,  all  these  phenomena  are  doubly  involTed  ;  fiit 
the  darker  reflectiona  now  become  of  the  colonr  of  the  water 
rile  reflection  of  a  black  gondola,  for  instance,  at  Venice,  la 
neror  biack,  bat  pure  dark  greeii.  And,  farther,  the  colonr  of 
the  water  itself  ia  of  three  kinds  :  one,  seen  on  the  surfuce,  ui 
a  kind  of  milky  bloom  ;  the  next  is  seen  where  the  waves  let 
light  through  them,  at  their  edges  ;  and  the  third,  shown  as  a 
change  of  culouron  the  objeutsseen  through  the  water.  Thna, 
the  Rame  wave  that  makes  a  white  object  look  of  a  clear  blue, 
vfacn  seen  through  it,  will  take  a  red  or  violet-coloured  bloom 
on  its  EUrt'ace,  and  will  be  made  pnre  emerald  green  by  trans- 
mitted sunshine  through  its  edges.  With  all  this,  however, 
yon  arc  not  much  concerned  at  present,  but  I  tell  it  yon  partly 
Bs  a  preparation  for  what  we  have  afterwards  to  say  about 
colour,  and  partly  that  yon  may  approach  lake^  aild  streams 
with  reverence,  and  study  them  as  carefully  as  other  things, 
not  hoping  to  express  them  by  a  few  horizontal  dashes  of 
while,  or  a  few  tremulous  blots.'  Not  but  that  much  may  ba 
lone  by  tremulous  blots,  when  you  know  precisely  what  yon 

'  It  is  a  userul  guece  of  aiudy  to  disaalve  some  Prussian  blue  in  water 
■o  u  to  make  the  lii|uid  definitelj  blue :  fill  a  Inrge  nhite  basia  with  the 
Mluliou,  and  pai  snf  tiling  you  like  to  Qoal  on  it,  or  lie  in  it ;  walniit 
ilwUs.  biu  of  wood.  leavfiB  of  flowerp,  ic.  Then  stndj  the  effecta  of  the 
reflec^oiiB,  and  of  the  stems  of  tlic  flowers  or  suhnierged  portions  of  the 
flunlliig  objeetx,  as  they  oppear  through  the  blue  liquid ;  noting  espo- 
ciullj  how,  OH  vo"  lower  your  head  and  look  along  Ihc  surface,  you  me 
tlie  reflections  clenrly ;  sud  how,  as  you  raisu  your  bead,  you  loae  iLo 
tteflendona,  and  see  (he  submersed  slenis  clearly. 
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mean  by  them,  as  yon  will  see  by  many  of  the  Turner  sketches, 
which  are  now  framed  at  the  National  Gallery  ;  but  yoo  must 
have  painted  water  many  and  many  a  day — ^yes^  and  all  da^ 
long—before  you  can  hope  to  do  anything  like  those. 

III.  Lastly  You  may  perhaps  wonder  why,  before  passing 
to  tiie  clouds,  I  say  nothing  special  about  groumd,^  But  there 
is  too  much  to  be  said  about  that  to  admit  of  my  saying  it 
here.  You  will  find  the  principal  laws  of  its  structure 
examined  at  length  in  the  fourth^volume  of  Modem  Painters  ; 
and  if  you  can  get  that  volume,  and  copy  carefully  Plate  21., 
which  I  have  etched  after  Turner  with  great  pains,  it  will  give 
you  as  much  help  as  you  need  in  the  linear  expression  of 
ground-surface.  Strive  to  get  the  retirement  and  succession  of 
masses  in  irregular  ground  :  much  may  be  done  in  this  way  by 
careful  watching  of  the  perspective  diminutions  of  its  herbage, 
as  well  as  by  contour  ;  and  much  also  by  shadows.  If  you 
draw  the  shadows  of  leaves  and  tree  trunks  on  any  undulating 
ground  with  .entire  carefulness,  you  will  be  surprised  to  find 
how  much  they  explain  of  the  form  and  distance  of  the  earth 
on  which  they  fall. 

Passing  then  to  skies,  note  that  there  is  this  great  peculiar- 
ity about  sky  subject,  as  distinguished  from  earth  subject ; — 
that  the  clouds,  not  being  much  liable  to  man's  interference,  are 
always  beautifully  arranged.  You  cannot  be  sure  of  this  in  any 
other  features  of  landscape.  The  rock  on  which  the  effect  of  a 
momitain  scene  especially  depends  is  always  precisely  that 
which  the  roadmuker  blasts  or  the  landlord  quarries  ;  and  th€ 
spot  of  green  which  Nature  left  with  a  special  purpose  by  het 

'  Respecting  ArchiUHMural  Drawing,  see  a«  notice  of  the  works  irf 
Prout  in  the  Appendix. 
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dark  forest  sides,  and  finished  with  lier  most  delicate  grasses,  it 
always  that  which  the  fanucr  plongliii  or  biiiida  upuu.  But  tbs 
clouds,  th-^iigh  we  can  hide  th^  with  smoke,  and  mix  thuic 
with  poieoQ,  cannot  be  quarried  aor  built  otlt,  aud  the;  ara 
always  therefore  gloriousi}'  arranged;  bo  gloriously,  that  aaleaa 
jou  have  ooiabie  powers  of  memory  you  need  uot  hope  lo  ap- 
proach the  efl'ect  of  aiiy  sky  that  interests  you.  For  both  iw 
gcoce  and  its  glow  depend  npou  the  united  influouce  of  every 
dond  withm  its  compass  :  they  all  taore  and  buru  together  in 
a  marvellous  harmony  ;  not  a  cloud  of  them  is  out  of  its  ap- 
pointed place,  or  fails  of  its  part  in  the  choir  :  aud  if  you  are 
not  able  to  recollect  (which  iu  the  case  of  a  complicated  sky  it 
ifi  impossible  you  should)  precisely  the  form  and  position  of  all 
the  clouds  at  a  given  momeut,  you  cnuuot  draw  the  sky  at  all ; 
for  the  clouds  will  not  fit  if  you  draw  one  part  of  them  three 
or  four  miuutea  before  another.  You  must  try  therefore  to 
help  what  memory  yon  have,  by  sketching  at  the  utmost  possible 
speed  the  whole  range  of  the  clouds  ;  marking,  by  any  short- 
band  or  symbolic  work  you  can  hit  upon,  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  each,  as  transpareut,  or  fleecy,  or  liuear,  or  undulatory  j 
^viug  afterwards  such  completion  to  the  parts  as  your  recol- 
lectioa  will  euable  you  to  do.  This,  however,  only  when  the 
sky  is  interesting  from  its  general  aspect ;  at  other  times,  d 
not  try  to  draw  all  the  sky,  but  a  single  cloud  :  sometimes  a 
oond  cumulus  will  stay  five  or  six  minutes  quite  steady  enough 
M  let  yon  mark  out  his  jirincipal  masses  ;  and  one  or  two  w 
or  ■jiniBon  lines  which  cross  the  sunrise  will  often  stay  without 
serious  change  for  as  long.  And  in  order  lo  be  the  readier  in 
drawing  them,  practise  occasionally  drawing  lumps  of  cotton, 
which  will  teach  you  better  than  any  other  stable  thing  the  k 
of  Boftnesa  there  is  in  clouds,  For  you  will  iiud  when  you  hava 
made  a.  frw  gennioe  studies  of  sky,  and  then  loot  al  a.n^  »i 
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cieQt  or  modem  paiatiog,  that  ordinary  artists  have  always 
falicu  iuto  one  of  two  faalts :  either,  in  rounding  the  clouds, 
they  make  them  as  solid  and^hard-edged  as  a  h^p  of  stones 
tied  up  in  a  sack,  or  they  represent  them  not  as  rounded  at  all^ 
but  bs  vague  wreaths  of  mist  or  flat  lights  in  the  sky  ;  and 
tluLk  they  have  done  enough  in  leaving  a  little  white  paper  be* 
tween  dashes  of  blue,  or  in  taking  an  irregular  space  out  with 
the  sprngc.  Now  clouds  are  not  as  solid  as  flour-sacks  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  are  neither  spongy  nor  flat.  They  are 
definite  and  very  beautiful  forms  of  sculptured  mist ;  sculptured 
is  a  perfectly  accurate  word ;  they  are  not  more  drifted  into 
form  than  they  are  carved  into  form,  the  warm  air  around  them 
cutting  them  into  shape  by  absorbing  the  visible  vapour  beyond 
;;ertain  limits  ;  hence  their  angular  and  fantastic  outlines,  as 
different  from  a  swollen,  spherical,  or  globular  formation,  on  the 
one  hand,  as  from  that  of  flat  films  or  shapeless  mists  on  the 
other.  And  the  worst  of  all  is,  that  while  these  forms  are  dif- 
ficult enough  to  draw  on  any  terms,  especially  considering  that 
they  never  stay  quiet,  they  must  be  drawn  also  at  greater  dis- 
advantage of  light  and  sh^de  than  any  others,  the  force  of 
light  in  clouds  being  wholly  unattainable  by  art ;  so  that  if  we 
put  shade  enough  to  express  their  form  as  positively  as  it  is 
expressed  in  reality,  we  must  make  them  painfully  too  dark  on 
the  dark  sides.  Nevertheless,  they  are  so  beautiful,  if  you  in 
the  least  succeed  with  them,  that  you  will  hardly,  I  think,  lose 
courage.  Outline  them  often  with  the  pen,  as  you  can  catch 
cLcm  here  and  there  ;  one  of  the  chief  uses  of  doing  this  will 
be,  not  so  much  the  memorandum  so  obtained  as  the  lesson  you 
will  get  respecting  the  softness  of  the  cloud-outlines.  You  will 
always  find  yourself  at  a  loss  to  see  where  the  outline  really  is; 
and  when  drawn  it  will  always  look  hard  and  false,  and  will 
assuredly  be  either  too  round  or  loo  squarr-,  however  often  you 
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aller  it,  merely  passing  from  tho  one  fault  to  the  otlier  and 
back  again,  ihe  I'L-al  clou<]  striking  an  inexpressible  mean  be- 
tween ronuflHess  uiiii  equarenesa  in  all  its  coilii  tii'  baltlemeuta. 
J  flpeak  at  praserjt,  of  coarse,  ouly  of  tbe  t:uniiihis  clourl  :  tlit 
liglitcr  wreatlis  and  flakes  ol"  the  upper  sky  cannot  be  ontliuerl; 
— they  can  ouiy  be  sketched,  like  lucks  of  hair,  by  many  hnett 
■«f  the  pen.  Firmly  developed  bars  of  cloud  on  the  horizon  are 
in  general  easy  euongh,  and  may  be  drawn  with  decision. 
^Wheu  yon  have  thus  accnstomed  yourself  a  little  to  tlie  plao- 
sug  and  action  of  clouds,  try  to  work  out  tlieir  light  aud  Ebade, 
jnst  as  carefully  ns  you  do  that  of  other  things,  looking  exdi^ 
-atvtly  for  examples  of  treatment  to  the  Tiguettes  in  Rogers's 
Utaly  and  Poems,  and  to  tlie  Liber  Slndiornm,  nulcss  you  have 
^cess  to  some  cxainplcd  of  Turner's  own  work.  No  otbii? 
^Ptiat  ever  yet  drew  tbe  sky  :  even  Titian's  clouds,  and  Tinio- 
«et's,  are  conventional.  Tbe  ctouda  in  the  "  Ben  Arthur," 
■■'  Source  of  Arveron,"  and  '*  Calais  Pier,"  are  among  tbe  best  of 
"I'nraer'e  storm  studies  ;  and  of  the  upper  clouds,  the  vigaottea 
to  Rogers'a  Poems  fnruish  as  many  examples  as  you  need. 

And  now,  aa  onr  flrst  lesson  was  taken  from  the  sky,  so,  for 
the  present,  let  our  last  be.  I  do  not  advise  you  to  be  in  any 
haste  to  master  the  contents  of  my  next  letter.  If  yon  have 
any  real  talent  for  drawing,  you  will  t-ake  delight  in  the  diacov 
eriea  of  natural  loveliness,  which  the  studies  I  have  already 
proposed  "will  lead  you  into,  among  the  fields  aud  hills  ;  and  be 
a.'Burcd  that  the  more  qnieliy  and  single-heartedly  you  take 
taeh  step  m  the  art,  tbe  quicker,  on  the  wholi;,  will  yonr  pro- 
gress be.  I  would  rather,  indeed,  buve  discudsed  the  subjecls 
of  the  following  letter  at  greater  length,  and  in  a  separate 
»ork  addressed  to  more  advanced  students  ;  but  as  there  are 
one  or  two  tbiugs  to  be  said  on  compoaition  wbicli  may  set  the 
voiing  artist's  mind  'iomewhiit  njore  at  rest,  or  EatQ\Bh \i\tii  VxXV 


■^ 
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defence  from  the  argencj  of  ill-advisers,  I  will  glauoe  oyer  the 
main  heads  of  the  matter  here ;  trasting  that  my  doing  so 
may  not  beguile  yon,  my  dear  reader,  from  your  serious  work, 
or  lead  you  to  think  me,  in  occupying  part  of  this  book  witH 
talk  not  altogether  relevant  to  it,  less  entirely  or 

Faithfully  yours, 

J.  RUBKOI. 


Iff  DEjut  Reader  : — 

If  ;ou  have  been  obedient,  and  have  hitherto  done  bU 
that  I  have  told  yon,  I  trnat  it  has  not  been  witliout  much 
subdued  remonstrance,  and  some  serious  vexation.  For  I  aliould 
be  aorry  if,  when  you.  were  led  by  the  course  of  your  study  to 
observe  closely  such  things  as  are  beautiful  in  colour,  you  had 
not  longed  to  paint  them,  and  felt  cooEiderable  difScalty  id 
oomplyijig  with  your  restriction  to  the  use  of  block,  or  blue,  or 
grey.  You  ought  to  love  colour,  and  to  thiak  nothing  qnite 
beantifui  or  perfect  without  it ;  and  if  yon  really  do  love  it, 
for  its  own  sake,  and  are  not  merely  desirous  to  colour  becanae 
;ou  think  paintiug  a  finer  thing  than  drawing,  there  la  some 
chance  jou  may  colour  well.  Nevertheless,  yon  need  not  hope 
■ever  to  produce  anything  more  than  pleasant  helps  to  memory, 
gr  useful  aud  suggestive  sketches  in  colour,  unless  you  mean  to 
be  wholly  an  artist.  You  may,  in  the  time  which  other  voca- 
tions leave  at  yonr  disposal,  prodoce  finished,  beautiful,  and 
masterly  drawings  in  light  and  shade.  But  to  colour  well, 
Rt(uires  your  life.  It  cannot  be  done  cheaper.  The  difficnifj 
of  doing  right  is  mcreased — not  twofold  nor  threefold,  but  a 
th  jusandfold,  and  more — by  the  addition  of  colour  to  yonr 
»ork.  For  the  chances  are  more  than  a  thousand  to  ona 
joar  being  rig^t  both  in  form  and  cqIobi  mih.  a  gjw<a  ; 
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touch  :  it  is  difficalt  enough  to  be  right  in  form,  if  jou  attend 
to  that  only  ;  but  when  you  have  to  attend,  at  the  same 
momont,  to  a  much  more  subtle  thing  than  the  form,  the  difii- 
eulty  is  strangely  increased — and  multiplied  almost  to  infinity 
by  this  great  fact,  that,  while  form  is  absolute,  so  that  you 
can  say  at  the  moment  -yon  draw  any  line  that  it  is  eithe* 
right  or  wrong,  colour  is  wholly  relative.  Every  hue  through- 
out your  work  is  altered  by  every  touch  that  you  add  in  other 
places ;  so  that  v^hat  was  warm  a  minute  tigo,  becomes  cold 
when  you  have  put  a  hotter  colour  in  another  place,  and  what 
was  in  harmony  when  you  left  it,  becomes  discordant  as  you  set 
other  colours  beside  it ;  so  that  every  touch  must  be  laid,  not 
with  a  view  to  its  efiFect  at  the  time,  but  with  a  view  to  its 
effect  in  futurity,  the  result  upon  it  of  all  that  is  afterwards  to 
be  done  being  previously  considered.  You  may  easily  under- 
stand that,  this  being  so,  nothing  but  the  devotion  of  life,  and 
great  genius  besides,  can  make  a  colourist. 

But  though  you  cannot  produce  finished  coloured  drawings 
of  any  value,  you  may  give  yourself  much  pleasure,  and  be  of 
great  use  to  other  people,  by  occasionally  sketching  with  a 
view  to  colour  only ;  and  preserving  distinct  statements  of  cer- 
tain colour  facts — as  that  the  harvest-moon  at  rising  was  of 
suck  and  such  a  red,  and  surrounded  by  clouds  of  such  and 
such  a  rosy  grey ;  that  the  mountains  at  evening  were  in  truth 
so  deep  in  purple  ;  and  the  waves  by  the  boat's  side  were 
indeed  of  that  incredible  green.  This  only,  observe,  if  you 
have  an  eye  for  colour  ;  but  you  may  presume  that  you  have 
this,  if  you  enjoy  colour. 

And,  though  of  course  you  should  always  give  as  much  form 
to  your  subject  as  your  attention  to  its  colour  will  admit  of 
remember  that  the  whole  value  of  what  you  are  about  depends 
in  a  coloured  sketch,  on  the  colour  merely.    If  the  colour  is 
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wrong,  everything  is  wrong :  just  as,  if  you  are  singing,  and 
sing  false  notes,  it  does  not  matter  how  true  the  words  are.  If 
you  sing  at  all,  you  must  sing  sweetly ;  and  if  you  colour  at  all, 
ypu  must  colour  rightly.  Give  up  aU  the  form,  rather  than  the 
slightest  part  of  the  colour :  just  as,  if  you  felt  yourself  in 
danger  of  a  false  note,  you  would  give' up  the  word,  and  sing  a 
meaningless  sound,  if  you  felt  that  so  you  could  save  the  note. 
Never  mind  though  your  houses  are  all  tumbling  down — ^though 
your  clouds  are  mere  blots,  and  your  trees  mere  knobs,  and 
your  sun  and  moon  like  crooked  sixpences — so  only  that  trees 
clouds,  houses,  and  sun  or  moon,  are  of  the  right  colours.  Of 
course,  the  discipline  you  have  gone  through  will  enable  you  to 
hint  something  of  form,  even  in  the  fastest  sweep  of  the  brush  ; 
but  do  not  let  the  thought  of  form  hamper  you  in  the  least, 
when  you  begin  to  make  coloured  memoranda.  If  you  want 
the  form  of  the  subject,  draw  it  in  black  and  white.  If  you 
want  its  colour,  take  its  colour,  and  be  sure  you  have  it,  and 
not  a  spurious,  treacherous,  half-measured  piece  of  mutual  con. 
cession,  with  the  colours  all  wrong,  and  the  forms  still  anything 
bat  right.  It  is  best  to  get  into  the  habit  of  considering  the 
coloured  work  merely  as  supplementary  to  your  other  studies  ; 
making  your  careful  drawings  of  the  subject  first,  and  then  a 
coloured  memorandum  separately,  as  shapeless  as  you  like,  but 
faithful  In  hue,  and  entirely  minding  its  own  business.  This 
principle,  however,  bears  chiefly  on  large  and  distant  subjects ; 
in  foregrounds  and  near  studies,  the  colour  cannot  be  had 
without  a  good  deal  of  definition  of  form.  For  if  you  do  not 
map  the  mosses  on  the  stones  accurately,  you  will  not  have  the 
right  quantity^of  colour  in  each  bit  of  moss  pattern,  and  then 
none  of  the  colours  will  look  right ;  but  it  always  simplifies  the 
work  much  if  you  are  clear  as  to  your  point  of  aim,  and  satis* 
&ed,  when  necessary,  to  fail  of  all  but  that. 
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Now,  of  course,  if  I  were  to  enter  into  detail  respecting 
X)loaring,  which  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  painter's  craft, 
I  should  need  to  make  this  a  work  in  three  Tolumes  instead  of. 
three  letters,  and  to  illustrate  it  in  the  costliest  way.  I  onlj 
hope  at  present  to  set  you  pleasantly  and  profitably  to  work, 
leaying  you,  within  the  tethering  of  certain  leading-strings,  to 
gather  what  advantages  you  can  from  the  works  of  art  of  which 
every  year  brings  a  greater  number  within  your  reach  ; — and 
from  the  instruction  which,  every  year,  our  rising  artists  will  be 
more  ready  to  .give  kindly,  and  better  able  to  give  wisely. 

And,  first,  of  materials.  Use  hard  cake  colours,  not.  moist 
colours :  grind  a  sufficient  quantity  of  each  on  your  palette 
every  morning,  keeping  a  separate  plate,  large  and  deep,  for 
colours  to  be  used  in  broad  washes,  and  wash  both  plate  and 
palette  every  evening,  so  as  to  be  able  always  to  get  good 
and  pure  coloar  when  you  need  it ;  and  force  yourself  into 
cleanly  and  orderly  habits  about  your  colours.  The  two  best 
colonrists  of  modern  times,  Turner  and  Kossetti,*  afford  us,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  no  confirmation  of  this  precept  by  their  prao 
tice.  Turner  was,  and  Kossetti  is,  as  slovenly  in  all  their  pro- 
cedures as  men  can  well  be ;  but  the  result  of  this  was,  with 
Turner,  that  the  colours  have  altered  in  all  his  pictures,  and  in 
many  of  his  drawings  ;  and  the  result  of  it  with  Eossetti  is, 
that,  though  his  colours  are  safe,  he  has  sometimes  to  throw 
aside  work  that  was  half  done,  and  begin  over  again.   William 

»  I  give  Rossetti  this  prefiminence,  because,  though  the  leading  Pro- 
Raphaelites  have  all  about  equal  power  over  colour  in  the  abstract, 
Rossetti  and  Holmau  Hunt  are  distinguished  above  the  rest  for  rendering 
colour  under  effects  of  light;  and  of  these  two,  Rossetti  composes  with 
richer  fancy,  and  with  a  deeper  sense  of  beauty,  Hunt's  stern  realiam 
leading  him  continually  into  harshness.  Rossetti's  carelessneaa,  to  do  bin 
}U8tice,  is  only  in  water-colour,  never  in  oiL 
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Muat,  of  the  Old  Water-colonr,  is  very  neat  in  Lis  practice; 
BO,  I  believe,  is  Mulready ;  so  is  Jolia  Lewis  ;  and  so  are  tbti 
leadii'g  Pre-Raphaelites,  Ros^etti  only  excepted.  And  tliere 
be  no  doubt  about  the  goodness  of  the  advice,  if  it  vera 
4nly  for  this  reason,  that  the  more  particular  you  are  aljont 
[T  colours  the  more  yoa  will  get  into  a  deliberate  and 
Aetbodica!  habit  iii  using  them,  and  all  true  speed  in  culouriag 
cornea  of  this  deliberation. 

Use  Chinese  white,  well  ground,  to  mix  with  your  colours  in 
«cder  to  pale  tbein,  instead  of  a  quantity  of  wnler.  You  wiU 
thus  be  able  to  shape  your  masses  more  qnieily,  mul  play  the 
coloars  about  with  more  ease  ;  they  will  not  dani|)  your  paper 
so  much,  ahd  you  will  be  able  to  go  on  continually,  and  lay 
forms  of  passing  cload  and  other  fugitive  or  delicately  shaped 
lights,  otherwise  unattainable  except  by  time. 

This  mixing  of  white  with  the  pigments,  so  as  to  render  them 
opaqne,  constitutes  ^nj^olour  drawing  els  opposed  to  trattt- 
parwU-colour  drawing  and  you  will,  perhaps,  have  it  often  said 
3  you  that  this  body-colour  is  "  illegitimate."  It  is  just  as 
tgitimate  as  oil-painting,  being,  so  far  as  handling  is  concerned, 
he  dame  process,  only  without  its  un cleanliness,  its  nnwbole- 
someness,  or  its  inconvenience  ;  for  oil  will  not  dry  quickly,  nor 
carry  safely,  nor  give  the  same  effects  of  atmosphere  without 
toufuld  labour.  And  if  yon  hear  it  said  that  the  bodj-coloar 
looks  chalky  or  opaque,  and,  as  is  very  likely,  think  so  your- 
self, be  yet  assured  of  this,  that  though  certain  effects  of  glow 
Aud  transparencies  of  gloom  are  not  to  be  reached  without 
Irausparent  colour,  those  glows  au4  glooms  are  noi  the  noblest 
urn  of  art.  After  niBiiy  years'  study  of  the  various  results  of 
fresco  and  oil  painting  in  Italy,  and  of  body-colour  and  trans- 
parent colour  in  England,  I  am  now  entirely  convinced  lliat 
the  greatest  things  that  are  to  be  done  in  art  most  be  dom  ia 
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dead  colour.  The  habit  of  depending  on  Yarnish  Dr  on  ImAi 
tints  for  transparency^  makes  the  painter  comparatively  lose 
Fight  of  the  nobler  translucence  which  is  obtained  by  breaking 
various  colours  amidst  each  other  :  and  even  when,  as  by  Go^ 
reggio,  exquisite  play  of  hue  is  joined  with  exquisite  trans 
parency,  the  delight  in  the  depth  aUnost  always  leads  the 
painter  into  mean  and  false  chiaroscuro  ;  it  leads  him  to  like 
dark  backgrounds  instead  of  luminous  ones/  and  to  enjoy,  in 
general,  quality  of  colour  more  than  grandeur  of  composition, 
and  confined  light  rather  than  open  sunshine  :  so  that  the 
really  greatest  thoughts  of  the  greatest  men  have  always,  so 
far  as  I  remember,  been  reached  in  dead  colour,  and  the 

*  All  the  degradation  of  art  which  was  brought  about,  after  the  rise 
of  the  Dutch  school,  by  asphallura,  yellow  varnish,  and  brown  trees, 
would  have  been  prevented,  if  only  painters  had  been  forced  to  work  in 
dead  colour.  Any  colour  will  do  for  some  people,  if  it  is  browned  and 
shining  ;  but  fallacy  in  dead  colour  is  detected  on  the  instant.  I  even 
believe  that  whenever  a  painter  begins  to  wish  th^t  he  could  touch  any 
portion  of  his  work  with  gum,  he  is  going  wrong. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  in  this  matter,  carefully  to  distinguish 
Oetween  translucency  and  lustre.  Translucency,  though,  as  I  have  said 
above,  a  dangerous  temptation,  is,  in  its  place,  beautiful ;  but  lustre,  or 
shininessy  is  always,  in  painting,  a  defect.  Nay,  one  of  my  best  painter^ 
friends  (the  "  best "  being  understood  to  attach  to  both  divisions  of  that 
awkward  compound  word),  tried  the  other  day  to  persuade  me  that 
lustre  was  an  ignoblcuess  in  anything  ;  and  it  was  only  the  fear  of  trea- 
son to  ladies^  eyes,  and  to  mountain  streams,  and  to  morning  dew,  which 
kept  me  from  yielding  the  point  to  him.  One  is  apt  always  to  generalisi 
too  quickly  in  such  matters  ;  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  lustre  ia 
destructive  of  loveliness,  in  colour,  as  it  is  of  intelligibility  in  form. 
Whatever  may  be  the  pride  of  \  young  beauty  in  the  knowledge  that 
her  eyes  shine  (though  perhaps  even  eyes  are  most  beautiful  in  dimness^ 
she  would  be  sorry  if  her  jheeks  did ;  and  whicb  of  us  would  wish  u 
polisn  a  rose  f 
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noblost  oil  pictnre^j  of  Tiatoret  and  VeroDcee  are  tbjse  n'aicb 
^re  Itkcst  frescos  J 

Besides  ull  ttiia,  the  fact  ia,  that  though  sometiiDea  a  Uttit  I 
chalkj  uiid  coarse-looking,  body-coloar  is,  in  a  sketch,  iofiiiitey    I 
Liker  uature  tbaa  tvaospareDt  colour  :  the  bloom  and  mist  of     I 
^istaocc  ore  accnratelj  and  inetanUj  represented  liy  the  Qim  o(    I 
opaque  blue  {qii.ite  accurately,  1  thiuk,  by  nothing  else);  and 
for  ground,  rocks,  and  Itiiildings,  the  earthy  and  solid  surface 
ts,  of  course,  always  truer  than  the  moat  fiuishud  and  carefully 
"^rrought  work  in  trannparcut  tints  ctin  ever  be.  . 

Agaiust  one  thiug,  however,  I  must  steadily  caution  yon.    I 
_^1  kinds  of  colour  are  equally  illegitimate,  if  yon  think  they    I 
Hill  allow  you  to  alter  at  your  pleasnre,  or  blander  at  yonr    j 
ease.     There  ia  na  vehicle  or  method  of  colour  which  admits  of  J 
alteration  or  repentance  ;  you  must  be  right  at  once,  or  never;    1 
Bad  you  might  aa  well  hope  to  catch  a  rifle  bullet  in  yotir 
"^and,  and  put  it  straight,  when  it  was  goiug  wrong,  as  to 
a^covcr  a  tint  once  spoiled.     The  secret  of  all  good  colour  in 
,  water,   or  anything  else,   lies  primarily  iu  tliat  sentauco 
vpokeu  to  me  by  Malready  :  "  Know  what  you  have  to  do." 
The  process  may  be  a  long  one,  perhaps :  yon  may  have  to    i 
ground  with  one  colour  ;    to  touch  it  with  fragments  of  a    j 
Eccond  ;  to  crumble  a  third  into  the  tnteraiiccs  ;  a  fourth  into    ' 
the  interstices  of  the  third  ;  to  glaze  the  whole  with  a  fifth  ; 
and  to  reinforce  in  points  with  a  sixth  :  but  whether  you  have 
rnc,  or  ten,  or  twenty  processes  to  go  through,  you  must  go 
itraigAl  through  them,  Itnowingly  and  foreseeingly  all  the  way ; 
lud  if  yon  get  the  thing  once  wrong,  there  is  uo  hope  for  yon 
bat  in  washing  or  scraping  boldly  down  to  the  white  ground, 
and  beginning  again. 

The  drawing  in  body-colour  will  tend  to  teach  you  all  thia, 
nioi-e  than  any  other  method,  and  above  all  it  will  prefenV  '^nu 
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from  falling  inlo  the  pestilent  habit  of  sponging  vo  gel 
tcxtore ;  a  trick  which  has  nearly  rained  our  modern  water 
^lonr  school  of  art.  There  are  sometimes  places  Id  which 
a  skilfal  artist  will  ronghen  his  paper  a  little  to  get  certain 
tonditions  of  dusty  colour  with  more  ease  than  he  could  other 
wise ;  and  sometimes  a  skilfully  rased  piece  of  paper  will,  in 
the  midst  of  transparent  tints,  answer  nearly  the  purpose 
of  chalky  body-colour  in  representing  the  surfaces  of  rocks 
or  buildings.  But  artifices  of  this  kind  are  always  treacherous 
in  a  tyro's  hands,  tempting  him  to  trust  in  them  ,  and 
you  bad  better  always  work  on  white  or  grey  paper  as  smooth 
as  silk  ; '  and  never  disturb  the  surface  of  your  colour  or 
paper,  except  finally  to  scratch  out  the  very  highest  lights 
if  you  are  using  transparent  colours. 

I  have  said  above  that  body-colour  drawing  will  teach  you 
the  use  of  colour  better  than  working  with  merely  transparent 
tints ;  but  this  is  not  because  the  process  is  an  easier  one, 
but  because  it  is  a  more  complete  one,  and  also  because  it 
involves  some  working  with  transparent  tints  in  the  best  way. 
You  are  not  to  think  that  because  you  use  body-colour  you 
may  make  any  kind  of  mess  that  you  like,  and  yet  get  out 
of  it.  But  you  are  to  avail  yourself  of  the  characters  of  your 
material,  which  enable  yon  most  nearly  to  imitate  the  pro- 
cesses of  Nature.  Thus,  suppose  you  have  a  red  rocky  cliff 
to  sketch,  with  blue  clouds  floating  over  it.  You  paint  youi 
clifif  first  firmly,  then  take  your  blue,  mixing  it  to  such  a  tini 

*  But  not  shiny  or  greasy.  Bristol  board,  or  hot-pressed  imperial, 
or  grey  paper  that  feels  slightly  adhesive  to  the  hand,  is  besL  Coarse, 
gritty,  and  sandy  papers  are  fit  only  for  blotters  and  blunderers;  no 
good  draughtsman  would  lay  a  line  on  them.  Turner  worked  much 
on  a  thin  tough  paper,  dead  in  surface ;  rolling  up  his  sketches  in  tight 
bundles  that  would  go  deep  into  his  pockets. 


(aud  bere  is  a  great  part  of  the  skill  needed),  that  v/hea  it 
IB  laid  over  the  red,  m  the  tUicknees  required  for  the  effwl 
of  the  mist,  the  wann  rock-colour  siiowing  through  the  blue 
clond-coltrnr,  luaj  bring  it  to  exactly  the  hue  you  want ;  (your 
uppei  tint,  therefore,  must  be  mixed  colder  than  you  want 
it ;}  then  you  lay  it  on,  varying  it  as  you  strike  it,  getting 
the  forma  of  the  mist  at  once,  and,  if  it  be  rightly  done,  with 
exqnisite  quality  of  colour,  from  the  warm  tint's  showing 
through  and  between  the  particles  of  the  other.  When  it 
if"  dry,  yon  may  add  a  little  colour  to  retouch  the  edges  where 
they  want  shape,  or  heighten  the  lights  where  they  want 
.'Onndness,  or  put  another  tone  over  the  whole  ;  but  you  can 
iake  none  away.  If  you  touch  or  disturb  the  surface,  or  by 
any  mitoward  accident  mix  the  under  and  upper  colours 
together,  all  is  bat  irrecoverably.  Begin  your  drawing  from 
the  ground  again  if  you  like,  or  throw  it  into  llie  tire  if 
you  like.     But  do  not  waste  time  in  trying  to  menii  it.' 

This  discussio!!  of  the  relative  merits  of  tran^^parent  and 
opaque  colour  has,  however,  led  ns  a  little  beyond  the  point 
where  we  should  have  begun  ;  we  must  go  Lack  to  onr  palette, 
•i  yon  please.  Get  a  cake  of  each  of  the  hard  colours  named 
in  the  note  below '  and  try  expcrimeuts  ou  their  simple  combi- 
nations, by  mixing  each  colour  with  every  other.  If  you  like 
to  do  it  in  an  orderly  way,  you  may  prepare  a  squared  piece 
of  paslebord,  and  put  the  pure  colours  in  columns  at  the  top 

I  insist  upon  this  uualterabililj  of  colour  tlio  luoro  because  I  address 

oC  a  difflculty  vjth  creilit,  or  repent  wUliout  coQfcsgiou.  YeL  even 
Tttian'a  Biteroliona  usuall)-  eliow  us  sIhIjis  uii  hia  work. 

'  1(  is,  I  ttiink,  a  piDoe  of  nH«cCatioD  to  try  to  work  »ilh  few  colours; 
II  Bnves  lime  to  bare  enough  tints  prepiired  irithout  mixing,  nod  yon 
Dli;  at  oaoe  allow  yourself  tlieae  tweuty-four.     If  yon  amuige  tluim 
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and  side  ;  the  mixed  tints  being  giyen  at  the  intereectioDs,  thus 
( the  letters  standing  for  coloors)  : 

Ac 


b 

c 

d 

e 

f 

a  &b 

ao 

ad 

ae 

%f 

b  - 

bo 

bd 

be 

b£ 

0  — 

■-» 

od 

oe 

of 

d 

— 

de 

df 

e 

— 

— 

— 

of 

&c 

This  will  give  you  some  general  notion  of  the  cliaracters 
of  mixed  tints  of  two  colours  only,  and  it  is  better  in  practice 


in  jour  colour-box  in  the  order  I  have  set  them  down,  jon  will  always 
easily  put  your  finger  on  the  one  you  want. 


Cobalt 
Hlack. 

Lemon  yellow 
Raw  sienna. 
Mars  orange. 


Prussian  blue. 
Hoolter's  green. 
Koman  ochre. 
Indian  red. 

Violet  carmine. 


Smalt  Antwerp  blue. 

Gamboge.  Emerald  green. 

Cadmium  yellow.   Yellow  ochre. 

Burnt  sienna.         Light  red. 

Extract  of  vermil-  Carmine. 
lioir 

Brown  madder.      Burnt  umber.         Vandyke  brown.    Sepia.  - 

Antwerp  blue  and  Prussian  blue  arc  not  very  permanent  colours,  but 
you  need  not  care  much  about  permanence  in  your  own  work  as  yet 
and  they  are  both  beautiful;  while  Indigo  is  marked  by  Held  as  more 
fugitive  still,  and  is  very  ugly.  Hooker^s  green  is  a  mixed  colour,  put 
in  the  box  merely  to  save  you  loss  of  time  in  mixing  gamboge  and 
Prussian  blue.  No.  U  is  the  best  tint  of  it  Violet  carm'ne  is  a  noble 
colour  for  laying  broken  shadows  with,  to  be  worked  into  aftcrwardi 
with  other  colours.  ^ 

If  you  wish  to  take  up  colouring  seriously,  you  had  better  get  Held's 
"Chromatography"  at  once;  only  do  not  attend  to  anything  it  sa^a 
about  principles  or  harmoLies  of  colour ;  but  only  to  its  statements  o< 
oractical  serviceableness  in  pigments,  and  of  their  operations  on  each 
otter  when  mixed,  &o. 
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to  confine  yourself  aa  muL-h  as  possible  to  these,  and  to  get 

*iiore  complicated  colours,  eitlii-r  by  puttiug  a  third  over  tlie 

first  bleuded  tint,  or  by  putting  ibe  third  into  ita  interstices, 

IKothing  but  watchful  practice  will  teach  you  the  effects  tliat 

•colors  have  on  each  other  when  thus  put  over,  or  beside,  each 

other. 

When  jou  have  got  a  little  used  to  tlie  principal  combi- 

xiatious,  place  yonrseif  at  a  window  which  the  sun  does  not 

ehine    in   at,   commanding   some   simple    piece   of  landscape ; 

«3atline  tiiis  landscape  roughly  ;  then  take  a  piece  of  white 

cardboard,  cnt  out  a  hole  in  it  about  tlie  size  of  a  largo  pea  ; 

»nd  supposing  R  is  the  room,  a  d  the  window,  and  you  arc 

eitting   at  a.  Fig.  29.,  hold  this  card- 

"board  a  little  outside  of  the  window, 

upright,  and  in  tho  du'ection  6  d,  parallel 

^  little  turued  to  the  side  of  the  window, 

or  so  as  to  catch  more  light,  as  at  a  d, 

»iever  turned  as  at  c  d,  or  the  paper 

~will  be  dark.     Then  you  will   see  the 

landscape,  bit  by  bit,  through  the  cii'cu-  p.    29 

lar  hole.     Match  the  colours  of  each  im- 

jiortant  bit  as  nearly  as  you  can,  mixing  your  tinta  with  white, 

lieside  the  aperture.  \Vlicu  matched,  put  a  touch  of  the  same 
"Mat  at  the  top  of  your  paper,  writing  under  it ;  "  dark  tree 
colour,"  "hill  colour,"  "field  colour,"  as  the  case  may  be. 
Then  wash  the  tint  away  from  beside  tlie  opening,  and  tho 
cardboard  will  be  ready  to  match  another  piece  of  the  land- 
scape,'    When  you    have  got    the   eolonra  of  the   principal 


'  A  mote  inethodioiil,  though,  under  gane  &1 
prolii  *ay,  is  to  oat  a  square  hole,  aame  half  iiii 
of  cardboard,  nnd  a  aeries  of  small  uirculir  1  ol  a 


w  d        n  the  slieci 
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masses  thus  indicated,  laj  on  a  piece  of  each  in  jour  sketch 
in  its  riglit  place,  and  then  proceed  to  complete  the  sketch 
in  harmony  with  them,  bj  your  eye. 

In  the  course  of  your  early  experiments,  you  will  be  much 
•track  by  two  things :  the  first,  the  inimitable  brilliancy  of 
light  in  sky  and  in  sun-lighted  things ;  and  the  second,  that 
among  the  tints  which  you  can  imitate,  those  which  you 
thought  the  darkest  will  continually  turn  out  to  be  in  reality 
the  lightest.  Darkness  of  objects  is  estimated  by  us,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  much  more  by  knowledge  than  by  sight ; 
thus,  a  cedar  or  Scotch  fir,  at  200  yards  off,  will  be  thought 
of  darker  green  than  an  elm  or  oak  near  us ;  because  we 
know  by  experience  that  the  peculiar  colour  they  exhibit,  at 
that  distance,  is  the  sign  of  darkness  of  foliage.  But  when 
we  try  them  through  the  cardboard,  the  near  oak  will  be  found, 
indeed,  rather  dark  green,  and  the  distant  cedar,  perhaps,  pale 
grey-purple.  The  quantity  of  purple  and  grey  in  Nature  is, 
by  the  way,  another  somewhat  suq>rising  subject  of  discovery. 

Well,  having  ascertained  thus  your  principal  tints,  you  may 
proceed  to  fill  up  your  sketch ;  in  doing  which  observe  these 
following  particulars : 

1.  Many  portions  of  your  subject  appeared  through  the 
aperture  in  the  paper  brighter  than  the  paper,  as  sky,  sun- 
lighted  grass,  &c.  Leave  these  portions,  for  the  present, 
white  ;  and  proceed  with  the  parts  of  which  you  can  match 
the  tints. 

m  inch  wide.  Paae  the  slip  over  the  square  opening,  and  match  each 
colour  beside  one  of  the  circular  openings.  You  will  thus  have  no  oco&- 
sion  to  wash  any  of  the  colours  away.  But  the  first  rough  method  is 
i>;enerally  aU  you  want,  as  after  a  little  practice,  you  only  need  to  look 
at  the  hue  through  the  opening  in  order  to  be  able  to  transfer  it  to  your 
drawing  at  onoe. 
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3.  As  you  tried  your  gobject  with  the  cardboard,  you  moat 
hare  observed  how  many  changes  of  hae  took  place  over  Email 
spaces.  In  Ijlhng  up  your  work,  try  to  eUucaUj  yonr  eye  to 
perceive  these  differences  of  hue  without  the  help  of  the  card- 
board, and  lay  ihem  deliberately,  like  a  tuot^aic- worker,  as  Eep»- 
rate  colonrs,  preparing  each  carefully  on  your  jmlette,  and  lay 
iug  it  as  if  it  were  a  patch  of  coloured  cloth,  cut  oat,  to  be 
fitted  neatly  by  its  edge  to  the  next  patch  ;  so  that  tht  fault  of 
yonr  work  may  be,  not  a  Blurred  or  misty  look,  but  a  patched 
bed-cover  look,  as  if  it  had  alt  been  cot  out  with  sciGSors.  For 
inetancc,  in  drawing  the  trunk  of  a  birch  tree,  there  will  be 
probably  white  high  lights,  then  a  pule  rosy  grey  ronnd  them 
on  the  light  side,  then  a  (probably  tcreeutsli)  deeper  grey  on  the 
dark  side,  varied  hy  reflected  colours,  aud  over  all,  rich  black 
strips  of  bark  aud  brown  spots  of  moss.  Lay  first  the  rosy 
grey,  leaving  white  for  the  high  lights  and  for  tht  spats  of  nas», 
Bad  not  touching  the  dark  side.  Then  lay  the  {^y  for  the 
dark  side,  fitting  it  well  up  to  the  rosy  grey  of  the  light,  leav- 
ing also  in  this  darker  grey  the  white  paper  in  the  places  for 
the  black  aud  brown  moss  ;  then  prepare  the  moss  colours 
separately  for  each  spot,  and  lay  each  in  the  white  place  left  for 
it.  Not  one  grain  of  white,  except  that  purposely  left  for  the 
high  lights,  must  be  visible  when  the  work  is  done,  even 
through  a  magnifyjng-glass,  so  cunningly  must  you  fit  the 
I  edges  to  each  other.     Finally,  take  your  background  colours, 

k  aud  put  them  on  each  side  of  the  tree-trunk,  fitting  them  cai» 

H  ^llly  to  its  edge. 

^L  Fine  work  you  would  make  of  this,  wouldn't  you,  if  you  hod 

^B  not  learned  to  draw  first,  and  conld  not  now  draw  a  good  out- 

H  line  for  the  stem,  ranch  less  terminate  a  colour  mass  in  the  out- 

H  line  you  wanted  1 

H  Your  work  will  look  very  odd  for  some  timii,  w\iew  -jtia  fea 

■ .  _J_ 
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begin  to  pun*  id  tbu  vaj,  anJ  before  70a  can  modify  It,  fts  I 
shall  tell  you  presently  how  ;  but  ncFer  mind  ;  it  is  of  ths 
^atMt  poMiUIe  inijiorltince  tLat  you  sliould  practise  this  scpa 
rale  laying  i>u  of  tho  hues,  for  all  good  cfilonriiig  fiuallj 
depends  on  it  It  is,  indeed,  often  uecessary,  and  Bometimea 
p«irftble,  to  lay  one  colour  and  form  boldly  over  another  :  thna, 
b  laying  loaves  on  blue  sky,  it  is  impossible  always  in  large  pi& 
turefi,  or  when  preEscd  for  time,  to  fill  in  the  blue  through  the 
tnlerstioes  of  the  leaves;  and  the  great  Venetians  constantly  lay 
their  blue  ground  first,  and  then,  having  let  it  dry,  strike  the 
golden  brown  over  it  in  the  form  of  the  leaf,  leaving  the 
blue  to  shine  through  the  gold,  and  subdue  it  to  Ihc  olire' 
g^on  they  wauC.  But  in  the  most  precious  and  perfect  work' 
earh  leaf  is  inlaid,  and  the  bine  worked  round  it;  and, 
you  UKO  one  or  other  mode  of  getting  your  result,  it  is  equalli 
oi'cusnary  to  be  absolute  and  decisive  in  your  laying  the  coIodf. 
Either  your  ground  must  be  laid  firmly  first,  and  then  your 
upper  colour  strufk  upon  it  in  perfect  form,  for  ever,  thencefoi^ 
ward,  unalterable;  or  else  the  two  colours  must  be  individually 
put  in  their  places,  and  led  up  to  each  other  till  they  meet  at 
llioir  n]i{)Oiuled  border,  equally,  thenceforward,  unchangealile. 
Kltlier  process,  you  sec,  involves  absolvM  decision.  If  you  once 
bogin  to  slur,  or  change,  or  sketch,  or  try  this  way  ami  tliat 
Willi  your  oolour,  it  is  all  over  with  it  and  with  you.  You  will 
ocn^nnally  see  bad  copyists  trying  to  imitate  the  Venetians,  by 
(Inubtn^  their  colours  about,  and  retouching,  and  finishing,  and 
•oftcning :  when  cTery  touch  and  every  added  hue  only  lead 
llioin  rai'ther  Into  cliaoi.  There  ia  a  dog  between  two  children 
la  *,  Veronese  in  tho  Louvre,  which  g  ves  the  copyist  mncb 
uinploymrnt.  lie  lias  a  dark  ground  behind  him,  which  Vero 
liOMi  has  painted  first,  and  then  when  it  was  dry,  or  nearly  so 
ftivvk  the  locha  of  the  dog's  white  hair  over  it  with  some  half 
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dozen  cnrliug  sweeps  of  his  brush,  right  at  once,  and  forever, 
-Uad  one  line  or  hair  of  them  gone  wroog,  it  would  huso  been 
Tn'rong  forever  ;   uo  retonching   could  have  meiiilcd  it.     The    ! 
poor   copjists  daub  in  first  some  background,  and  then  aome  I 
j^og's    Lair ;    theu    retoueli   the    backgrouud,    tbcn  the  hair 
tVork    for    bours   at  it,    expecting   it   always   to  come   right    I 
lo-morow — "  wbeu  it   is  finished."     They  may  work  for   cea 
Airiea    at  it,  and  the;  wUl  never   do  it.     If  they  can  do  it   I 
rith.    Veronese's  allowance  of  work,  half  a  dozen  sweeps  of  the 
.and    over  the  dark  background,  well  ;  if  not,  the;  may  ask 
Jie    dog  himself  whether  it  will  e^er  come  right,  and  get  true 
inswer  from  him — on  Lmince's  conditions  ;  "  If  lie  say  '  ay,' 
::  will  ;   if  he  say  '  no,'  it  will ;  if  he  shake  his  tail  and  say 
nothing,  it  will." 

3.    Whenever  jou  lay  on  a  mass  of  colonr,  be  sure  that  how- 

i-ver    large  it  may  be,  or  however  small,  it  shall  lje  gradated. 

Sflo  colour  eiiats  in  Nature  under  ordinary  circumstautes  with- 

'"nt  i^adutiou.     If  yon  do  not  see  this,  it  is  the  fanlt  of  jour    , 

Dexperience  :    you  wUl  see  it  in  due  time,  if  you   practise 

iuoagh.     But  in  general  you  may  see  it  at  once.     In  the  birch 

ironk,  for  instance,  the  rosy  grey  mujf  be  gradated  by  the 

-ouadness  of  the  stem  till  it  meets  the  shaded  side  ;  similarly 

the  shaded  side  is  gradated  by  reflected  light.     Accordingly, 

*vhether  by  adding  water,  or  white  paint,  or  by  unequal  force 

of  toncb  (this  you  will  do  at  pleasure,  according  to  the  texture 

-you  wish  to  produce),  yon  must,  in  every  tint  you  lay  on,  make 

it  a  little  paler  at  one  part  than  auother,  and  get  an  even  gra 

ditioD  between  the  two  deptlis.     This  i»  very  like  laying  duwn 

n  formal  law  or  recipe  for  you  :  bnt  you  wili  Cud  it  is  merely 

tlie  assertion  of  a  natural  fact.     It  is  not  iudeed  physically 

itajrasuble  to  meet  with  an  nngradated  piece  of  colour,  but  it  ii 

BO  supremely  improbable,  that  yon  had  better  f}A  \i\tA  V\.\^ 
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habit  of  asking  joarself  inyariably,  when  }oa  are  going  tc 
copy  a  tint,— n jt  "  Is  that  gradated  ?"  but  •'  Which  way  is  it 
gradated?"  and  at  least  in  ninety-nine  oat  of  a  hundred 
instances,  you  will  be  able  to  answer  decisively  after  a  carefdi 
glance^  though  the  gradation  may  have  been  so  subtle  that  yon 
did  not  see  it  at  first.  And  it  does  not  matter  how  small  the 
touch  of  colcir  may  be,  though  not  larger  than  the  smallest 
pin's  head,  11  one  part  of  it  is  not  darker  than  the  rest,  it  is  a 
bad  touch  ;  for  it  is  not  merely  because  the  natural  fact  is  so, 
that  your  colour  should  be  gradated  ;  the  preciousness  and 
pleasantness  of  the  colour  itself  depends  more  on  this  than  on 
any  other  of  its  qualities,  for  gradation  is  to  colours  just  what 
curvature  is  to  lines,  both  being  felt  to  be  beautiful  by  the 
pure  instinct  of  every  human  mind,  and  both,  considered  as 
types,  expressing  the  law  of  gradual  change  and  progress  in  the 
human  soul  itself.  What  the  difference  is  in  mere  beauty 
between  a  gradated  and  ungradated  colour,  may  be  seen  easily 
by  laying  an  even  tint  of  rose-colour  on  paper,  and  putting  a 
rose  leaf  beside  it.  The  victorious  beauty  of  the  rose  as  com- 
pared with  other  flowers,  depends  wholly  on  the  delicacy  and 
quantity  of  its  colour  gradations,  all  other  flowers  being  either 
less  rich  in  gradation,  not  having  so  many  folds  of  leaf ;  or  less 
lender,  being  patched  and  veined  instead  of  flushed. 

4.  But  observe,  it  is  not  enough  in  general  that  colour  should 
be  gradated  by  being  made  merely  pal^^r  or  darker  at  one  place 
than  another.  Generally  colour  changes  as  it  dimiTiishts,  and  U' 
not  merely  darker  at  one  spot,  but  also  pwrer  at  one  spot  thaa 
anywhere  else.  It  does  not  in  the  least  follow  that  the  dark* 
est  spot  should  be  the  purest ;  still  less  so  that  the  lightest 
should  be  the  purest.  Very  often  the  two  gradations  more  or 
less  cross  each  other,  one  passing  in  one  direction  from  palenesi 
CO  darkness,  another  m  another  direction  from  purity  to  dull- 
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ness,  but  there  will  almost  always  be  both  of  them,  however 
reconciled ;  and  you  must  never  be  satisfied  with  a  piece  of 
colour  until  you  have  got  both  :  that  is  to  say,  every  piece  of 
blue  that  you  lay  oh  must  be  quite  blue  only  at  some  given 
spot,  nor  that  a  large  spot ;  and  must  be  gradated  from  that 
into  less  pure  blue — greyish  blue,  or  greenish  blue,  or  purplish 
blue,  over  all  the  rest  of  the  space  it  occupies.  And  this  you 
must  do  in  one  of  three  ways  :  either,  while  the  colour  is  wet, 
mix  with  it  the  colour  which  is  to  subdue  it,  adding  gradually 
a  little  more  and  a  little  more  ;  or  else,  when  the  colour  is 
quite  dry,  strike  a  gradated  touch  of  another  colour  over  it, 
leaving  only  a  point  of  the  first  tint  visible ;  or  else,  lay  the 
subduing  tint|  on  in  small  touches,  as  in  the  exercise  of  tinting 
the  chess-board.  Of  each  of  these  methods  I  have  something 
to  tell  you  separately  :  but  that  is  distinct  from  the  subject  of 
gradation,  which  I  must  not  quit  without  once  more  pressing 
upon  you  the  preeminent  necessity  of  introducing  it  every- 
where. I  have  profound  dislike  of  anything  like  habit  of  hand, 
and  yet,  in  this  one  instance,  I  feel  almost  tempted  to  encour- 
age you  to  get  into  a  habit  of  never  touching  paper  with  colour, 
without  securing  a  gradation.  You  will  not,  in  Turner's  largest 
oU  pictures,  perhaps  six  or  seven  feet  long  by  four  or  five  high, 
find  one  spot  of  colour  as  large  as  a  grain  of  wheat  ungradated: 
and  you  will  find  in  practice,  that  brilliancy  of  hue,  and  vigour 
of  light,  and  even  the  aspect  of  transparency  in  shade,  are 
essentially  dependent  on  this  character  alone  ;  hardness,  cold^ 
Dess,  and  opacity  resulting  far  more  from  eqimlity  of  colour  than 
from  nature  of  colour.  Give  me  some  mud  off  a  city  crossing, 
some  ochre  out  of  a  gravel  pit,  a  little  whitening,  and  some 
eoal-dust,  and  I  will  paint  you  a  luminous  picture,  if  you  give 
me  time  to  gradate  my  mud,  and  subdue  my  dust :  but  though 
you  had  the  red  of  the  ^niby.  the  blue  of  the  gentian,  uio 
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llic  light,  and  amber  for  the  gold,  yon  cannot  paint  a  lominoiu 
picture,  if  you  keep  the  rajissea  of  those  colours  nnbrokeu  io 
purity,  and  nuTarying  in  depth. 

6.  Next  note  the  three  processes  by  which  gradation  and 
other  characters  are  to  be  obtained  : 

A.  Mixing  while  the  colour  is  wet. 

You  may  bo  confused  by  my  first  telling  yon  to  lay  on  ths 
hues  in  separate  patches,  and  then  telling  you  to  mix  hues  to- 
gether as  you  lay  them  on  :  but  the  separate  masses  are  to  be 
laid,  when  colours  distinctly  oppose  each  other  at  a  given  limitj 
the  hues  to  be  mixed,  when  tliey  palpitate  one  through  the 
o'ber,  or  fade  one  into  the  other.  It  is  better  to  err  a  little  on 
the  distinct  side.  Tims  I  told  yo;t  to  paint  the  (iark  and  light 
sides  of  the  birch  trunk  separately,  though,  iu  reality,  the  two 
lints  change,  as  the  trunk  turns  away  from  the  light,  gradually 
one  into  the  other ;  and,  after  being  laid  separately  on,  will 
need  some  farther  touching  to  harmonize  them  :  but  they  do 
BO  in  a  very  narrow  space,  marked  distinctly  all  the  way  np  the 
trunk  ;  and  it  is  easier  and  safer,  therefore,  to  keep  them  sepa- 
rate at  first.  Whereas  it  often  happens  that  the  whole  beauty 
of  two  colours  will  depend  on  the  one  being  continued  well 
through  the  other,  and  playing  in  the  midst  of  it :  blue  and 
green  often  do  so  in  water  :  blue  and  grey,  or  purple  and  scar- 
let, in  sky  ;  in  hundreds  of  such  instances  the  most  beautiful 
and  truthful  results  may  be  obtained  by  laying  one  colour  inio 
the  other  while  wet ;  judging  wisely  how  far  it  will  spread,  or 
blending  it  with  the  brush  in  somewhat  thicker  consistence  of 
wet  body-colonr  ;  only  observe,  never  mix  in  this  way  two  mix- 
lures  ;  let  the  colour  you  lay  into  the  other  be  always  a  simply 
not  a  compound  lint.  , 

B.  Ijaying  one  colour  over  another. 
If  jon  la^  on  a  solid  touch  of  verraiKon,  and,  after  It  is  qui 
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dry,  strike  a  little  very  wet  carmine  quickly  over  it,  yoii  wili 
obtain  a  much  more  brilliant  red  tLan  by  mixing  tlit  carmine 
and  vermib'on.     Similarly,  if  you  1  y  a  dark  colour  Brst,  and 
strike  a  little  blue  or  white  body-colour  lightly  over  it,  yoa  will 
get  a  more  beautiful  grey  tban  Ijy  mixing  the  colour  and  tlw   , 
bine  or  white.     In  very  perfect  painting,  artifices  of  this  kind 
are  continually  used  ;  but  I  would  not  have  you  trust  much  tq  i 
them  :  they  are  apt  to  make  you  think  too  much  of  quality  of 
colour.     I  should  like  you  to  depend  ou  little  more  than  the  dead  ] 
colours,  simply  laid  on,  only  observe  always  this,  that  the  Zi 
colour  you  do  the  work  with,  the  better  it  will  always  be :'  so  that 
[f  you  have  kid  a  red  colour,  and  you  wont  a  purple  one  above, 
do  not  mix  the  purple  on  your  palette  and  lay  it  ou  so  thick  as  to 
overpower  the  red,  but  take  a  little  thin  blue  from  your  palette, 
aod  lay  it  lightly  over  the  red,  bo  as  to  let  the  red  be  seen 
through,  and  thus  produce  the  required  purple  ;   and  if  yon  I 
want  a  green  hue  over  a  blue  one,  do  not  lay  a  quantity  of  [ 
green  on  the  blue,  but  a  lUile  yellow,  and  so  on,  always  bring-  ' 
ing  the  under  colour  into  service  as  far  as  you  possibly  can. 
If,  however,  the  colour  beneath  is  wholly  opposed  to  the  one 
you  have  to  lay  on,  as,  suppose,  if  green  is  to  be  laid  over  scar- 
let, you  must  either  remove  the  required  parts  of  the  under 
colour  daintily  first  with  your  knife,  or  with  water  ;  or  else,  lay 
lolid  white  over  it  massively,  and  leave  that  to  dry,  and  then 
glaze  the  white  with  the  upper  colour.     This  is  better,  in  gene-  I 
tal,  than  laying  the  upper  colour  itself  so  thick  as  to  conquer  J 

'  U  coloum  were  tnent;  Umea  u  ooBtlf  as  tlief  are,  we  ahould  h&vs  9 
•lany  more  gooJ  painters.     If  I  were  ChanoBllor  of  tbe  Eichequer  I  ] 
■oulci  laj  a  tai  of  twenty  ahiUings  a  cake  on  all  colours  eicppt  black,    ' 
Priissian  blue,  Vnndjbe  brown,  and  Chinese  white,  which  I  would  leara 
for  students.    I  don't  saj  this  jestingly ;  I  believe  eiicb  a  tai  would  da 
more  to  advance  real  art  rhaa  a  grcflt  ninny  atlioola  of  design. 
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the  ground,  which,  in  fact,  if  it  be  a  transparent  coloor,  yo« 
cannot  do.  Thus,  if  yon  have  to  strike  warm  boughs  and 
leaves  of  trees  over  blue  sky,  and  they  are  too  intricate  to 
have  their  places  left  for  them  in  laying  the  blue,  it  ii 
otter  to  lay  them  first  in  solid  white,  and  then  glaze  with 
ieima  and  ochre,  than  to  mix  the  sienna  and  white  ;  though, 
of  course,  the  process  is  longer  and  more  troublesome.  Never- 
theless,  if  the  forms  of  touches  required  are  very  delicate,  the 
after  glazing  is  impossible.  You  must  then,  mix  the  warm 
colour  thick  at  once,  and  so  use  it :  and  this  is  often  necessarj 
for  ielicute  grasses,  and  such  other  fine  threads  of  light  in  fore 
ground  work. 

C  Breaking  one  colour  in  small  points  through  or  over  another. 

This  is  the  most  important  of  all  processes  in  good  modem* 
oil  and  water-colour  painting,  but  you  need  not  hope  to  attain 
very  great  skill  in  it.  To  do  it  well  is  very  laborious,  and 
requires  such  skill  and  delicacy  of  hand  as  can  only  be  acquired 
by  unceasing  practice.  But  you  will  find  advantage  in  noting 
the  following  points  : 

(a.)  In  distant  effects  of  rich  subject,  wood,  or  rippled  water, 
or  broken  clouds,  much  may  be  done  by  touches  or  crumbling 
dashes  of  rather  dry  colour,  with  other  colours  afterwards  put 
cunningly  into  the  interstices.  The  more  you  practise  this,  when, 
the  subject  evidently  calls  for  it,  the  more  your  eye  will  enjoy  the 
higher  qualities  of  colour.  The  process  is,  in  fact,  the  carrying 
out  of  the  principle  of  separate  colours  to  the  utmost  possible 
refinement ;  using  atoms  of  colour  in  juxtaposition,  instead  of 
brge  spaces.     And  note,  in  filling  up  minute  interstices  of  this 

*  I  say  modtm^  toi^aiiso  Tiuaii's  quiet  way  of  blending  coloura,  wbidi 
Is  the  perfectly  right  ono»  b  not  understood  now  by  any  artist.  The  Le^ 
colour  we  reach  b  got  I  ?  atippUug;  but  this  is  not  quite  right 
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kind,  that  if  jon  want  the  colonr  yon  fill  them  with  to  show  ] 
brightly,  it  is  better  to  put  a  rather  positive  poiut  of  it,  with  a 
little  white  left  btside  or  round  it  iu  the  intersticK,  ihuii  to  pul 
ft  pale  tint  of  the  colour  over  the  whole  interstice  Yellow  of 
Jrauge  will  hardly  show,  if  pale,  in  Gmall  spaeus ;  Int  they 
ttiow  i^rightly  ia  hrm  toucheB,  however  small,  witli  white  bceidfl 

(6.)  If  a  colour  ia  to  be  darkened  by  Huperimposed  portiom  j 
sf  another,  it  is,  in  many  cases,  better  to  lay  the  uppermost  J 
colour  in  rather  vigorous  small  touches,  like  finely  chopped  1 
straw,  over  the  under  one,  thau  to  lay  it  on  aa  a  tiut,  for  two 
rea-Eona  :  the  first,  that  the  play  of  the  two  colours  together  ia    , 
pleasant  to  the  eye  ;  the  Becond,  that  much  expretision  of  form 
taa.y  he  got  by  wbe  administration  of  the  upper  dark  touches. 
^i»      distant  mountaius  they  may  be  made  pines  of,  or  broken 
""O-gs,  or  Tillages,  or  stones,  or  whatever  you  choose  ;  in  cloudi  ] 
tttetj  may  indicate  the  direction  of  the  rain,  the  roll  and  outhna  1 
the  cloud  masses  ;    and  iu  water,  the  minor  waves.     All  | 
**^l*le  effects  of  diirk  atmasphere  are  got  in  good  water-colour  J 
'""^■■wiug  by  these  two  expedieals,  interlacing  the  colours,  or   ' 
"^toQching  the  lower  one  with  fine  darker  drawing  iu  an  upper. 
'^I**>iiging  aud  washing  for  dark  atmospheric  effect  is  barbarous, 
^**i  mere  tyro's  work,  though  it  ia  often  useful  for  passages  of 
Plicate  atmospheric  light, 

Cc)  When  yon  have  time,  practise  the  production  of  mixei 
"its  by  interlaced  touches  of  the  pure  colours  out  of  which 
^^y  are  formed,  and  use  the  process  at  the  parts  of  your 
'^^itdiea  where  yon  wish  t»  get  rich  and  luiicioua  effectM. 
"tu^jy  jijg  ^opjts  of  William  Hunt,  of  the  Old  Water-colour 
'^Cicibtj,  iu  this  respect,  continually,  and  make  fj'equent  memo- 
**nOa  of  the  variegations  in  flowers ;  not  paiutiug  the  flower 
**iapletely,  but  hpiig  the  ground  colour  of  one  peVa.\,  wi4  J 
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painting  the  spots  on  it  with  stadioas  precision  :  a  series  of 
single  petals  of  lilies,  geraniums,  tulips,  &c.,  numbered  witL 
proper  reference  to  their  position  in  the  flower,  will  be  interest 
ng  to  jou  on  many  grounds  besides  those  of  art.  Be  carefo] 
to  get  tlie  gradated  distribution  of  the  spots  well  followed  iii 
the  calceolarias,  foxgloves,  and  the  like  ;  and  work  out  the  odd, 
iudefinite  hues  of  the  spots  themselves  with  minute  grains  of 
pure  interlaced  colour,  otherwise  you  will  never  get  their  rich- 
ness or  bloom.  You  will  be  surprised  to  find,  as  you  do  this, 
first,  the  universaliry  of  the  law  of  gradation  we  have  so  mucb 
insisted  upon  ;  secondly,  that  Nature  is  just  as  economical  of 
her  fine  colours  as  I  have  told  you  to  be  of  yours.  You  would 
think,  by  the  way  she  paints,  that  her  colours  cost  her  some- 
thing enormous  :  she  will  only  give  you  a  single  pure  touch,  just 
where  the  petal  turns  into  light ;  but  down  in  the  bell  all  is 
subdued,  and  under  the  petal  all  is  subdued,  even  in  the  show- 
iest flower.  What  you  thought  was  bright  blue  is,  when  you 
look  close,  only  dusty  grey,  or  green,  or  purple,  or  every  colour 
in  the  world  at  once,  only  a  single  gleam  or  streak  of  pure  blue 
in  the  centre  of  it.  And  so  with  all  her  colours.  Sometimes  I 
have  really  thought  her  miserliness  intolerable  :  in  a  gentian, 
for  instance,  the  way  she  economises  her  ultramarine  down  in 
the  bell  is  a  little  too  bad.  • 

Next,  respecting  general  tone.     I  said,  just  now,  that,  for 

the  sake  of  students,  my  tax  should  not  be  laid  on  black  or  on 

white  pigments  ;  but  if  you  mean  to  be  a  colourist,  you  must 

lay  a  tax  on  them  yourself  when  you  begin  to  use  true  colour  ; 

tiiat  is  to  say,  you  must  use  them  little,  and  make  of  them 

unfih.    There  is  no  better  test  of  your  colour  tones  being  good, 

ilbaa  your  having  made  the  white  in  your  picture  pre(  ions,  and 

i3m  \Aaick  conBpicuous. 
I  nji  tot|  the  wMte  precions.    1  do  tvo\.  m^.«.u  merely  gilt 
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terins;  or  brilliant  ;  it  ie  eaaj  to  scratch  wLite  sea-gulls  out  of 
black  clouds,  aud  dot  clnmx;  folia;^  with  cbalk;  dew  ;  bat, 
wheu  white  is  well  managed,  it  ought  to  be  straugcly  delicioiu 
— tender  tts  well  aa  bright — like  iulnid  mother  of  pearl,  oi  ■ 
while  roses  washed  iu  milk.  The  eye  ought  to  seek  it  for  rest, 
brilliaat  tliough  it  ma;  be  ;  nud  to  feel  it  as  a  space  of  strange, 
beavenly  paleness  iu  the  midst  of  the  flushiug  of  the  colourt 
This  effect  yon  cau  only  reach  by  geuerul  depth  of  middle  tint, 
by  absolutely  refusing  to  allow  any  white  to  exist  except  when* 
you  need  it,  and  by  keeping  the  white  itself  subdued  by  grey, 
except  at  a  few  points  of  chief  lustre. 

Secondly,  you  must  make  the  black  coospicaons,  Howerei 
small  a  point  of  black  may  be,  it  ought  to  catch  the  eye,  other- 
wise your  work  is  too  heavy  in  the  shadow.  All  the  ordiuarj 
ebiidows  should  be  of  some  ccIoht — nevrr  black,  nor  nppronch- 
Ing  black,  they  should  be  evidently  and  always  of  a  luminous 
uatnre,  and  the  black  should  look  strnnge  among  them  ;  nover 
occurring  except  iu  a  black  object,  or  in  small  points  indica- 
tive of  intense  shade  in  the  very  centre  of  masses  of  shadow. 
Shadows  of  absolutely  negative  grey,  hoHever,  may  be  beauti- 
fully used  with  white,  or  with  gold  ;  but  still  though  the  black 
thus,  in  subdued  strength,  becomes  ipadous,  it  snouid  always  ] 
be  consjiiciioas ;  the  spectator  should  notice  this  grey  neutral-  ' 
Ity  with  some  wonder,  and  enjoy,  all  the  more  intensely  on  ac- 
count of  it,  the  gold  colour  and  the  while  which  it  relieves 
Of  all  the  great  colourists  Velasquez  is  ihe  greatest  master  of 
lb*  black  chords.  His  black  is  more  precious  timu  most  other 
people's  crimsou. 

It  is  not,  however,  only  white  and  black  whieu  yoa  i 
make  valuable  ;  you  must  give  rare  worth  to  every  colour 
nfle  ;  but  the  white  and  black  ought  to  separate  thenmcl^u  . 
quaintly  from  the  rest,  while  the  other  colours  fAioviVi  Ve  a 
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tinaallj  passing  one  into  the  other,  being  all  evidcutlj  compa' 
nioQs  in  the  same  gay  world  ;  while  the  white,  black,  and 
neutral  grey  should  stand  moukishly  aloof  in  the  midst  of  them 
You  may  melt  your  crimson  into  purple,  your  purple  intv  blue^ 
and  your  blue  into  green,  but  you  must  not  melt  any  of  them 
into  black.  You  should,  however,  try,  as  I  said,  to  cfiye  prtt 
dsMisness  to  all  your  colours  ;  and  this  especially  by  never  using 
a  grain  more,  than  will  just  do  the  work,  and  giving  each  hue  the 
highest  value  by  opposition.  All  fine  colouring,  like  fine  draw 
ing,  is  delicate  ;  and  so  delicate  that  if,  at  last,  you/es  the  colour 
you  are  putting  on,  you  are  putting  on  too  much.  You  ought 
to  feel  a  change  wrought  in  the  general^  tone,  by  torches  of 
colour  which  individually  are  too  pale  to  be  seen  ;  and  if  there  is 
one  atom  of  any  colour  in  the  whole  pictui*e  which  is  unneces- 
sary to  it,  that  atom  hurts  it. 

Notice  also,  that  nearly  all  good  compound  colours  are  odd 
colours.  You  shall  look  at  a  hue  in  a  good  pamter^s  work  ten 
minutes  before  you  know  what  to  call  it.  You  thougut  it  was 
brown,  presently  you  feel  that  it  is  red ;  next  that  there  is, 
somehow,  yellow  in  it ;  presently  afterwards  that  there  is  blue 
in  it.  If  you  try  to  copy  it  you  will  always  find  your  colour 
too  warm  or  too  cold — no  colour  in  the  box  will  seem  to  have 
any  affinity  with  it ;  and  yet  it  will  be  as  pure,  as  if  it  were  laid 
at  a  single  touch  with  a  single  colour. 

As  to  the  choice  and  harmony  of  colours  in  general,  if  you 
cannot  choose  and  harmonize  them  by  instinct,  you  will  never 
do  it  at  all.  If  you  need  examples  of  utterly  harsh  and  borri' 
ble  colour,  you  may  find  plenty  given  in  treatises  upon  colouis 
ing,  to  illustrate  the  laws  of  harmony  ;  and  if  you  want  to 
colour  beautifully,  colour  as  best  pleases  yourself  at  quiet  times^ 
not  so  as  to  catch  the  eye,  nor  to  look  as  if  it  were  clever  oi 
dMcult  tc  colour  in  that  way,  bat.  &o  that  the  colour  may  be 
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plea^&t  to  yon  when  you  are  bappy,  or  thonghtfnl      Looi 
much  nt  ttic  moruing  and  eTening  sky,  aud  much  at  simpla 
flo-v^-crs — dog-roses,   wood  hj  c  utha    violets    poppies,  tliistlea, 
heather,  and  snch  like — as  \ature  arranf^es  tb  tu  iu  the  wgodH 
aud  &clda.     If  eyer  any  ac   nt  fit  \  ers  q  tells  yoa  thiit  two 
Col<aDrs  are    "  discordant      n  ake  a  note  of  tl  !>  two  colours, 
Bad  put  tliem  together  whenever  yon  can      I  have  actually 
hefhTd  people  say  that  blue  and  green  were  discordant ;  the  two  j 
colours  which  Nature  seems  to  intend  never  to  be  separated,    I 
and  uever  to  be  felt,  either  of  them,  in  its  full  beauty  without 
3    other  ! — a  peacock's  neck,  or  a  bine  sky  through  green 
.VC9,  or  a  blue  wave  with  green  lights  though  it,  being  pre- 
cisely the  loveliest  things,  next  to  clouds  at  sunrise,  in  this 
coloured  world  of  onrs.     If  you  have  a  good  eye  for  colours, 
yoo.  will  soon  find  ont  how  constantly  Nature  pnts  purple  and 
green  together,  purple  and  scarlet,  green  and  bine,  yellow  and 
neutral  grey,  and  the  like  ;  and  how  she  strikes  these  colour- 
concords  for  general  tones,  and  then  works  into  them  with  in-, 
namerable  subordinate  ones  ;  and  yoa  will  gradually  come  to 
like  what  she  does,  and  find  ont  new  and  beautiful  chords  of 
colonr  in  her  work  every  day.     If  you  tnjoi/  them,  depend  upon 
it  yon  iivill  paint  them  to  a  certain  point  right  :  or,  at  least,  if 
you  do  not  enjoy  them,  you  are  certain  to  paint  them  wrong, 
"  Colour  does  not  give  you  interne  pleasure,  let  i;  alone  ; 
P^Dd  upon  it,  yon  are  only  tormenting  the  eyes  and  senses  of  - 
P^'*ple  who  feel  colour,  whenever  yon  touch  it  ;  and  that  ii 
^""ind  and  improper.      Ton  will  find,  also,  your  power  of 
'■■Jiotiriiig  depend  much  on  your  state  of  health  and  right  b^ 
^"ce  of  injuj  .  when  you  are  fatigued  or  ill  yon  will  not  seo 
'''Ora  well-,  and  when  yon  are  ill-tempered  yon  will  not  ehoosB 
'eai  ivell :  thus,  though  not  infallibly  a  teet  of  character  ii 
'"^uals,  colour  power  i?  a  great  sigu  ot  n«'iila\  \iiia\'0(v  \ft  .1 
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nations;  whei.  they  are  in  a  state  of  mtellectoal  dediLO,  their  coir 
ouring  always  gets  dull.'  Yon  most  also  take  great  care  not  to  be 
misled  by  affected  talk  aboat  colour  from  people  who  have  not 
the  gift  of  it :  numbers  are  eager  and  voluble  about  it  whfl 
probably  never  in  all  their  lives  received  one  genuine  colour' 
lensation.  The  modern  religionists  of  the  school  of  Overbeck 
are  just  like  people  who  eat  slate-pencil  and  chalk,  and  assure 
everybody  that  they  are  nicer  and  purer  than  strawberries  and 
plums. 

Take  care  also  never  to  be  misled  into  any  idea  that  colour 
can  help  or  display  form;  colour*  always  disguises  form,  and 
is  meant  to  do  so. 

It  is  a  favourite  dogma  among  modem  writers  on  colour  that 
**  warm  colours  "  (reds  and  yellows)  "  approach ''  or  express 
nearness,  and  **  cold  colours  "  (blue  and  grey)  "  retire  "  or  ex- 

*  The  worst  general  character  that  colour  can  possibly  have  is  a  pre- 
valent tendency  to  a  dirty  yellowish  green,  like  that  of  a  decaying  heap 
of  vegetables ;  this  colour  is  accurately  indicative  of  decline  or  paralysis 
in  missal-painting. 

*  That  is  to  say,  local  colour  inherent  in  the  object.  The  gradations 
of  colour  in  the  various  shadows  belonging  to  various  lights  exhibit  form, 
and  therefore  no  one  but  a  colourist  can  ever  draw  formn  perfectly  (see 
Modern  Painters,  vol.  iv.  chap.  iii.  at  the  end) ;  but  all  notions  of  ex- 
plaining form  by  superimposed  colour,  as  in  architectural  mouldings,  are 
absurd.  Colour  adorns  form,  but  does  not  interpret  it.  An  apple  is 
prettier,  because  it  is  striped,  but  it  does  not  look  a  bit  rounder;  and  a 
cheek  is  prettier  because  it  is  flushed,  but  you  would  sec  the  form  of  the 
cheek  bone  better  if  it  were  not.  Colour  may,  indeed,  detach  one  shape 
from  another,  as  in  grounding  a  bas-relief,  hut  it  always  diminishes  the 
appearance  af  projection,  and  whether  you  put  blue,  purple,  red,  yellow, 
or  greo;,  for  your  ground,  the  bas-relief  will  be  just  as  clearly  or  just  as 
imi>erfcctly  relieved,  as  long  as  the  colours  are  of  equal  deptli.  The  blue 
ground  wiU  not  retire  the  hundredth  part  of  an  inch  more  than  the  ra^ 
one. 
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Jireas  iliEtitnce.  So  far  is  this  fraax  being  the  case,  thai  iir 
Ciprmon  of  dis'.ftQce  ia  the  wsrld  is  so  grent  as  that  of  tlic 
gold  and  orange  in  twilight  sky.  Colours,  as  sucli,  arc  axh  > 
Wtblt  inexpressive  respecting;  distance.  It  ia  their  iivilili) 
1M  depth,  delicacy,  &c.)  which  expresses  distance,  not  thi'i. 
BDt-  A  blue  baodbox  set  on  the  same  shelf  with  a  yellow  one 
fill  not  look  an  inch  farther  off,  but  a  red  or  orange  clutid,  io 
b  upper  sky,  will  always  appear  to  be  beyond  a  blue  clouc 
lose  Io  09,  as  it  is  in  reality.  It  in  quite  true  that  iu  certaio 
l))Kts,  blue  is  a  sign  of  distauce ;  but  that  is  not  becaneb 
loeia  a  retiring  colour,  but  bucaase  the  mist  in  the  air  is  bine, 
od  therefore  any  warm  colour  which  has  not  strength  of  light 
uiDgli  to  pierce  the  mist  is  lost  or  subdued  iu  its  blue  :  but 
loe  is  no  more,  on  this  account,  a  "retiring  colour,"  thau 
rovQ  is  u  retiring  colour,  because,  when  stones  are  seen 
Ifoagli  brown  water,  the  deeper  they  lie  the  browner  they 
)ok;  or  than  yellow  is  a  retiring  colour,  because,  when  objects 
*  89eu  through  a  London  fog,  the  farther  off  they  are  the 
iUoHET  they  look.  Neither  bine,  nor  yellow,  nor  red,  can 
we,  as  such,  the  smallest  power  of  expressing  either  nearness 
'distonce:  they  express  them  only  under  the  peculiar  circ urn- 
which  render  thera  at  the  momeot,  or  in  that  place, 
wof  neamcBS  or  distance.  Thus,  vivid  orange  iu  an  orange 
>  sign  of  nearneES,  for  if  you  put  the  orange  a  great  way  off, 
nlour  will  tiot  look  so  bright ;  but  vivid  orange  in  sky  is  a 
n  of  distance,  because  you  cannot  get  the  colour  of  orange 
1  cloud  near  you.  So  purple  in  a  violet  or  a  hyacinth  is  a 
B  of  nearness,  because  the  cioscr  you  look  at  tliem  the  more 
riile  you  see.  Bat  purple' in  a  mountain  is  a  sign  of  distance, 
ansca  mountuin  close  to  you  is  not  purple,  but  green  or 
7.  It  may,  indeed,  be  generally  assumed  that  a  lender  oi 
leculourwill  more    ir  less  e^spress  distarce,  and  &\iovcttv& 
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or  dark  coioar  nearness;  but  6Ten  this  la  not  alwaya  I 
Heather;  bills  will  usuail;  give  a  pale  aud  tender  purpis  asar 
aud  an  inlense  and  dark  parple  far  iwav  ;  the  rose  cctoor  nf 
sunset  on  maw  \s  pale  oa  the  snow  ft  jonr  feet,  deep  and  ^'ull 
ou  the  Bnow  iu  the  distance  ;  aud  the  greea  of  a  Swiss  iaka  ii( 
[)ale  iu  the  clear  wares  on  the  beacii,  but  intense  us  an  emerair 
in  the  suustrcak,  six  miles  from  shore.  And  in  any  case,  when 
the  foreground  is  in  strong  light,  with  much  water  about  it,  or 
white  surface,  casting  intense  rejections,  all  its  CDloura  may  be 
perfectly  delicate,  pale,  and  faiut ;  while  the  distance,  when  it 
is  in  shadow,  may  relieve  the  whole  foreground  with  intense 
darks  of  pnrpli^,  blue  green,  or  ultramarine  blue.  So  that,  oa 
the  whole,  it  is  quite  hopeless  and  absurd  to  expect  auy  help 
from  laws  of  "  aerial  perspective."  Look  for  the  natural  effects, 
and  set  them  down  as  fully  as  you  can,  and  as  faithfully,  and 
neixT  alter  a  colour  because  it  wo'u't  look  iu  its  right  ploee. 
Put  the  colour  stroug,  if  it  be  strong,  though  far  off  ;  faint,  if 
it  be  faint,  though  close  to  you.  Why  should  you  suppose  that 
Nature  always  means  you  to  know  exactly  bow  for  one  thing  it 
from  another  7  She  certainly  intends  you  always  to  e-joy  her 
colouring,  but  she  does  not  wish  you  always  to  measure  her 
space.  You  would  be  hard  put  to  it,  every  time  you  painted 
the  sun  aetting,  if  yuu  had  to  express  his  95,000,000  miles  of 
distance  in  "  ofirial  perspective." 

There  is,  however,  I  tliink,  one  law  about  distance,  which 
has  some  claims  to  be  considered  a  constant  one  :  namely,  thftt 
iulluess  and  heavineSB  of  colour  are  more  or  less  indicative  of 
nearness.  All  distant  colour  is  pare  colour ;  it  may  uot  be 
bright,  but  it  is  clear  and  lovely,  not  opaque  nor  soiled,  for  the 
air  aud  light  coming  between  us  and  any  earthy  or  imperfect 
colour,  purify  or  harmonise  it;  heuce  a  bad  colourist  is  peniiUarlj 
uicapable  of  expressi  Ig  distance,     I  do  not  of  course  i 
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thai  joo  are  to  use  bad  coloora  in  your  foregromid  by  way  of 
making  it  come  forward  ;  bat  ouly  that  a  failure  iu  colour, 
tbere,  will  not  put  it  out  of  its  place  ;  wliile  a  failure  in  coloni 
la  Ibe  distance  will  at  once  do  atray  witii  iis  remoienesa ;  yout 
M-cc.oiired  foreground  will  still  be  a  foreground,  though 
'flJiaiiited  ;  but  your  ill-painted  distance  will  not  be  merely  8 
dull  distance, — it  will  be  no  distance  at  all. 

IliaTe  only  one  thing  more  to  advise  yon,  namely,  never  to 
colonr  pptnlantly  or  hnrriedly.  Ton  will  not,  indeed,  bo  able, 
if  yon  attend  properly  to  your  colouring,  to  gat  anything  like 
1i6  quantity  of  form  you  could  in  a  chiaroscuro  sketch  ;  never- 
fteless,  if  you  do  not  dash  or  rush  at  your  work,  nor  do  it  la&- 
%,  you  may  always  pet  enough  form  to  be  satisfactory.  An 
hi™  qnnrter  of  an  hoar,  distributed  in  quietness  o?er  the 
'  EWBe  of  the  whole  study,  may  just  make  the  diFerence  between 
iqnile  intelligible  drawing,  and  u  Elovenly  and  uoscure  one.  If 
yon  determine  well  heforebaud  what  outline  each  piece  of 
Mloor  is  to  have  ;  and,  when  it  is  on  the  paper,  guide  it  with 
W  aerrousnesa,  as  far  as  jon  can,  into  the  form  required  ;  and 
iMn,  after  it  is  dry,  consider  thoroughly  what  touches  are  needed 
tocorplete  it,  before  laying  one  of  them  on  ;  you  will  be  ear- 
piwd  to  find  how  masterly  the  work  will  soon  look,  as  oom- 
pued  with  a  hurried  or  ill- considered  sketch.  In  no  process 
WI  know  of — least  of  all  in  sketching — can  time  be  really 
pned  by  precipitation.  Itis  gained  only  by  cantion;  and  gained 
ft  »ll  sorts  of  ways  :  or  not  only  truth  of  form,  but  force  of 
Wit,  .B  always  added  by  an  intelligent  and  shapely  laying  of 
file  shaiiovf  colours.  You  may  often  make  a  simple  flat  tint, 
fll^tly  gradated  and  edged,  express  a  complicated  piece  of  sno 
M^ilhont  a  single  retouch.  The  two  Swiss  cottages,  for 
.natince,  with  their  balconies,  and  glittering  windows,  and 
'd  character  of  shingly  eaTea,  are  expressed  iu  Fig  SQ 
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with  one  tint  of  gny,  and  a  feir  dispersed  spots  and  lines  of  it ; 
all  of  which  70a  ought  to  be  able  to  lay  od  withont  more  than 
thrice  dipping  yonr  brash,  and  without  a  sii^Ie  tonch  after  the 

tint  is  dry. 

Here,  then,  for 
I  cannot  withont 
coloored  illostra- 
tioDs  tell  ^yon 
more,  I  most  leave 
yoQ  to  follow  out 
the  subject  for 
yonraelf,  with  such 
help  as  you  jjuay  . 
receive   from  the  1^-80. 

water-colour  drawings  accessible  to  you ;  or  from  any  of  the 
little  treatises  on  their  art  which  have  been  published  lately  by 
our  water-colour  painters.'  But  do  not  trust  much  to  Works 
of  this  kind.  You  may  get  valuable  hints  from  them  as  to  mix- 
ture of  colours ;  and  here  and  there  you  will  find  a  useful  arti- 
fice or  process  explained;  but  nearly  all  such  books  are  written  . 
only  to  help  idle  amateurs  to  a  meretricious  skill,  and  Ihey  are 
full  of  precepts  and  principles  which  may,  for  the  most  part,  be 
interpreted  by  their  precise  negatives,  and  then  acted  upon  with 
.  advantage.  Most  of  them  praise  boldness,  when  the  only  safe 
attendant  spirit  of  a  beginner  is  caution  j^advise  velocity, 
when  the  first  condition  of  success  is  deliberation  ; — and  plead 
for  generalisation,  when  all  the  foundations  of  power  must  be 
laid  in  knowledge  of  spedality. 

'  See,  however,  at  the  close  of  tliia  letter,  tlie  notice  of  one  more 
point  connecled  witb  the  miuuigeiiient  of  colour,  uadcr  the  bead  "  Law 
of  HarmoQj." 
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And  now,  in  the  last  place,  I  have  a  few  things  to  tell  you 
Bapeeting  that  dangerous  nobleness  of  consummate  art, — Com 
•osmoff.  For  though  it  ia  quite  uuiiecessury  for  jon  yel 
Bwliile  to  attempt  it,  ond  it  ma^  be  inexpedient  for  yon  to 
iltcmpt  it  at  all,  yon  onght  to  know  what  it  means,  and  hi 
,oo1e  for  and  enjoy  it  in  the  art  of  others. 

Composition  means,  literally  and  simpfy,  putting  sevorai 
Mngs  together,  ao  as  to  malte  one  thing  ont  of  them  ;  the 
n&tare  and  goodness  of  which  they  all  have  a  share  in  prodnc- 
Thus  a  musician  composes  an  air,  by  putting  notes  to- 
gether in  certain  relations  ;  a  poet  composes  a  poem,  by  put- 
ting thoughts  and  words  in  pleasant  order  ;  and  a  painter  a 
:picttire,  by  putting  thoaghts,  forms,  and  colours  in  pleasant 
!i"ier. 

Xn  all  these  cases,  observe,  an  intended  auity  must  be  the 
*Salt  of  composition.  A  paviour  cannot  be  said  to  composa 
heap  of  atones  which  he  empties  from  his  cnrt,  nor  the 
^er  the  handful  of  seed  which  he  scatters  iVon  his  hand,  II 
I*  the  esBeuce  of  composition  that  everything  should  be  in  a 
^rmmed  place,  pei'form  an  intended  part,  and  act,  in  that 
P*'t,  advantageously  for  everything  that  is  coiinect«d  with  it. 

Composition,  understood  in  this  pure  sense,  is  the  type,  in  the 
■ria  of  mankind,  of  the  Providential  government  of  the  world.' 
i  an  exhibition,  iu  tlie  order  given  to  notes,  or  colours,  or 
"•fiiig,  of  the  advantage  of  perfect  fellowship,  discipline,  and 
^"Qlentment.  In  a  well-composed  air,  no  note,  however  short 
^^  low,  can  be  spared,  but  the  least  is  as  necessary  as  the  great- 
**  :  no  note,  however  prolonged,  is  tedious  ;  but  the  otherh 
P^'^imre  for,  and  are  benefited  by,  its  duration  :  no  note,  how- 
^^t  high,  is  tyrannous  ;  the  others  prepare  for  and  are  bene- 

Sm  futber,  on  Ihli  mbjcot,  Uodprn  Pualen,  toL  It,  ctiftp.  tIU.  %ft 
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Gted  by,  its  exaltation  :  no  note,  however  low,  is  overpowered, 
the  otliers  prepare  for,  and  sympathise  with,  its  hnmility  :  and 
the  resnlt  is,  that  each  and  every  note  has  a  value  in  the  posi- 
tion assigned  to  it,  which,  by  itself,  it  never  possessed,  and  of 
which,  by  separation  from  the  others,  it  wonld  instantly  be  de- 
prived. 

Similarly,  in  a  good  poem,  each  word  and  thought  enhances 
the  value  f)f  those  which  precede  and  follow  it ;  and  every  syl- 
lable has  a  loveliness  which  depends  not  so  much  on  its  abstr^t 
Boand  as  on  its  position.  Look  at  the  same  word  in  a  diction- 
ary, and  you  will  hardly  recognise  it. 

Mach  more  in  a  great  picture  ;  every  line  and  colour  is  so 
arranged  as  to  advantage  the  rest.  None  are  inessential, 
however  slight ;  and  none  are  independent,  however  forcible. 
It  is  not  enough  that  they  truly  represent  natural  objects  ;  bat 
they  must  fit  into  certain  places,  and  gather  into  certain  har- 
monious groups  :  so  that,  for  instance,  the  red  chimney  of  a 
cottage  is  not  merely  set  in  its  place  as  a  chimney,  but  that  it 
may  affect,  in  a  certain  way  pleasurable  to  the  eye,  the  pieces 
of  green  or  blue  in  other  parts  of  the  picture  ;  and  we  ought 
to  see  that  the  work  is  masterly,  merely  by  the  positions  and 
quantities  of  these  patches  of  green,  red,  and  blue,  even  at  a 
distance  which  renders  it  perfectly  impossible  to  determine 
what  the  colours  represent :  or  to  see  whether  the  red  is  a 
chimney,  or  an  old  woman's  cloak  ;  and  whether  the  blue  ui 
smoke,  sky,  or  water. 

It  seems  to  be  appointed,  in  order  to  remind  us,  in  all  we  do, 
sii  the  great  laws  of  Divine  government  and  human  polity,  that 
composition  in  the  arts  should  strongly  aflfect  every  order  of 
mind,  however  unlearned  or  thoughtless.  Hence  the  popular  de 
light  in  rhythm  and  metre,  and  in  simple  musical  melodies.  But 
it  is  also  appointed  that  power  of  composition  in  the  fine  arts 
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Bidioiili]  be  an  exclusive  attribute  ol'  great  intellect.  Ail  men  can 
iUorc  or  Ices  cop;  what  (Ley  see,  and,  more  or  less,  remember 
powers  of  reQection  acd  invest ignti on  are  also  common  tc 
all,  so  that  tiic  decision  of  inferiority  in  these  rests  only  on 
|Beatious  of  degree.  A.  has  u  Letter  memory  than  B.,  aud  C. 
leflects  more  profoundly  than  D.  Bnt  the  ^ift  of  composition 
wit  not  given  a(  o^  to  more  than  one  man  in  a  thousand  ;  in  its 
tighest  range,  it  does  not  occnr  above  three  or  four  times  in  k 
BBntury, 

It  follows,  from  these  general  troths,  that  it  Is  impossible  to 

pve  rules  which  will  enable  you  to  compose.     You  might  mnch 

L  more  easily  receive  roles  to  enable  yon  to  be  witty.     If  it  were 

pssible  to  bo  witty  by  rule,  wit  would  cease  to  be  eitber  ad- 

Brable  or  amnsiiig  :  if  it  were  possible  to  compose  melody  by 

f*le,  Mozart  and  Cimarosa  need  not  have  been  bom  :  if  it  were 

sible  to  compose  pictures  by  rule,  Titian  and  Veronese  would 

>  Ordinary  meu.     The  essence  of  composition  lies  precisely  id 

>  fact  of  its  being  unteachablc,  in  its  being  the  operation  of 

'  individual  mind  of  range  and  power  exalted  above  others. 

But  though  uo  one  can  invent  by  rule,  there  are  some  simple 

WWs  of  arrangement  which  it  is  well  for  you  to  know,  because, 

ftoQgh  they  will  not  enable  you  to  produce  a  good  pictore, 

Btiiey  will  often  assist  you  to  set  forth  what  goodness  may  bo  in 

I  joar  work  In  a  more  telling  way  than  you  could  have  done 

I  otherwise  ;  and  by  tracing  them  in  the  work  of  good  composers, 

I  joo  may  better  understand  the  grasp  of  their  imagination,  aad 

I  ^^  power  it  possesses  over  their  materials.     I  shall   briefly 

I  'tote  the  chief  of  these  laws. 
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great  object  of  composition  being  always  xo  i 
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nnity  ;  that  is,  to  make  out  of  many  things  one  whole  ;  the 
first  mode  in  which  this  can  be  eflfected  is,»by  determining  that 
oTie  feature  shall  be  more  important  than  all  the  rest,  and  that 
the  others  shall  group  with  it  in  subordinate  positions. 

This  is  the  simplest  law  of  ordinary  ornamentation.     Thus 
the  group  of  two  leaves,  a,  Fig.  31.,  is  unsatisfactory,  because 
it  has  no  leading  leaf  ;  but  that 
B,tb  is  prettier,  because  it  has 
a  head  or  master  leaf  ;  and  c  ^^ 
more  satisfactory  still,  because       ^ 
the  subordination  of  the  other  ^ 

members  to  this  head  leaf  is  ^'    * 

made  more  manifest  by  their  gradual  loss  of  size  as  they  fall 
back  from  it.  Hence  part  of  the  pleasure  we  hare  in  the 
Greek  honeysuckle  ornament,  and  such  others. 

Thus,  also,  good  pictures  have  always  one  light  larger  or 
brighter  than  the  other  lights,  or  one  figure  more  prominent 
than  the  other  figures,  or  one  mass  of  colour  dominant  over  all 
the  other  masses  ;  and  in  general  you  will  find  it  much  benefit 
your  sketch  if  you  manage  that  there  shall  be  one  light  on  the 
cottage  wall,  or  one  blue  cloud  in  the  sky,  which  may  attract 
the  eye  as  leading  light,  or  leading  gloom,  above  all  others. 
But  the  observance  of  the  rule  is  often  so  cunningly  concealed 
by  the  great  composers,  that  its  force  is  hardly  at  first  trace- 
able ;  and  you  will  generally  find  they  are  vulgar  pictures  in 
which  the  law  is  strikingly  manifest.  This  may  be  simply  illus- 
trated by  musical  melody  ;  for  instance,  in  such  phrases  as 
this  : 


^^^^E^^^S^0dE^^. 


;  tn.J 


OK   OOLODH  i 


ITll 


one  note  (here  the  upper  g)  rules  tlie  whole  passage,  and  baa  '] 
the  laL  energy  of  it  concentrfttcd  in  itself.  Such  passages,  cor-  I 
responding  to  completely  suhordinated  compositioDS  iu  painting^  j 
are  apt  to  be  wearisome  if  often  repeated.  But  in  anch  s  I 
paraee  aa  this  : 


it  is  TCry  difScnlt  to  say  which  is  the  principal  note.  The  a  in 
the  last  bar  is  slightly  dominant,  but  there  is  a  very  equal  cup- 
rent  of  power  running  through  the  whole  ;  and  such  passagea 
rarely  weary.  And  this  prmciple  holds  tbroagh  vast  scales  of 
arrangemeut;  so  that  in  the  grandest  compositiooa,  such  as  Paul 
Veronese's  Marriage  in  Cana,  or  Raphael's  Dispnta,  it  is  not 
easy  to  fix  at  once  on  the  principal  fignro  ;  and  very 
commonly  the  Ggnrc  which  is  really  chief  does  not  catch  the 
eye  at  first,  but  is  gradually  felt  to  be  more  and  more  conspi- 
cuons  as  we  gaze.  Tims  in  Titian's  grand  composition  of  the 
Comaro  Family,  the  figure  meant  to  be  principal  is  a  youth  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen,  whose  portrait  it  was  evidently  the  painter's 
object  to  make  as  interesting  as  possible.  Bnt  a  grand 
iladonna,  and  a  St.  George  with  a  drifting  banner,  and  many 
figures  more,  occupy  the  centre  of  the  picture,  and  first  cateh 
[he  eye  ;  little  by  little  we  are  led  away  from  them  to  a  gleam 
of  pearly  light  in  the  lower  corner,  and  find  that,  from  the  head 
which  it  shines  npon,  we  can  turn  our  eyes  no  more. 

As,  in  every  good  picture,  nearly  all  laws  of  design  are  more 
or  less  exemplified,  it  will,  on  the  whole,  be  an  easier  way  of 
explaining  them  to  analyse  one  com]>osilion  thoToag\A^ , 'ibask.  ^£. 
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gire  instances  ^m  rarions  works.  I  shall  tbererore  take  one 
of  Tnrner'B  simpleBt ;  which  will  allow  D8,  so  to  speak,  easily  to 
decompose  it,  and  illustrate  each  law  by  it  as  we  proceed. 

Figure  32.  is  a  rode  sketch  of  the  arrat^ment  of  the  whole 
subject ;  the  old  bridge  over  the  Koeelle  at  Goblentz,  the 
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town  of  Coblentz  on  the  right,  Ehrenbreitstein  on  the  left.  The 
leading  or  master  feature  is,  of  course  the  tower  on  the  hri^e. 
It  is  kept  from  being  too  principal  by  an  important  groap  on 
each  side  of  it ;  tlie  boats,  on  the  right,  and  Ehrenbreitstdn 
beyond.  The  boats  are  large  in  mass,  and  more  forcible  in 
colour,  but  tbey  are  broken  into  small  divisions,  while  the 
lowir  is  simple,  and  therefore  it  still  leads,  Ehrenbreitstein  is 
uoblo  in  its  moss,  but  so  reduced  by  atrial  perspective  of  colour 
Unit  it  cannot  contend  with  the  tower,  which  therefore  holds 
llie  eye,  and  bcct)mi'S  the  key  of  the  picture.  We  shall  see 
presently  liow  the  very  objects  whirb  seem  at  first  to  contend 
with  it  for  the  mastery  are  made,  occultly,  to  increase  its 
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AnotheT  importaut  meane  of  expreasiQg  uoit^  la  to  mark 
■ome  kind  of  eympath;  among  the  different  objects,  and 
perbaps  the  pleasaatest,  because  most  surpriaiDg,  kind  of  sjtor 
pathj,  is  when  one  group  imitates  or  repeats  another ;  not  ia 
the  way  of  balance  or  symmetry,  but  subordlnately,  like  a  far- 
away and  broken  ecbo  of  it.  Prout  has  insisted  much  on  this 
law  in  all  his  writings  on  composition ;  and  I  think  it  is  cTen 
more  anthoritatively  present  in  the  minds  of  most  great  com- 
pOGers  than  the  law  of  principality.  It  is  quite  curious  to  aeo 
the  p^DS  that  Tnrner  sometimes  takes  to  eclio  an  importaut 
passage  of  colour  ;  in  the  Pembroke  Castle  for  instance,  thero 
are  two  fishing-boats,  one  with  a  red,  and  another  with  a  white 
sail.  In  a  line  with  them,  on  tlie  beach,  are  two  fish  in  pre-  ' 
oisely  the  same  relatiye  positions  ;  one  red  and  one  white.  It 
is  observable  that  lie  uses  the  artiSce  chiefly  in  pictures  where 
he  wishes  to  obtain  an  expression  of  repose  :  in  my  notice  of 
the  plate  of  Scarborough,  in  the  series  of  the  Harbours  >f 
England,  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  dwell  on  tha  point ; 
and  I  extract  in  the  note'  one  or  two  senteuces  which  explain 
the  principle.    In  the  composition  I  have  chosen  for  our  iEus- 

'  "  In  general,  throughout  N'a.ture,  rcSention  tnd  repetition  aro 
peaceful  tbingn,  associated  with  the  idea  of  quiet  suaooBEion  in  evcoU, 
IhaC  one  day  should  bo  like  Huother  dnj,  or  one  hiatorj  Che  repelilioa 
at  nnother  history,  being  more  or  less  results  of  quictuess,  while  Jiesimi' 
aiiluiity  atid  nou-suaeeasian  ure  resulta  of  iJitBrfurencc  and  dis(|Uietudo 
l^us,  tboiigli  an  echo  actually  iDcrcuses  th^  quiinlity  of  sound  heard, 
iu  repetitioD  of  the  note  or  eTiUble  gives  an  idea  of  calmness  attainable 
in  no  other  tray ;  hence  also  the  feeling  of  calm  gireu  Co  a  landscape  bj 
(he  Tnloe  of  a  cuckoo." 


I 
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t" 


uusi  piay 
8  if  tlw^_ 

groop  0^^^ 


iratton,  this  reduplication  is  employed  to  a  Biiignlar  ( 
The  tower,  or  leadiug  feature,  ie  first  repeated  by  the  low  echo 
of  it  to  the  left;  put  your  finger  oTcr  this  lower  tower,  and  see 
how  the  picture  is  spoilecl.  Then  the  spireB  of  Colilentz  are  aH 
arranged  in  couples  (bow  they  are  arranged  in  reality  does  ujl 
matter  ;  when  we  are  composing  a  great  picture,  we  must  play 
the  towers  about  till  they  come  right,  as  fcarksely  as  if  t 
were  chessmen  instead  of  cathedrals).  The  dual  arrange 
of  these  towers  would  have  been  too  easily  seen,  were  it  n 
a  little  one  which  pretends  to  make  a  triad  of  the  last  group  d 
the  right,  but  is  so  faint  as  hardly  to  be  discernible  ;  it  just 
takes  off  tlie  attention  from  the  artifice,  helped  in  doing  bo  by 
the  mast  at  the  head  of  the  boat,  which,  liowevcr,  has  instantly 
its  own  duplicate  put  at  the  stern,'  Then  there  is  the  large 
boat  near,  and  its  echo  beyond  it.  That  echo  is  divided  into 
two  again,  and  each  of  those  two  smaller  boats  has  two  figures 
in  it  ;  while  two  figures  are  also  sitting  together  on  the  great 
mdder  that  lies  half  in  the  water,  and  half  aground.  Then, 
finally,  the  great  mass  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  which  appears  at  first 
to  have  no  answering  form,  has  almost  its  faaimiie  in  the  bank 
on  which  the  girl  is  sitting  ;  this  bank  is  as  absolutely  essentii 
to  the  completion  of  the  picture  as  any  object  in  the  wli| 
series.    All  this  is  done  to  deepen  the  effect  of  repose. 

Symmetry  or  the  balance  of  parts  or  masses  in  nearly  e 
opposition,  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  treatment  i 
law   of    Repetition.      For   the   opposition,   in  a   symmetll 
Olgoct,  is  of  like  things  reflecting  each  othe; ;  it  i 
balance  of  contrary  natures   (l^ke  that  of  day  and  ni^ 


'  This  is  obfcnre  in  tbe  rode  woodcnt,  the  mtMts  being  so  A 
(h>l  thev  are  confused  aoiDug  Ihe  lines  of  refloctioD.  In  tbe  oi 
tbej  hare  orange  lij^ht  upon  Ihem,  relieved  nguiost  purple  beliind. 
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L  of  like  Dbtures  or  like  forms ;  one  side  of  a  le&f  being 

'C  li](ti  the  reflection  of  the  other  in  nater. 

Symmetry  in  Nature  is,  howevur,  never  formal  nor  accurate 

I  She  takes  the  greatest  care  to  secnre  some  ditfereuce  betweet 

^tbe  corresponding  things  or  parts  of  things  ;  and  an  approx 

Ihiation  to  accurate  symmetry  is  only  permitted  in  animab 

■  Bccanse  their  motions  secnre  perpetual  difference  between  the 

IWanciog  parts.     Stand  before  a  mirror;  hold  your  arma  in 

■precisely  the  same  poeitioii  at  each  side,  yonr  Lend   upright 

'  hody  etraight ;  divide  yonr  hsir  exactly  in  the  middle, 

1  get  it  as  nearly  as  you  can  into  exactly  the  same  shape 

'  each  ear,  and  you  will  Eee  the  effect  of  accurate  sym- 

;  you  will  see,  no  less,  how  all  grace  and  power  in  the 

nan  form  result  from  the  interference  of  motion  and  lifi* 

I  symmetry,  and  from  the  reconciliation  of  its  balance  with 

chaugefniness.    Your  position,  as  seen  iu  the  mirror,  is 

•Jie    lighest  type  of  symmetry  as  understood  by  modern  ar 

cliitecta. 

In  many  sacred  compositions,  living  symmetry,  the  balance 
or  harmonious  opposites,  is  one  of  the  profoimdest  sources  of 
»sir  power :  almost  any  works  of  the  early  painters,  Angelico, 
"Pugino,  Giotto,  &c.,  will  furnish  you  with  notable  instances 
"'  it.  The  Madonna  of  Pcrugino  in  the  National  Gallery, 
I  '"th  the  angel  Michael  on  one  side  and  Raphael  on  the  other, 
I"  ^  beautiful  an  example  as  yon  can  hare. 

In  landscape,  the  principle  of  balance  la  more  or  less  carrieiJ 

"t,    in    proportion   to    the    wish  of  the   painter  to   exprea 

■  '•'^ciplined  calmness.     In  bad  compositions,  as  in   bad  nrohl 

JWttQre,  it  is  formal,  a  tree  on  one  side  answering  a  tree  on 

**  other  ;  but  in  good  compositions,  ae  in  graceful  statues,  it 

always   easy,    and    sometimes    liardly   (raeeable.      In  thti 

*blentK,  however,  yoa  cannot  have  much  difticalCj  in  aeevnfi 
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bow  the  boats  on  one  side  of  the  tower  and  tlie  figoree  oi 
the  other  are  set  in  aearly  equal  balance;  the  tiwer, 
central  masa  uniting  both. 
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Another  important  and  pleasurable  way  of  expressing  anitf 
IS  by  giving  some  orderly  sQccession  to  a  number  of  objects 
more  or  less  similar.  And  this  succession  is  most  interesting 
when  it  is  connected  with  some  gradual  change  in  the  aspect 
or  character  of  the  objects.  Thus  the  succession  of  the  pillars 
of  a  cathedral  aiale  is  most  interesting  when  they  retire  in 
perspective,  becoming  more  and  more  obscure  in  distance ; 
so  the  sQcceBsion  of  mountain  promontories  one  behind  another, 
on  the  flanks  of  a  valley  ;  so  the  succession  of  clouds,  fading 
farther  and  farther  towards  the  horizon  ;  each  promontory 
and  each  cloud  being  of  different  shape,  yet  all  evidently  fol- 
lowing in  a  calm  and  appointed  order.  If  there  be  no  change 
at  all  in  the  shape  or  size  of  the  objects,  there  is  no  continnity  ; 
there  is  only  repetition — monotony.  It  is  the  change  ill  shape 
which  suggests  the  idea  of  their  being  individually  free,  and 
able  to  escape,  if  they  liked,  from  the  law  that  rules  them, 
and  jet  submitting  to  it.  I  will  leave  oar  chosen  illnftrative 
composition  for  a  moment  to  take  up  another,  still  more  ex 
pressive  of  this  law.  It  is  one  of  Tnrner'a  most  tender  studies 
sketch  on  Calais  Sands  at  sunset ;  so  delicate  in  the  expres 
ion  of  wave  and  clond,  that  it  is  of  no  use  for  mo  to  try 
lo  reach  it  with  any  kind  of  outline  in  a  woodcnt ;  but  tt'.e 
rough  sketcli,  Fig.  33.,  is  enough  to  give  an  idea  of  its  u^ 
uent.  The  aim  of  the  painter  has  beeTi  to  give  the 
Intenscst  expression   of  repose,  together  with  the  enuhante 
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lulling,  monotoDona  motion  of  cload  &nd  wave.     All  the  cloada  i 
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are  moving  in  innumerable  ranks  after  ttte  Enn,  meeting  to- 
'Warda  the  point  in  the  horizon,  where  he  has  set ;  and  the 
tidal  waves  gain  in  winding  cuiTCnts  upon  the  sand,  with 
that  steallby  haste  in  which  they  cross  each  other  so  quietly, 
at  their  edges  ;  just  folding  one  over  another  as  thej  meet, 
Uke  a  little  piece  or  raffled  silk,  and  leaping  up  a  little  as 
two  children  kiss  and  clap  their  hands,  and  then  going  on 
-^^in,  each  in  its  silent  hurry,  drawing  pointed  arches  on 
the  sand  as  their  thin  edges  intersect  in  purling  ;  but  all  this 
tvoolil  not  have  been  enough  expressed  without  the  line  of 
the  old  pier-timbers,  black  with  weeds,  strained  and  bent  by 
the  Btorcn  waves,  and  now  Beeming  to  stoop  in  following  one 
another,  like  dark  ghosts  escaping  slowly  from  the  cruelty  of 
the  pursuing  sea. 

I  need  not,  I  hope,  point  ont  to  the  reader  the  illastratiou 
f  this  law  of  continuance  in  the  subject  chosen  for  our  general 
'infttratioo.     It  Has  simply  that  gradual   snccessioa  at  'S&a' 
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retiring  arches  of  the  bridge  which  induced  Tomer  to  pain^ 
the  subject  at  all ;  and  it  was  this  same  principle  which  led 
him  always  to  seize  on  subjects  including  long  bridges  where- 
ever  he  could  find  them  ;  but  especially,  obsenre,  unequal 
bridges,  having  the  highest  arch  at  one  side  rather  than  at 
the  centre.  There  is  a  reason  for  this,  irrespective  of  genera] 
laws  of  composition,  and  connected  with  the  nature  of  rivers, 
which  I  may  as  well  stop  a  minute  to  tell  you  about,  and 
let  you  rest  from  the  study  of  composition. 

All  rivers,  small  or  large,  agree  in  one  character,  they  like 
to  lean  a  little  on  one  side :  they  cannot  bear  to  have  their 
channels  deepest  in  the  middle,  but  will  always,  if  they  Can, 
have  one  bank  to  sun  themselves  upon,  and  another  to  get 
cool  under ;  one  shingly  shore  to  play  over,  where  they  may 
be  shallow,  and  foolish,  and  childlike,  and  another  steep  shore, 
under  which  they  can  pause,  and  purify  themselves,  and  get 
their  strength  of  waves  fully  together  for  due  occasion.  Rivers 
in  this  way  are  just  like  wise  men,  who  keep  one  side  of  their 
life  for  play,  and  another  for  work ;  and  can  be  brilliant, 
and  chattering,  and  transparent,  when  they  are  at  ease,  and 
yet  take  deep  counsel  on  the  other  side  when  they  set  them- 
selves to  their  main  purpose.  And  rivers  are  just  in  this 
divided,  also,  like  wicked  and  good  men  :  the  good  rivers  have 
serviceable  deep  places  all  along  their  banks,  that  ships  can 
sail  in  ;  but  the  wicked  rivers  go  scoopingly  irregularly  under 
their  banks  until  they  get  full  of  strangling  eddies,  which  no 
boat  can  row  over  without  being  twisted  against  the  rocks ; 
and  pools  like  wells,  which  no  one  can  get  out  of  but  the 
water-kelpie  that  lives  at  the  l^ottom  ; — ^but,  wicked  or  good, 
the  rivers  all  agree  in  having  two  kinds  of  sides.  Now  the 
natural  way  in  which  a  village  stonemason  therefore  throws 
M  bridge  over  a  strong  stream  is^  of  course,  to  build  a  great 
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diot  to  let'  the  cat  throagh,  and  little  doors  to  kt  the  kitteai 

'titODgh ;  a  great  arch  for  the  great  current,  to  give  it  room 

^  ^•ni  time,  atid  little  arches  for  the  little  currents  along 

We  shallow  shore.     This,  even  without  any  prudential  respect 

Kt  the  floods  of  the  great  current,  he  would  do  in  simple  oe* 

•amy  of  work  and  stone  ;  for  the  smaller  your  arches  arc, 

t^G  less  material  you  want  on  their  Hanks.     Two  arches  over 

'ne   same  span  of  river,  supposing  the  butments  are  at  the 

Bame  depth,  are  cheaper  than  one,  and  that  by  a  groat  deal ; 

M  Chat,  where  the  current  is  shallow,  the  village  mason  makes 

^  arches  many  and  low  ;  as  the  water  gets  deeper,  and  it 

"ficomes  troublesome  to  build  bis  piera  up  from  the  bottom, 

be  throws  his  arches  wider ;  at  last  he  cornea  to  the  deep 

*treani,  and,   as  he  cannot  build  at  the  bottom  of  that,  he 

""OWB  his  largest  arch  over  it  with  a  leap,  and  willi  another 

•I'tle  one  or  so  gains  the  opposite  shore.     Of  course  as  archaa 

^^  Wider  they  must  be  higher,  or  they  will  not  stand  ;  so  the 

'°«iway  mast  rise  aS  the  arches  widen.    And  thus  we  have 

general  type  of  bridge,  with  ita  highest  and  widest  arch 

^''ftrds  one  side,  and  a  train  of  minor  arches  running  over 

®  flat  shore  on  the  other  ;  usually  a  steep  bank  ai  the  river- 

®    next  the  large  arch  ;  always,  of  course,  a  flat  shore  on 

*  Side  of  the  small  ones  ;  and  the  bend  of  the  river  assuredly 

Qe^ye    towards    this    flat,    cutting    round,   with    a    sweep 

^     the    steep    bank  ;  or,    if  there  is   no   steep   bank,    still 

"^tfedlj   cutting  into  the  shore  at   the  steep  end  of  tnt 

-^Qw  this  kind  of  bridge,  sympathising,  as  it  does,  with  the 
'It  of  the  river,  and  marking  the  nature  of  the  thing  it  has 
'ical  with  and  conquer,  is  the  ideal  of  a  bridge  ;  and 
^eavonrs  to  do  the  tliiug  iu  a  grand  engineer's  manner,  wit' 
*^"vb1  roadway  and  equal  arclies,  are  barbatoua  ■,  qq^ 
all  maaotoiious   furuis   are   ugly    in    themEeVv 
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because  the  miad  perceives  at  once  tbat  there  has  Dcen  com 
Qsoletaly  thrown  anay  for  the  sake  of  formality.'  -^m 

Well,  to  return  to  onr  continuity.  We  see  that  tbo  Im^ 
neriuu  bridge  iu  Fig.  32.  is  of  the  absolutely  perfect  type,  mvd 
i§  still  farther  interesting  by  having  its  main  arch  crowned  b; 
a  watch-tower.  But  as  I  want  yon  to  note  especially  what 
perhaps  was  not  the  case  iu  the  real  bridge,  bat  is  eulirely 
Tiirner'a  doing,  you  will  fiud  that  though  the  arches  diministi 
gradually,  not  oue  is  rtgiUarly  diminished — they  are  all  if  dif- 
ferent sbapea  and  sizes  :  you  cannot  see  this  clearly  in  Fig.  39., 
but  in  the  larger  diagram.  Fig.  34.,  over  leaf,  yon  will  with 
ease.  This  is  indeed  also  part  of  the  ideal  of  a  bridge,  I^ecause 
the  lateral  currents  near  the  shore  are  S)t  course  irregular  in 

'  Tlie  co9l  of  art  in  getting  a  bridge  level  Is  alaai/i  lost,  for  yoa  tniul 
gel  n\  to  the  bciglit  of  the  centra!  aruli  at  uij  rate,  and  you  ooiy  can 
make  the  wliole  bridge  level  by  pmtiug  the  hill  further  back,  and  pre- 
tending to  biiTe  got  rid  of  it  when  jou  tiave  npt,  but  hare  only  nasied 
money  in  building  uii  uniieucssary  ciiibankRient.  Of  course,  the  bridge 
should  not  be  dilGuulily  or  dangerouaty  ateep,  but  the  aecessary  slope, 
wbatever  it  may  be,  should  ho  in  the  bridge  itself,  as  far  as  the  bridge 
can  take  it,  ind  not  pushed  aside  into  the  approach,  as  in  our  Walerioa 
road;  the  outy  rational  excuse  for  doing  whieli  is  th]it  when  the  slope 
must  be  long  it  ia  inconTenicut  to  put  on  a  drag  at  the  top  of  the  bridge, 
and  that  any  restiveuess  of  the  horeo  Is  mare  daugcroua  on  the  bridge 
llinu  on  the  embankment.  To  this  I  answer:  first,  it  ia  not  more  dai;- 
gatous  in  reality,  though  it  ioolo  so,  for  the  bridge  is  alvays  g'Jaiaed  bj 
Bu  elTective  parapet,  but  the  embankment  ia  sure  to  have  no  paj-apet,  or 
only  B  useless  rail ;  and  secondly,  that  it  is  better  :o  have  the  slope  on 
the  bridge,  and  make  the  roadway  wide  io  proportion,  so  as  to  be  qaiM 
safe,  he.a.uso  a  little  waate  of  apnce  t  n  the  river  is  no  loss,  but  your  wide 
Bmbunkntent  at  the  side  loaea  good  ground  i  and  so  my  piuturosque 
bridges  are  right  aa  well  as  beautiful,  and  I  hope  to  see  them  built  again 
tome  day,  instead  of  the  frightfal  atraight-baeked  tbings  which  wc  fancy 
tre  6ne,   and  accept  from  the  pcnliBca"  ri^diiies  of  the  engiueerinf 
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eiie,  and  a  gimple  builder  woold  naturally  vary  bis  archot 
fetxQrdinglj  ;  and  also,  if  the  bottom  was  rocky,  build  bis  picre 
w.iere  tLe  rocks  came.  But  it  is  not  as  a  part  of  bridge  ideal, 
V  t  as  a  necessity  of  all  noble  composition,  that  this  irregn- 
u  'ily  is  intrudnced  by  Turner.  It  at  oace  raises  the  object 
iLaB  treated  from  the  lower  or  vulgar  unity  of  rigid  law  to<he 
gi  eaiec  unity  of  clouds,  and  waves,  and  trees,  and  bumau  soola 
qach  different,  each  obedient,  and  each  in  bormonious  service 
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There  is,  however,  another  point  to  be  noticed  in  this  bridge 
sf  Toraer's.  Not  only  does  it  slope  away  unequally  at  itt 
ades,  but  it  slopes  in  a  gradual  ibough  very  tiul>de  curve.  And 
i  you  substitute  a  straight  line  for  this  curve  (drawing  one 
with  a  rule  from  the  base  of  the  tower  on  each  side  to  the 
ends  of  the  bridge,  in  Fig.  34.,  and  effacing  the  curve),  yoi; 
will  instantly  see  that  the  design  has  suffered  gi'ievously.  Yot 
may  ascertain,  by  experiment,  that  all  beautiful  objects  what^ 
soever  are  thus  terminated  by  delicately  cui'ved  lines,  except 
where  the  straight  line  is  indispensable  to  their  use  or  slability  ; 
and  that  when  a  complete  system  of  straight  lines,  throughout 
the  form,  is  necessary  to  that  stability,  as  in  crystals,  the 
beauty,  if  auy  exista,  is  iu  colour  and  transparency,  not  in  form 
Cnt  out  the  shape  of  any  crystal  you  Uke,  iu  white  wax  or  wood, 
and  put  it  beside  a  white  lily,  and  you  will  feel  the  force  of  the 
curvature  in  its  purity,  irrespective  of  added  colour,  or  other 
Interfering  elements  of  beauty. 

Well,  as  curves  are  more  beautiful  than  straight  lines,  it  in 
uecessary  to  a  good  composition  that  its  continuities  of  object, 
mass,  or  colour  should  be,  if  possible,  in  carves,  rather  than 
straight  lines  or  angalar  ones.     Perhaps  one  o^  l\ie  svtK^c&'i. 
and  prettiest  examples  of  a  graceful  contimutj    c^  tiaw  V«ia.\* 
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in  tbe  line  traced  at  any  moment  by  the  coi'ks  of  a  net  as  it  is 
being  drawn  :  nearly  every  person  is  more  or  less  attracted  by 
the  beanty  of  the  dotted  line.  Now  it  is  almost  always  possi- 
ble, not  only  to  secure  snch  a  continuity  in  the  arrangement  or 
boundaries  of  objects  which,  like  these  bridge  arches  or  tbe 
corka  of  the  net,  are  actually  connected  with  each  other,  bat — 
and  this  is  a  still  more  noble  and  interesting  kind  of  continuity 


— among  features  which  appear  at  first  entirely  separate.  Thaa 
the  towers  of  Ehrenbreitatein,  on  the  left,  in  Fig.  32.,  appear 
at  first  independent  of  each  other  ;  but  when  I  give  their  pro- 
file, on  a  larger  scale,  Fig,  35.,  the  reader  may  easily  perceive 
that  there  is  a  sabtle  cadence  and  hannouy  among  them.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  they  are  all  bounded  by  one  grand  curve, 
traced  by  the  dotted  line ;  oat  of  the  seven  towers,  four  pre- 
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ciselj  tonch  this  carre,  the  others  only  falling  back  from  i! 
here  and  there  to  keep  the  eye  from  discoyering  it  too  easily 

And  it  is  not  only  always  possible  to  obtain  continuities  of 
this  kind :  it  is,  in  drawing  large  forest  or  mountain  forms 
essential  to  truth.  The  towers  of  Ehrenbreitstein  might  or 
might  not  in  reality  fall  into  such  a  curre,  but  assuredly  the 
basalt  rock  on  which  they  stand  did ;  for  all  mountain  forms 
not  cloven  into  absolute  precipice,  nor  covered  by  straight 
slopes  of  shales,  are  more  or  less  governed  by  these  great  ^J^J 
curves,  it  being  one  of  the  aims  of  Nature  in  all  her  work  to  o^ 
produce  them.  The  reader  must  already  know  this,  if  he  has 
been  able  to  sketch  at  all  among  the  mountains ;  if  not,  let 
him  merely  draw  for  himself,  carefully,  the  outlines  of  any  low 
hills  accessible  to  him,  where  they  are  tolerably  steep,  or  of  the 
woods  which  grow  on  them.  The  steeper  shore  of  the  Thames 
at  Maidenhead,  or  any  of  the  downs  at  Brighton  or  Dover,  or, 
even  nearer,  about  Croydon  (as  Addington  Hills),  are  easily 
accessible  to  a  Londoner  ;  and  he  will  soon  find  not  only  how 
3onstant,  but  how  graceful  the  curvature  is.  Graceful  curv* 
ture  is  distinguished  from  ungraceful  by  two  characters  :  first, 
its  moderation,  that  is  to  say,  its  close  approach  to  straightnesa 
in  some  part  of  its  course  ;  ^  and,  secondly,  by  its  variation 
that  is  to  say,  its  never  remaining  equal  in  degree  at  differem 
parts  of  its  course. 

This  variation  is  itself  twofold  in  all  good  curves. 

A.  There  is,  first,  a  steady  change  through  the  whole  line 
from  less  to.  more  curvature,  or  more  to  less,  so  that  no  part  c 
the  line  is  a  segment  of  a  circle,  or  can  be  drawn  by  compasses 
in  any  way  whatever.     Thus,  in  Pig.  36.,  a  is  a  bad  curve, 

I  cannot  waste  space  here  by  reprinting  what  I  have  said  in  othei 
b'H>k8 :  but  the  reader  ought,  if  possible,  to  refer  to  the  notices  of  thif 
pi0tt  of  our  subject  in  Modern  Painters,  \o\.  W.  c.\i«;i^.  xviL;  and  Stonei 
*»/'  Venice,  vol.  iil  chap.  i.  ^  8« 


3\ 


because  it  is  part  of  a  circle,  and  i 


i  good  carre,  because  it  continiiaJl;  ] 
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throaghout ;  bat  b  is  i 
dianges  its  direction  aa 
TheJiTst  difference  between  good  and  bad  drawing  of  tree 
boughs  consists  in  observance  of  this 
fact.  Thos,  when  I  put  leaves  on  the 
line  b,  as  in  Fig.  37.,  jou  can  i 
diately  feel  the  springiness  of  charac- 
ter dependent  on  the  changefnlue 
of  the  curve.  Too  may  put  leaves  oa 
the  other  line  for  yourself,  but  you  wiil  find  you  cannot  make 
a  right  tree^pray  of  it.  For  oU  tree  boughs,  large  or  small,  ' 
as  well  aa  ail  noble  natural  lines  whatsoever,  agree  in  thia 
character  ;  and  It  is  a  point 
of  primal  necessity  that  your 
eye  should  always  seize  and 
yonr  hand  trace  it.  Here  are 
two  more  portions  of  good 
cnrves,  with  leaves  pnt  on 
them  at  the  extremities  in- 
stead of  the  flanks,  Pig.  38. ; 
and  two  showing  the  arrange- 
ment of  masses  of  foliage  seen 
a  little  farther  off,  Fig.  39., 
which  you  may  in  like  manner 

amuse  yourself  by  taming  into  segments  of  drclea^'joa 
see  with  what  resalt     I  hope,  however,  you  bii.\e  Viea^Ae 
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Fig.  89. 


by  this  time,  many  good  stadies  of 
tree  boughs  carefully  made,  in  which 
you  may  study  variations  of  curvature 
in  their  most  complicated  and  lovely 
forms.* 

B.  Not  only  does  every  good 
curve  vary  in  general  tendency,  but 
it  is  modulated,  as  it  proceeds,  by 
myriads  of  subordinate  curves.  Tfius  the  outlines  of  a  tree 
trunk  are  never  as  at  a,  Fig.  40.,  but  as  at  5.  So  also  in 
waves,  clouds,  and  all  other  nobly 
formed  masses.  Thus  another  es- 
sential diflference  between  good  and 
bad  drawing,  or  good  and  bad  sculp- 
ture, depends  on  the  quantity  and 
refinement  of  minor  curvatures  car- 
ried, by  good  work,  into  the  great 
lines.  Strictly  speaking,  however,- 
this  is  not  variation  in  large  curves, 
but  composition  of  large  curves 
out  of  small  ones  ;  it  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  the  beauti- 
ful element,  but  not  a  change  in  its 
nature. 

5.   THE    LAW    OF   RADIATION. 

We  have  hitherto  been  concerned 
only  with  the  binding  of  our  various 
objects  into  beautiful  lines  or  pro- 
fessions.    The  next  point  we  have  to  -gig.  4o. 


'  If  you  happen  to  be  readinp^  at  tl^ia  pan  of  t\ift  \iooV>  ^\3Mi\s\  bka^ving 
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consider  is,  how  we  may  unite  these  lines  or  processions  them* 
selves,  so  as  to  make  groups  of  them. 

Now,  there  are  two  kinds  of  harmonies  of  lines.  One  iu 
which,  moving  more  or  less  side  by  side,  they  variously,  but 
evidently  with  consent,  retire  from  or  approach  each  other 
intersect  or  oppose  each  other :  currents  of  melody  in  music^ 
for  different  voices,  thus  approach  and  cross,  fall  and  rise,  in 
harmony  ;  so  the  waves  of  the  sea,  as  they  approach  the  shore, 
flow  into  one  another  or  cross,  but  with  a  great  unity  through 
all ;  and  so  various  lines  of  composition  often  flow  harmoniously 
through  and  across  each  other  in  a  picture.  But  the  most  sim- 
ple and  perfect  connexion  of  lines  is  by  radiation  ;  that  is,  by 
their  all  springing  from  one  point,  or  closing  towards  it :  and 
this  harmony  is  often,  in  Nature  almost  always,  united  with 
the  other  ;  as  the  boughs  of  trees,  though  they  intersect  and 
play  amongst  each  other  irregularly,  indicate  by  their  general 
tendency  their  origin  from  one  root.  An  essential  part  of  the 
beauty  of  all  vegetable  form  is  in  this  radiation :  it  is  seen 
most  simply  in  a  single  flower  or  leaf,  as  in  a  convolvulus  bell, 
or  chestnut  leaf ;  but  more  beautifully  in  the  complicated 
arrangements  of  the  large  boughs  and  sprays.  For  a  leaf  is 
only  a  flat  piece  of  radiation  ;  but  the  tree  throws  its  branches 
on  all  sides,  and  even  in  every  profile  view  of  it,  which  presents 
a  radiation  more  or  less  correspondent  to  that  of  its  leaves,  it 
is  more  beautiful,  because  varied  by  the  freedom  of  the  sepa- 
rate  branches.  I  believe  it  has  been  ascertained  that,  in  all 
trees,  the  angle  at  which,  in  their  leaves,  the  lateral  ribs  are 

gOD  through  any  previous  practice,  turn  back  to  the  sketch  of  tho 
ramification  of  stone  pine,  Fig.  4.  p.  88.,  and  examine  the  curves  of  its 
boughs  one  by  one,  trying  them  by  the  conditions  here  stated  under  the 
beads  A  and  B.        ^ 
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set  on  their  central  rib  u  approximately  the  Eame  at  which  the 
branches  leave  the  great  Btem  ;  and  thus  each  section  of  the 
tree  woald  present  a  kind  of  minified  view  of  its  own  leaf, 
were  it  not  for  the  interfering  force  of  gravity  on  the  masses  of 
foliage.  This  force  in  proportion  to  their  age,. and  the  lateral 
leverage  upon  them,  bears  them  downwards  at  the  eztremitieB, 
so  that,  as  before  noticed,  the  lower  the  bongh  grows  on  the 
Btem,  the  more  it  droops  (Fig.  17.  p.  94.);  besides  this,  nearly 
all  beantiful  trees  have  a  tendency  to 
divide  into  two  or  more  principal  masses, 
which  g^ve  a  prettier  and  more  comidi- 
cated  symmetry  than  if  one  stem  ran  all 
the  way  np  the  centre.  Pig.  41.  may  thos 
be  considered  the  simplest  type  of  tree 
radiation,  as  opposed  to  leaf  radiation. 
In  this  figure,  however,  all  secondary 
raraificatioD  is  no  represented,  for  the  sake 
of  simplicity  ;  but  if  we  take  one  half  of 
lerely  give  two  secondary  branches  to  each 
main  branch  (as  represented  in  the  general  branch  structure 
shown  at  b.  Fig.  18.  p.  94.),  we  shall  have  the  form,  Fig.  42. 
This  I  consider  the  perfect  general  type  of  tree 
structure  ;  and  it  is  curiously  connected  with  cer- 
tain forms  of  Greek,  Byzantine,  and  Gothic  orna- 
mentation, into  the  discussion  of  which,  however, 
we  must  not  enter  here.  It  will  be  observed,  that 
both  in  Figures  41.  aud  42.  all  the  branches  so 
spring  from  the  main  stem  as  very  nearly  to  sug- 
gest their  united  radiation  from  the  root  r.  This 
"*  "'  ia  by  no  means  universally  the  case  ;  but  if  the 
branches  do  not  bend  towards  a  point  in  the  root,  they  at  least 
converge  to  some  point  or  other.     In  the  examples  in  Fig.  43., 


Fig.  41. 

such  a  tree,  aud  i 
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the   mathematical    centre    of 
cnrratui'e,  a,  is  thuB,  in  one 
case,  on   the  ground  at  Bome 
.  distance  from  tlie  root,  and  in 
r  tbe  otlier,  near  tlic  top  of  the 
tree.     Half,  only,  of  each  tree 
is  given,  for  the  sake  of  clear- 
ness :    Fig.    44.    gives   both 
sides  of  another  osample,  in 
vhich  the  origina  of  cnrratiire  are  below  the  root,    Aa  the 

sitions  of  such  points  maj  be  varied  without 
»d,  and  as  the  arrangement  of  the  lines  is  also 
farther  complicated  by  the  fact  of  tlie  boughs 
springing  for  the  most  part  in  a  spiral  order 
roand  the  tree,  and  at  proportionate  distances, 
the  systems  of  curvature  which  regulate  the 
fortn  of  vegetation  are  quite  infinite.  Infinite 
^  a  word  easily  said,  and  easily  written,  and 
I**^ople  do  not  always  mean  it  when  they  say 
'I-  ;  m  this  case  I  do  mean  it  ;  the  number 
"f  systems  is  incalculable,  and  even  to  furnish 
^'lythmg  like  a  representative  number  of  types, 
J  1  should  have  to  give  several  hnndreds  of  figures 
^Jacl  13  Fig,  44.' 

^Bs  far,  however,  we  have  only  been  speaking  of  the  great 

''Blationa  of  stem  and  branches.     The  forms  of  the  branches 

!  regulated  by  still  more  subtle  laws,  for  tbey 

•^opy  an  intermediate  position  between  the  form  of  the  tree 

*  of  the  leaf.     The  leaf  has  a  flat  ramification ;  the  tree  a 


n&  «. 


.  'he  reader,  I  iiopc, 

■     ^*^If  one  of  vnryin] 


alwiij'a  that  overy  line  in  these  figun 
nnd  cannot  be  dmnn  by  compaases. 
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completely  rounded  one ;  the  bough  is  neither  rounded  ncz^r 
flat,  but  has.  a  structure  exactly  balanced  between  the  two,  m_  u 
a  half-flattened,  half-rounded  flake,  closely  resembling  in  shapz^e 
one  of  the  thick  leaves  of  an  artichoke  or  th)B  flake  of  a 
cone  ;  by  combination  forming  the  solid  mass  of  the  tree, 
the  leaves  compose  the  artichoke  head.  I  have  before  point^^d 
out  to  you  the  general  resemblance  of  these  branch  flakes  ■—-o 
an  extended  hand  ;  but  they  may  be.  more  accurately  repir*^*- 
sented  by  the  ribs  of  a  boat.  If  you  can  imagine  a  verr^J 
broad-headed  and  flattened  boat  applied  by  its  keel  to  the  erm^  ^ 

of  a  main  branch,^  as  i^ 
Fig.  46.,  the  lines  whic^^ 
its  ribs  will  take,  acB-^ 
the  general  contour  o^ 
it,  as  seen  in  differeo^'^ 
„    ,^  directions,    from    aboV^ 

Fig.  46.  ' 

and  below ;  and  fro J^i. 
one  side  and  another,  will  give  you  the  closest  approximation^ 
to  the  perspectives  and  foreshortenings  of  a  well-grown  branci:*"" 
flake.  Fig.  25.  above,  page  118.,  is  an  unharmed  and  umr^5- 
strained  shoot  of  healthy  young  oak  ;  and,  if  you  compare  ^^ 
with  Fig.  45.,  you  will  understand  at  once  the  action  of  tl3-« 
lines  of  leafage  ;  the  boat  only  failing  as  a  type  in  that  its  ri'fc'S 
are  too  nearly  parallel  to  each  other  at  the  sides,  while  tl3.0 
bough  sends  all  its  ramification  well  forwards,  rounding  to  it^^ 
head,  that  it  may  accomplish  its  part  in  the  outer  form  of  tl^e 

*  I  hope  the  reader  understands  that  these  woodcuts  are  merely  f^-*" 
similes  of  the  sketches  I  make  at  the  side  of  my  paper  to  illustrate  a^ci/ 
meaning  as  I  write— often  sadly  scrawled  if  I  want  to  get  on  to  socr»«- 
thing  else.     This  one  is  really  a  little  too  careless ;    but  it  would  ta^te 
more  tim«  and  trouble  to  make  a  proper  drawing  of  so  odd  a  boat  than 
the  JD&tter  is  worth.     It  will  answer  the  purpose  well  enough  as  it  is. 
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whole  tree,  yet  always  securing  the  compliance  with  the  groat  j 
nniversal  law  that  the  branches  Dearest  the  root  bend  most  J 
back  ;  and,  of  conrse,  throwing  sojoe  always  bacic  as  well  as  I 
forwards  ;  the  appearance  of  reversed  action  being  mnch  1 
increased,  and  rendered  more  striking  and  beautiful,  by  per-  ( 
spectiye.  Figure  25.  shows 
the  perspective  of  such  a  bough  " 

'  as  it  is  seen  from  below  ;  Fig. 
46.  pves  rudely  the  look  it 
would  have  from  above. 

Yott  may  suppose,  if  you 
have  not  already  discovered, 
what  subtleties  of  perspective 
and  light  and  shade  are  involved  1 
"branch-flakes,  i 
actions  ;  now  n 
the  wind,  or  lifted  up  ( 
whito  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves  shivering  in  light,  as  the 
bottom  of  a  boat  rises  white  with  spray  at  the  surge-crest ;  or 
drooping  in  quietness  towards  the  dew  of  the  grass  beneatli 
them  in  windless  uiominga,  or  bowed  down  under  oppressive 
grace  of  deep-charged  snow.  Snow  time,  by  the  way,  is  one 
of  the  best  for  practice  in  the  placing  of  tree  masses  ;  but  you 
will  only  be  able  to  understand  them  thoroughly  by  beginning 
with  a  single  bough  and  a  few  leaves  placed  tolerably  even,  as 
in  Fig.  38.  p.  185.  First  one  with  three  leaves,  a  central  and 
two  lateral  ones,  as  at  a  ;  then  with  live,  as  at  h,  and  so  ou  ; 
directing  your  whole  attention  to  the  expression,  both  by  con- 

■  torn-  and  ligiit  and  shade,  of  the  boat-like  arrangements,  which, 
in  your  earlier  studies,  will  have  been  a  good  deal  confused, 
partly  owing  to  your  inexperience,  and  partly  to  the  depth  of 
dbade,  or  absolute  blackness  of  mass  required  iu  t\\oaa  B\,\j.^\e;a. 


Fig.  16. 

1  the  drawing  of  these 
ee    them    in   different  directions   and 
V  depressed  ;  touched  on  the  edges  by  1 
Lud  bent  back  so  as  to  show  all  the 


J 
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TBK  unuma  or  duwins. 


Ouc  tbiag  more  remains  to  be  noted,  and  I  will  let  ;oii  onl 
of  the  wood.  Yon  see  that  in  erery  geaerall/  representativs 
Ggnre  I  hare  surronuded  tbe  radiating  branches  witli  a  dotted 
line:  such  lines  do  indeed  terminate  ever;  vegetable  form; 
and  yon  see  that  they  are  thcnisclres  beautiful  curves,  which, 
Mcording  to  their  flow,  and  the  width  or  narrowness  of  the 
spacea  they  enclose,  characterize  the  species  of  tree  or  leaf,  and 
express  its  free  or  formal  action,  ita  grace  of  youth  or  weight 
of  age.  So  that,  throoghout  ail  the  freedom  of  her  wildest 
foliage,  Nature  is  resolved  on  expressing  an  encompassing 
limit ;  and  marking  a  unity  in  the  whole  tree,  caused  not  only 
by  the  rising  of  its  branches  from  a  common  root,  but  by  their 
joining  in  one  work,  and  being  bound  by  a  common  law.  And 
having  ascertained  this,  let  us  turn  back  for  a  moment  to  a 
point  in  leaf  structure  which,  I  doubt  not,  you  must  already 
have  observed  in  your  earlier  Gtudics,  bnt  which  it  is  well  to 
Btate  here,  as  connected  with  the  unity  of  tbe  branches  in  tha 
great  trees.  You  must  have  noticed,  I  should  think,  that 
whenever  a  leaf  is  compound, — that  is  to  say,  divided  into 
other  leaflets  which  in  any  way  repeat  or  imitate  the  form  of 
the  whole  leaf, — those  leaflets  are  not  symmetrical,  as  tha 
whole  leaf  is,  bat  always  smaller  on  the  side  towards  the  point 
of  the  great  leaf,  so  as  to  express  their  subordination  t<f  it, 
and  show,  even  when  they  are  pulled  off,  that  they  are  not 
small  independent  leaves,  but  members  of  one  large  leaf. 

Fig.  41.,  which  is  a  block-plan  of  a  leaf  of  columbine,  witb< 
out  its  minor  divisions  on  the  edges,  will  illustrate  the  principle 
clearly.  It  is  composed  of  a  central  large  mass.  A,  and  two 
lateral  ones,  of  which  the  one  on  the  right  o^Iy  is  lettered,  B 
Each  of  these  masses  is  again  composed  of  three  others,  a  nen 
tral  and  two  lateral  ones  ;  but  observe,  the  minor  one,  a  of  A, 
h  balanced  equally  by  its  opposite  ;  but  the  minor  i  1  of  B  i^ 


J 
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iai^er  than  ite  oppoBite  b   S.      Again,  each  of   these  miiUlB.J 
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masses  is  divided  into  three  ;  bnt  while  the  central  mass,  a  of  ■ 
A,  is  symmetrically  divided,  the  b  of  B  is  nnsymmetrical,  its  I 
largest  side-lobe  being  lowest.     Again  b  2,  the  lobe  e  1  (its 
lowest  lobe  in  relation  to  b)  is  larger  than  c  2  ;  and  so  also  in  ^ 
b  1.     So  that  uDiversitUy  one  lobe  of  a  lateral  Jeai'  is  always    i 
larger  than  the  other,  and  the  Rmaller  lobe  is  that  which  i 
nearer  the  central  mass  ;  .the  lower  leaf,  as  it  were  by  cotnv    j 
tesy,  snbdning  some  of  its  own  dignity  or  power,  in  the  imme-    | 
diatc  presence  of  the  greater  or   captain   leaf;    and  always  , 
espresaing,    therefore,    its  own    snbordination    and  secondary 
character.     This  law  is  carried  out  even  in  single  leaves.     As 
far  as  I  know,  the  upper  half,  towards  the  point  of  the  spray, 
is  always  the  smaller  ;  and  a  slightly  different  curve,  more   ! 
coavex  at  the  springing,  is  used  for  the  lower  side,  giving  an  J 
exquisite  variety  to  the  form  of  the  whole  leaf  ',  so  \\«A  ti 
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ot  the  chief  elements  in  the  beanty  of  erery  sabordinaie  leaf 
throughoat  the  tree,  is  made  to  depend  on  its  confession  of  its 
own  1  :)w1mess  and  subjection. 

And  now,  if  we  bring  together  in  one  Tiew  the  principles  we 
have  ascertained  in  trees,  we  shall  find  they  may  be  snmmed 
under  four  great  laws  ;  and  that  all  perfect  *  vegetable  form  if 
appointed  to  express  these  four  laws  in  noblo  balance  of  anthor 

1.  Support  from  one  living  root 

2.  Radiation,  or  tendency  of  force  from  some  one  given 
point,  either  in  the  root,  or  in  some  stated  connexion  with  it. 

3.  Liberty  of  each  bough  to  seek  its  own  livelihood  and  hap- 
piness according  to  its  needs,  by  irregularities  of  action  both  in 
Ms  play  and  its  work,  either  stretching  out  to  get  its  required 
lourishment  from  light  and  rain,  by  finding  some  sufficient 
breathing-place  among  the  other  branches,  or  knotting  and 
gathering  itself  up  to  get  strength  for  any  load  which  its  fruit- 
ful blossoms  may  lay  upon  it,  and  for  any  stress  of  its  storm- 
tossed  luxuriance  of  leaves  ;  or  playing  hither  and  thither  &^ 
the  fitful  sunshine  may  tempt  its  young  shoots,  in  their  unde- 
cided states  of  mind  about  their  future  life. 

4.  Imperative  requirement  of  each  bough  to  stop  within 
certain  limits,  expressive  of  its  kindly  fellowship  and  fraternity 
with  the  boughs  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  and  to  work  \*^ith  them 
according  to  its  power,  magnitude,  and  state  of  health,  to 

'  Imperfect  vegetable  form  I  consider  that  which  is  in  its  nature  5e* 
pendent,  as  in  runners  and  climbers ;  or  which  is  sasceptible  of  contiaual 
injury  without  materially  losing  the  power  of  giving  pleasure  by  itf 
aspect,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sjnaller  grasses.  1  have  not,  of  course,  spaoe 
here  to  explain  these  minor  distinctions,  but'thellll.Ws  above  stated  apply 
tc  "tW  the  more  important  trees  and  shrubs  likely  to  be  familiar  to  the 
student. 
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bring  oui  tbe  general  pcrfcctncss  of  the  great  curve,  and  cir 
L-iiiuftfrent  stateliuess  of  the  wliole  tree. 

1  Uiink  I  ma;  lenve  you,  uiilielped,  (o  work  oat  the  inor&l 
tualogies  of  ihese  luws  ;  you  may,  perhaps,  however,  ba  a  lit- 
tle puzzled  to  Koe  t!ie  meeting  of  the  secoud  ouo.  It  typically 
eipteRses  tliat  lieahliy  ImiuaD  actions  should  spring  radianil; 
(like  rays)  from  same  single  heart  motiye  ;  the  most  beautiful 
djstems  of  action  taking  place  when  this  motive  lies  at  the  root 
of  the  whole  life,  and  the  acliou  is  clearly  seen  .to  proceed  from 
it ;  while  also  mauy  beautiful  eeoondary  Bystems  of  action  tak- 
ing place  from  motives  not  so  deep  or  central,  but  in  some 
beautiful  subordinate  connexion  with  the  central  or  life  motive 

The  other  lawa,  if  you  think  over  them,  you  will  find  equally 
Hgnifiuative ;  and  na  you  draw  trees  raore  and  more  in  their 
varions  states  of  health  and  hardship,  you  will  be  every  day 
more  struck  by  thii  beauty  of  the  types  they  present  of  the  truths 
most  essential  for  mankind  to  know  ;'  and  you  will  see  what 
this  vegetation  of  the  earth,  which  is  necessary  to  our  life,  first, 

'  There  ia  a  ver;  tender  lesson  of  thU  kind  in  the  ahudons  of  luveH 

ipon  ttic  ground ;  ehadows  which  are  ibe  most  llkelj  of  all  Ui  attract 

(lleDdon,  by  their  prelly  p\ay  and  change.     If  you  examine  tliem,  jou 

■111  find  that  tlie  slmdovs  do  not  take  the  forma  of  the  leaves,  but  that, 

ibruogh  oHcli  interstiac,  the  light  falls,  at  a  little  distance,  in  tho  rorm 

uT  a  round  or  oval  spot ;  ibut  ie  to  say,  it  produees  the  Imnge  of  the  snn 

l^lf,  ciat  either  vertically  or  obliquely,  io  circle  or  ellipse  afeording  to 

■Ke  slope  of  the  ground.     Of  course  tho  sun's  rays  produce  the  Bame 

■fleet,  when  ttiey  full  through  any  amnll  aperture:  but  the  opttnlngs  bo- 

tWeeQ  leaves  are  the  only  ones  likely  to  show  it  to  an  ordinary  obaerviin 

Of  to  attract  hid  attention  t^  it  by  its  frequency,  and  lead  him  to  think 

*hBt  this  type  may  signiiy  reppecting  the  greater  Sun ;  and  how  it  may 

"how  na  that,  even  wHIn  the  opening  through  which  the  eartb  receive! 

'tght   in  too  small   to   let  us  lee  the  Sun   himself,  tho  ray  of  light  thai 

^tera,  if  it  comei  straight  from  llitn,  will  still  bear  iiiltk  It  &\aua&^«.   _  .  _ 
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as  jmrifyiug  the  air  fur  us  aud  then  as  food,  aud  Just  as  necea- 
miry  to  our  joy  in  ull  places  of  Iho  earth, — what  these  trees 
Mill  leaves,  I  say,  are  meant  to  teach  us  as  we  contemplate 
Hkoi,  aiid  read  or  hear  llieir  lovely  laugnage,  written  or  spokep 
for  us,  not  in  frightful  block  letters,  nor  iu  dull  f;enteucee,  bul 
in  fair  green  aud  shadowy  sljnpes  of  waving  words,  and  bio* 
■omed  brightness  of  odoriferous  wit,  and  sweet  whispers  of  aor 
intrusive  wisdom,  and  playfnl  morality. 

Well,  I  am  sorry  myself  to  leave  the  wood,  whatever  mj 
reader  may  be  ;  bnt  leave  it  we  mnst,  or  we  shall  compose  no 
more  pictures  to-day. 

This  luw  of  radiatiou,  then,  enforcing  anison  of  action  in 
arising  from,  or  proueediug  to,  some  gireu  point,  is  perhaps,  of 
all  principles  of  composition,  the  most  influential  in  produciDg 
the  beauty  of  groups  of  form.  OthiT  laws  make  them  forcible 
or  intfli-estiug,  but  tiua  generally  is  chief  in  rendering  theia 
beautiful.  In  the  arrangement  of  masses  in  pictures,  it  is  coa> 
Btantly  obeyed  by  the  great  composers  ;  bnt,  like  the  law  of 
principality,  with  careful  concealment  of  its  imperativeness,  the 
point  to  which  the  lines  of  misin  curvature  are  directed  being 
very  often  far  away  out  of  the  picture.  Sometimes,  however, 
a  system  of  curves  will  be  employed  defiaiteiy  to  exalt,  by  their 
concurrence,  the  value  of  some  leading  object,  and  then  the  law 
becomes  traceable  enough. 

In  the  instauce  before  us,  the  principal  object  being,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  tower  on  the  bridge.  Turner  has  determined  that 
his  system  of  curvature  should  have  its  ori^n  in  the  top  of  this 
lower.  The  diagram  Fig.  34.  p.  182.,  compared  with  Fig.  32 
p.  '72,,  will  show  how  this  is  done.  Out,  curve  joins  the  two 
towers,  and  is  continued  by  the  back  of  the  figure  sitting  on 
the  bank  into  the  piece  of  lieut  timber.  This  is  a  limiting  carve 
ofgrent  importance,  and  Turner  has  drawn  a  consideraNe  fiart 


I 
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of  it  with  the  edge  of  the  timber  very  tarcfullj,  and  then  I 
the  eye  ap  to  the  sitting  girl  bj  some  white  spots  and  indm  4 
lions  of  a  ledgo  in  the  bank  ;  then  the  passage  to  the  tops  of  4 
the  towers  cannot  be  missed. 

The  next  curve  ia  begun  and  drawn  carefully  for  half  an  inch 
of  its  coarse  l)y  the  rudder  ;  it  is  then  taken  np  by  the  basket 
and  the  .heads  of  the  figures,  and  leoda  accorately  to  the  tower 
angle.     The  gnnwales  of  both  the  boats  begin  the  next  two  1 
cnrres,  wliich  meet  in  the  same  point ;  and  all  are  centraliadd   i 
by  the  iong  reflection  which  continues  the  vcrtica!  lines. 

Subordinated  to  this  first  system  of  cnrTes  there  is  another, 
began  by  the  small  crossing  bar  of  wood  in.si^rted  in  the  anglo 
behind  the  rudder ;  continued  by  the  bottom  of  the  bank  on 
which  the  figure  sits,  interrupted  forcibly  beyond  it,'  bnt  taken 
ap  again  by  the  water-line  leadiug  to  the  bridge  foot,  and  pass- 
ing on  in  delicate  shadows  uuder  the  arches,  not  easily  shown 
in  BO  rude  a  diagram,  towards  the  other  extremity  of  the  bridge. 
This  is  a  most  important  curve,  indicating  that  the  force  and 
sweep  of  the  river  have  indeed  been  in  old  times  under  the  i 
large  arches  ;  while  the  antiquity  of  the  bridge  ia  told  ns  by 
the  long  tougne  of  land,  either  of  carted  rabbish,  or  washed  -, 
down  by  some  minor  stream,  which  has  intermpted  this  cnrre, 
and  is  now  used  as  a  landing-place  for  the  boats,  and  for  em- 
barkation of  merchanrlise,  of  which  some  bales  and  bandies  art 
Iftid  in  a  heap,  immediately  beneath  the  great  tower.     A  com    ' 

'  la  the  smaller  figure  (?I2.),  it  nil!  b«  seen  (hat  thla  iDterruptioi 
caused  by  n  c^rt  coming  down  to  the  water's  edge ;  and  this  object  ia 
TicGible  HB  beginning  Another  ajstcni  of  curves  IciidlDg  out  of  the  piol 
on  the  right,  but  bo  obei'urely  drawn  as  not  to  be  caaily  rppreacnli;c 
OUllIne.  As  it  is  unnecessary  to  the  eip'Anation  of  our  point  bore,  it  hM 
be«n  omitted  in  the  larger  di.igraai,  the  direo'Jon  of  the  crrve  it  bcgini 
wing  indicnlcd  by  the  iashca  only. 
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moQ  composer  woald  hare  put  iLchc  bules  to  one  siiie  or  llie 
other,  but  Turavr  knuws  better  ;  he  aaes  tlicra  as  a  foundation 
for  his  tower,  adding  to  its  importance  precisely  as  the  sculp- 
tured Ihisc  odorus  a  pillar  ;  aud  he  farther  increases  the  aspect 
if  its  height  b;  throtviug  the  reilection  of  it  far  dowu  in  tlifr 
m-arer  water.  All  llie  great  coioposers  hare  tlitB  same  feeling 
ali-mt  «u£tuiiuiii;  their  vertical  masses :  jou  will  coastantly  fiod 
i'/out  asiii}{  the  arti&ce  most  dexterously  (see,  for  iustance,  the 
tigure  with  the  wheelbarrow  uuder  the  groat  tower,  in  the 
sketch  of  St.  Nicolas,  at  Prague,  and  the  white  group  of  figoreB 
under  the  tower  lo  the  sketch  of  Au^bni'g ')  ;  aud  Veronese, 
Titian,  aud  Tiutoret  couiiDuaily  put  their  principal  figures  at 
baiies  of  pillars.  Tui'ner  fouud  out  their  seeret  very  early,  the 
must  promiueut  iusiauce  of  his  composition  on  this  p'iociple 
beiiig  the  drawing  of  I'urm  from  the  Superga,  in  Hakewell'fi 
Italy.  1  ehose  Fig,  20.,  already  given  lo  illustrate  foiiugs 
drawing,  chiefly  bfcauj>e,  being  another  iustance  of  precisely  the  j 
same  arraugemeut,  h  will  serve  to  conviuce  you  of  its  being  ii^ 
teutioual.  There,  the  vertical,  formed  by  the  lai^er  tree,  is 
COuUuaed  by  ilic  figure  of  the  farmer,  and  that  of  one  of  the 
smaller  trees  by  his  i^tick.  The  lines  of  the  interior  mass  of  the 
bushes  radiate,  under  the  law  of  radiaiioQ,  from  a  poiut  behind 
the  farmeT's  bead  ;  l>ul  their  oatiiiie  corres  are  carried  on  and 
repeated,  under  the  law  of  continuity,  by  the  corres  of  the  dog 
and  boy — by  the  way,  note  the  remarkable  instance  in  these  af 
the  use  of  darkest  hues  towartls  the  light ; — all  more  or  less 
guiding  the  eye  up  to  the  right,  in  order  to  bring  it  fiuallj  lo 
Uie  Keep  of  Windsor,  which  is  the  centra!  object  of  the  pic- 
lure,  as  the  bridge  tower  is  iu  the  CoblcntL.  The  wall  oe 
which  the  boy  dimbd  auswers  the  paipoan  of  coatrastiag,  botb 

'  Both  in  the  Sketches  in  tVanden  aad  fi ■■)    •  _ 
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10  ilireetion  aad  clmrituiier,  witli   tin; 
ciiiTesiJoudiiig  as  nearly  e,R  possible  to 
iu  the  (joUentz.     This,  boweTcr.  it 
which  we  must  eouaider  separately. 


sr  curvuM  ;  tbu* 
>  tbc  minor  toiigoe  of  laud 
'odiiccB  OS  to  another  lav. 


a.   THE    [^W    IJF   CONTRAST. 

Of  course  tbe  character  of  everything  is  best  mauifested  by  ^ 
CoDtr&£t.  Rest  cuu  only  be  enjoyed  after  labour  ;  aonrid,  to  be 
heard  clearly,  must  rise  out  of  silence  ;  light  is  exhibited  by  i 
darkucss,  ditrkueaa  by  light  ;  and  so  oo  in  all  things.  No 
art  every  colour  has  an  opponent  colour,  which,  if  brought  near  ■! 
it]  will  rcl.eTe  it  more  com{iletely  than  any  other  ;  so,  also,  1 
every  form  and  line  may  be  made  more? striking  to  the  eye  by  1 
an  oppooeut  form  or  line  near  them  ;  a  curved  line  is  set  off  by  i 
a  straight  onr,  a.  massy  form  by  u,  slight  one,  and  so  on  ;  and  in  , 
all  good  work  nearly  double  the  value,  which  auj  given  coloui 
or  form  would  have  uucombingd,  is  givcu  to  each  by  contrast.' 

In  this  case  again,  however,  a  too  manifest  use  of  tbe  artifice 
vulgarises  a  picture.     Great  painters  do  not  commonly,  or  very 
vieibly,  admit  violent  contrast.      They  inlrodncc  it  by  stealth    . 
and   with   intermediate  links. of  tender  change  ;    allowing,, 
indeed,  the  opposition  to  tell  upon  the  mind  as  a  surprise,  but   | 
not  as  a  shock.' 
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IliuB  in  the  rock  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  Fig.  85.,  the  main 
current  of  the  lines  being  downwards,  in  a  conyez  swell,  they 
are  suddenly  stopped  at  the  lowest  tower  by  a  counter  series  of 
beds,  directed  nearly  straight  across  them.  This  adverse 
force  sets  off  and  relieves  the  great  curvature,  but  it  is  recoa 
ciled  to  it  by  a  series  of  radiating  lines  below,  which  at  first 
sympathize  with  the  oblique  bar,  then  gradually  gcft  steeper, 
till  they  meet  and  join  in  the  fall  of  the  great  curve.  No  pas* 
sage,  however  intentionally  monotonous,  is  ever  introduced  by 
a  good  artist  without  some  slight  counter  current  of  this  kind  ; 
so  much,  indeed,  do  the  great  composers  feel  the  necessity  of  it, 
that  they  will  even  do  things  purposely  ill  or  unsatisfactorily^ 
in  order  to  give  greater  value  to  their  well-doing  in  other  places. 
In  a  skilful  poet's  versification  the  so-called  bad  or  inferior  lines 
are  not  inferior  because  he  could  not  do  them  better,  but  be- 
cause he  feels  that  if  all  were  equally  weighty,  there  would  be 
no  real  sense  of  weight  anywhere  ;  if  all  were  equally  melodious, 
the  melody  itself  would  be  fatiguing  ;  and  he  purposely  intro- 
duces the  labouring  or  discordant  verse,  that  the  full  ring  may 
be  felt  in  his  main  sentence,  and  the  finished .  sweetness  in  his 
chosen  rhythm.*  And  continually  in  painting,  inferior  artists 
destroy  then'  work  by  giving  too  much  of  all  that  they  think  is 
good,  while  the  great  painter  gives  juSt  enongh  to  be  enjoyed, 
and  passes  to  an  opposite  kind  of  enjoyment,  cr  to  an  inferior 
slate  of  enjoyment :    he  gives  a  passage  of  rich,  Invclved,  ex 

'  '*  A  prudent  chief  not  always  must  display 
His  powers  in  equal  ranks  and  fair  array, 
But  with  the  occasion  and  the  place  comply, 
Conceal  his  force  ;  nay,  seem  sometimes  to  fly.   v- 
Those  oft  are  stratagems  which  errors  seem. 
Nor  is  it  Homer  nods,  but  we  that  dream." 

IHssay  on  Orkiet^m, 
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.  quiaitely  vronght  colonr,  then  passes  away  into  slight,  and 
pale,  and  eimple  colonr  ;  he  paints  for  a  minute  or  two  with 
iotense  decision,  then  suddenly  becomes,  as  the  spectator  thinks, 
elovenly  ;  but  he  is  not  slovenly :  you  couid  not  have  taken 
any  more  decision  from  him  jast  then  ;  yon  hare  had  as  much 
as  is  good  for  you  ;  he  paints  over  a  great  space  of  his  picture 
ITorms  of  the  most  rounded  and  melting  tenderness,  and  sud- 
denly, as  yon  think  by  a  freak,  gives  yon  a  bit  as  jagged  and 
sharp  as  a  leafless  blackthorn.  Perhaps  the  most  exqnisite  piece 
of  subtle  contrast  in  the  world  of  painting  is  the  arrow  point, 
l^d  sharp  against  the  white  side  and  among  the  flowing  hair 
of  Corr^gio's  Antiope.  It  is  quite  singular  how  very  little  con- 
trast will  sometimes  serve  to  make  an  entire  gronp  of  forms 
iateresting  which  would  otherwise  have  been  valueless.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  picturesque  material,  for  instance,  in  this  top 
of  aa  old  tower.  Pig.  48,,  tiles  and  stones  and  sloping  roof  not 


disagreeably  mingled ;   but   all  would  have  ht 

tory  if  there  had  not  happened  to  be  that  iron  ring  imttifeSKiwi 
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waUy  which  by  its  vigorons  black  drcida/r  line  precisely  opposes 
all  the  square  and  angular  characters  of  the  battlements  and 
roof.  Draw  the  tower  without  the  ring,  and  see  what  a  differ- 
ence it  will  make. 

One  of  the  most  important  applications  of  the  law  of  con 
trast  is  in  association  with  the  law  of  continuity;  causing  a; 
unexpected  but  gentle  break  in  a  continuous  series.     This  arti^-i 
Gcc  is  perpetual  iu  music,  and  perpetual  also  in  good  illumin 
tiou  ;  the  way  in  which  little  surprises  of  change  are  prepar 
in  any  current  borders,  or  chains  of  ornamedtal  design,  beiu] 
one  of  the  most  subtle  characteristics  of  the  work  of  the  go 
periods      We  take,  for  instance,  a  bar  of  ornament  between  tw( 
written  columns  of  an  early  14th  century  MS.,  and  at  the  firs 
glance  we  suppose  it  to  be  quite  monotonous  all  the  way  u 
composed  of  a  winding  tendril,  with  alternately  a  blue  leaf  an»> 
a  scarlet  bud.     Presently,  however,  we  see  that,  in  order  t . 
observe  the  law  of  principality,  there  is  one  large  scarlet  1 
Uistead  of  a  bud,  nearly  half-way  up,  which  forms  a  centre 
the  whole  rod  ;  and  when  we  begin  to  examine  the  order 
the  leaves,  we  find  it  varied  carefully.     Let  a  stand  for  scarl 
bud,  h  for  blue  leaf,  c  for  two  blue  leaves  on  one  stalk,  sr  for 
stalk  without  a  leaf,  and  r  for  the  large  red  leaf.     Then  cou 
ing  from  the  ground,  the  order  begins  as  follows  : 

6,  6,  A  ;  by  5,  &,  A  ;  5,  5,  A  ;  &,  &,  a  ;  and  we  think  we  sh«» 
tiave  two  V^  and  an  a  all  the  way,  when  suddenly  it  becomes 
A  ;  &,  R  ;  6,  A  ;   &,  a  ;  6,  a  ;  and  we   think  we  are  going 
have  h,  a  continued  ;  but  no  :  here  it  becomes  h^  s  ]  &,  5 ; 
A  ;  hj  s  \  h,  s  ]  c,  5  ;  6,  5  ;  h^  s  \  and  we  think  we  are  snr 
going  to  have  i,  *  continued,  but  behold  it  runs  away  to 
end  with  a  quick  i,  ^,  a  ;  5,  i,  5,  5  I  *     Very  often,  howev 

*  I  am  describing  from  an  MS.,  eirea  1800,  of  Gregory's  T>rrrrtnBMi^      ^f  ^ 
Oi/  om  Q  Dossession. 


1-1 


ON  Cfn^CB  AND  (lOlIPOWnOH. 


znt 


(he  deaigaer  is  satisfied  with  one  surprise,  but  I  uever  saw  a 
^oi)d  iUumiuated  border  without  one  at  least  ;  and  lo  series  of 
anj-  kind  is  erer  introduced  by  a  great  composer  iu  a  paindng 
Vitliout  a  snap  souiewliere.  There  is  a  pretty  one  in  Turner's 
rirawing  of  Rome,  with  the  large  balustrade  for  a  foregronna 
Ic  tbe  Hakewcll's  Italy  series  :  the  single  baluster  slmck  out 
I  the  line,  and  showiiig  the  street  below  through  the  gap, 
fKiuiply  makes  the  whole  composition  right,  when  otherwise,  it 
wodU  have  been  stiff  and  absurd. 

If  yoQ  look  back  to  Fig.  48.  you  will  see,  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  battlements,  a  simple  instance  of  the  use  of  such  vari- 
e  top  of  the  tower,  though  actually  three  ''ides 
«r  a  square,  strikes  the  eye  as  a  contiimoos  series  of  five  masses. 
'The  first  two,  on  the  left,  somewhat  sijuare  and  blank  ;  then 
the  nest  two  higher  and  richer,  ihe  tilea  being  seen  on  their 
slopes.  Both  the^  groups  being  couples,  there  is  enough 
EDODotony  in  the  series  to  make  a  change  plcaEaat  ;  and  the 
last  battlement,  therefore,  is  a  little  higher  than  the  first  twt, 
1  little  lower  than  the  secoud  two, — and  different  in  shape 
m  either.  Hide  it  with  your  finger,  and  see  how  ugly  aud 
ibrmal  tbe  other  four  battlements  look. 

There  are  in  this  figure  several  other  simple  illustrations  of 
tlie  laws  we  have  been  tracing.  Thus  the  whole  shape  of  the 
walls'  mass  being  square,  it  is  well,  still  for  the  sake  of  contraEt, 
ito  oppose  it  not  only  by  the  element  of  curvature,  in  the  ring, 
'  tad  liuos  of  the  roof  below,  but  by  that  of  siiarpuess;  hence  the 
pleaHure  which  the  eye  takes  iu  the  projecting  point  of  the  roof. 
Also  because  the  walla  are  thick  and  sturdy,  it  is  well  to 
MBtrast  their  strength  with  weakness  ;  tlierefore  we  enjoy  the 
e»idiiut  decrepitude  of  this  roof  as  it  sinks  between  them, 
whole  mass  being  nearly  white,  we  want  a  contrasting 
t  it,  under  our  piece  of  ilecrepiludff, 


joy  the         ^^ 

The      ^M 

ihadow     ^^1 
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shade,  with  the  tiles  of  the  wall  below,  forms  another  oointeu 
mass,  necessary  to  the  first  by  the  law  of  repetition.  Hide  ihid 
inferior  angle  with  your  finger,  and  see  how  ugly  the  other 
looks.  A  sense  of  the  law  of  symmetry,  thoagh  you  might 
hardly  suppose  it,  has  some  share  in  the  feeling  with  v^hich  yon 
look  at  the  battlements ;  there  is  a  certain  pleasure  'n  th« 
opposed  slopes  of  their  top,  on  one  side  down  to  the  left,  on  the 
other  to  the  right.  Still  less  would  you  think  the  law  oi 
radiation  had  anything  to  do  with  the  matter  :  but  if  you  take 
the  extreme  point  of  the  black  shadow  on  the  left  for  a  centre, 
and  follow  first  the  low  curve  of  the  eaves  of  the  wall,  it  will 
lead  you,  if  you  continue  it,  to  the  point  of  the  tower  cornice  ; 
follow  the  second  curve,  the  top  of  the  tiles  of  the  wall,  and  it 
will  strike  the  top  of  the  right-hand  battlement ;  then  draw  a 
curve  from  the  highest  point  of  the  angle  battlement  on  the 
left,  through  the  points  of  the  roof  and  its  dark  echo  ;  and  you 
will  see  how  the  whole  top  of  the  tower  radiates  from  this 
lowest  dark  point.  There  are  other  curvatures  crossing  these 
main  ones,  to  keep  them  from  being  too  conspicuous.  Follow 
the  curve  of  the  upper  roof,  it  will  take  you  to  the  top  of  the 
highest  battlement  ;  and  the  stones  indicated  at  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  tower  are  more  extended  at  the  bottom,  in  order  to 
get  some  less  direct  expression  of  sympathy,  such  as  irregular 
stones  may  be  capable  of,  with  the  general  flow  of  the  curves 
from  left  to  right. 

You  may  not  readily  believe,  at  first,  that  all  these  laws  arc 
indeed  involved  in  so  trifling  a  piece  of  composition.  But  aa 
yon  study  longer,  you  will  discover  that  these  laws,  and  many 
more,  ar6  obeyed  by  the  powerful  composers  in  every  totick  : 
that  literally,  there  is  never  a  dash  of  their  pencil  which  ig 
not  carrying  out  appointed  purposes  of  this  kind  in  twenty 
various  ways  at  once  j  and  that  there  is  as  mu^h  difference,  Id 
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-■way  of  ialentiou  and  authority,  between  one  of  the  grual  com- 
pusers  raiiug  his  colours,  iiud  a  coiumon  paiutcr  contu^U  L'j 
them,  as  there  is  between  a  general  direetiug  the  march  of  ui 
mtj,  and  an  old  lady  carried  off  her  feet  by  a  mob. 


1.  THE   LAW   Of   INTEBOHiNGB 

Closely  connected  witli  the  law  of  .contrast  is  a  law  whicb 
eaforces  the  unity  of  opposite  tbiuga,  by  giving  lo  eacL  a 
(lorCion  of  the  character  of  the  other.  If,  for  instance,  you 
divide  a  shield  into  two  maseeB  of  colour,  all  the  way  down — 
suppose  blue  and  white,  and  put  a  bar,  or  figure  of  an  auimal, 
partly  on  one  division,  partly  on  the  other,  yon  will  find  it  plea- 
sant to  the  eye  if  yon  make  the  part  of  the  animal  blue  which 
•comeB  upon  the  white  half,  and  white  which  comes  upuu  the 
.blue  half.  This  is  done  in  heraldiy,  partly  for  the  sake  of 
perfect  in telli Ability,  but  yet  more  for  the  sake  of  delight  in 
interchange  of  colour,  since,  in  all  ornamentaiiou  whatever,  the 
practice  is  continual,  in  the  ages  of  good  desigu. 

Sometimes  this  alternation  is  merely  a  reversal  of  contrasts  ; 
'as  that,  after  red  has  been  for  some  time  on  one  side,  and  bine 
lOnthe  other,  red  shall  pass  to  blne'R  side  and  blue  to  red'ti. 
^This  kind  of  alternation  takes  place  simply  in  four-quartered 
ahields  ;  in  more  subtle  pieces  of  treatment,  a  little  bit  only  of 
'  each  colour  is  carried  into  the  other,  and  they  are  as  it  were 
JoTutailed  together.  One  of  the  moat  curious  facts  which  will 
Unpress  itself  upon  you,  when  you  have  drawn  some  time  car* 
(filly  from  Nature  in  hght.und  shade,  is  the  nppoai-ance  of 
liileutiimal  artifice  with  which  coniidBta  of  this  alternate  kind 
»IB  produced  by  her  ;  the  artistry  wiiu  which  she  will  darken 
it  comes   against  light   sky,  nai 
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throw  sunlight  on  it  precisely  at  the  spot  where  it  comes 
against  a  dark  hill,  and  similarly  treat  all  her  masses  of  shade 
and  colour,  is  so  great,  that  if  you  only  follow  her  closely,  every 
one  who  Icoks  at  your  drawing  with  attention  will  think  that 
you  have  been  inventing  the  most  artificially  and  unnaturally 
delightful  interchanges  of  shadow  that  could  possibly  be 
devised  by  human  wit. 

You  will  find  this  law  of  interchange  insisted  upon  at  length 
by  Prout  in  his  Lessons  on  Light  and  Shade  :  it  seems,  of  all 
his  principles  of  composition,  to  be  the  one  he  is  most  con* 
scions  of ;  many  others  he  obeys  by  instinct,  but  this  he  for- 
mally accepts  and  forcibly  declares. 

The  typical  purpose  of  the  law  of  interchange  is,  of  course, 
to  teach  us  how  opposite  natures  may  be  helped  and  strength- 
ened by  receiving  each,  as  far  as  they  can,  some  impress  oi 
Imparted  power,  from  the  other. 

8.  THE   LAW   OF   CONSISTENCT. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  in  the  next  place,  that  while  ccm- 
<Tast  exhibits  the  characters  of  things,  it  very  often  neutralises 
or  paralyses  their  po%cer,  A  number  of  white  things  may  be 
shown  to  be  clearly  white  by  opposition  of  a  black  thing,  but 
if  we  want  the  full  power  of  their  gathered  light,  the  black 
thing  may  be  seriously  in  our  way.  Thus,  while  contrast 
displays  thinjrs,  it  is  unity  and  sympathy  which  employ  them^ 
concentrating  the  jK^wer  of  several  into  a  mass.  And,  not  i 
Art  merely,  but  in  all  the  affairs  of  life,  the  wisdom  of  man  i 
cimtinualiy  calKnl  upon  to  rocouoile  these  opposite  methods  o 
Mhibiting.  or  using,  the  materials  in  his  power.  By  change  h 
gives  I  horn  pleasantness^  and  by  consistency  value  ;  bj 
^  is  refr\'$hed.  and  by  jM^rseverance  strengtbenedL 


,y  compositions  aiidreas  lliemsclrca  to  tie  Bpecta 
tor  l>y  ftg^ugate  furcc  of  colour  or  line,  raoro  thau  bj  rontrusH 
of  eitlier  ;  mail}'  noble  pictares  are  psinted  almost  exclaaircly 
looc's  of  red,  or  grey,  or  gold,  so  as  to  be  instaiilly 
Btrikiug  by  tlieir  brendili  of  flush,  or  glow,  or  tender  coldiiEs?, 
these  qnaiities  being  exhibited  only  by  slight  and  subtle  use  oi 
conlnist.  Similarly  as  to  form  ;  some  corapositioua  associate 
massive  and  rugged  forms,  others  slight  and  graceful  ones,  each 
with  few  interruptions  by  lints  of  contrary  character.  And,  i: 
general,  such  compositions  possess  higher  sublimity  than  those 
wbii'li  are  more  mingled  in  their  elements.  They  tell  a  epecial 
tale,  aud  summon  a  definite  state  of  feeling,  while  the  grand 
2ompositioue  merely  please  the  eye. 

This  unity  or  breadth  of  character  generally  attaches  most 
to  the  works  of  the  greatest  men  ;  their  separate  pictures  have 
ttll  separate  aims.  We  have  noi,  in  each,  grey  colour  set 
against  Eomhrc,  and  sharp  forms  against  soft,  and  loud  passages 
against  low  :  but  we  have  the  bright  picture,  with  its  delicate 
Badneee  ;  the  sombre  picture,  with  its  single  ray  of  relief ;  the 
etero  picture,  with  only  one  tender  group  of  lines  }  the  soft  and 
calm  pictnre,  with  only  one  rock  angle  at  its  flank  ;  and  so  on. 
Heucc  the  variety  of  their  work,  as  well  as  its  impressiveness. 
The  principal  bearing  of  thia  law,  however,  is  on  the  separate 
masses  or  divisions  of  a  picture  :  the  character  of  the  whole 
composition  may  be  broken  or  various,  if  we  please,  but  there 
must  certamly  be  a  tendency  to  consistent  a^iscuiblage  in  its 
iivisione.  As  an  army  may  act  or,  several  points  at  once,  but 
•sa  only  act  effectually  by  having  somewhere  furmed  and  rega- 
KT  masses,  and  not  wholly  by  skirmi^iicra  ;  so  a  picture  may 
t&  various  in  its  tendeucies,  hut  must  be  somewhere  nnited  and 
toherent  in  its  masses.  Good  composers  are  always  associating 
heir  colours  in  great  groops  ;  binding  their  fonns  leather  by 
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encorapassing  lines,  aud  securing,  bj  various  dexterities  of 
expedient,  what  they  themselves  call  "  breadth  :"  that  is  to  say, 
a  large  gathering  of  each  kind  of  thing  into  one  place  ;  light 
being  gathered  to  light,  darkness  to  darkness,  and  colour  tc 
e<»lour.  If,  however,  this  be  done  by  introducing  false  lights  oi 
false  colours,  it  is  absurd  and  monstrous  ;  the  skill  of  a  paint'er 
consists  in  obtaining  breadth  by  rational  arrangement  of  his 
objects,  not  by  forced  or  wanton  treatment  of  them.  It  is  an 
easy  matter  to  paint  one  thing  all  white,  and  another  all  black 
or  brown  ;  but  not  an  easy  matter  to  assemble  all  the  circum- 
stances which  will  naturally  produce  white  in  one  place,  and 
brown  in  another.  Generally  speaking,  however,  breadth  will 
result  in  sufficient  degree  from  fidelity  of  study  :  Nature  is 
always  broad  ;  and  if  you  paint  her  colours  in  true  relations, 
you  will  paint  them  in  majestic  masses.  If  you  find  your  work 
look  broken  and  scattered,  it  is,  in  all  probability,  not  only  ill 
composed,  but  untrue. 

The  opposite  quality  to  breadth,  that  of  division  or  scatter- 
ing of  light  and  colour,  has  a  certain  contrasting  charm,  and  is 
occasionally  introduced  with  exquisite  effect  by  good  com- 
posers.* Still,  it  is  never  the  mere  scattering,  but  the  order 
discernible  through  this  scattering,  which  is  the  real  source  of 
pleasure  ;  not  the  mere  multitude,  but  the  constellation  of 
multitude.  The  broken  lights  in  the  work  of  a  good  painter 
wander  like  flocks  upon  the  hills,  not  unshepherded  ;  speaking 
of  life  and  peace  :  the  broken  lights  of  a  bad  painter  fall  like 

'  One  of  the  most  wonderful  compositions  of  Tintoret  in  Venice  if 
Bttle  more  than  a  field  of  subdued  crimson,  spotted  with  flakes  of  scafi* 
•ered  gold.  The  upper  clouds  in  the  most  beautiful  skies  owe  great  part 
of  their  power  to  infinitade  of  division ;  order  being  marked  through  thir 
iivismL 


1-ar,  m.]  os  coLons  akd  oouFosmoir. 

bailetoaes,  and  are  capable  onlj  of  miBchief,  learing  it  t3  1 
wisiked  the;  were  also  of  dissolntion. 


9    THB  LAW   C 


This  laat  law  is  not,  Btrictlf  Epeaking,  so  much  one  of  coi» 
position  as  of  trutfa,  bat  it  must  guide  compositiou,  and  ia 
properly,  therefore,  to  be  stated  in  this  place. 

Good  drawing  is,  as  we  have  seeu,  ati  abstract  of  natural 
facts  ;  jou  cannot  represent  all  that  joa  woniU,  but  must  con- 
tiaually  be  falling  short,  whether  you  will  or  no,  of  the  force, 
**r  quantity,  of  Natnre.  Now,  suppose  that  jonr  means  and 
'imo  do  not  admit  of  your  giving  the  depth  of  colour  in  the 
Bcen«^  and  that  you  are  obliged  to  paiut  it  paler.  If  you  paint 
*'l  'the  colours  proportionately  paler,  as  if  an  equal  quantity  of 
*Uit   had  been  washed  away  from  each  of  them,  you  atill  olitain 

*  liarmonious,  though  not  an  equally  forcible  statement  of 
^^tiaral  fact.  But  if  you  take  away  the  colours  unequally,  and 
•eavg  Bome  tints  nearly  as  deep  as  they  are  iu  Nature, 
"t-h-ecs  are  much  subdued,  you  have  no  longer  a  true  statement. 

*  **H  cannot  say  to  the  obseryer,  "  Fancy  all  those  colours  a 
"ttl«  deeper,  and  you  will  have  the  actual  fact."  However  hft 
^'ItlB  ia  imagination,  or  takes  away,  something  is  sure  to  be 
^^■ill  wrong.     The  picture  is  out  of  hi 

It  will  happen,  however,  ranch  more  frequently,  that  yo*' 

^*"*'e  lo  darken  the  whole  system  of  colours,  than  to  make  them 

paler,     You  remember,  in  your  first  studies  of  colour  from 

"^f^nre,  you  were  to  leave  the  passages  of  Ught  which  were 

o  bright  to  be  imitated,  as  white  paper.     But,  in  completing 

tllG 

'•hen 


I 


picture,  it  becomes  necessary  to  put  colour  into  them  ;  and  ' 
the  other  coloui's  must  be  made  darker,  in  some  dxed 
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relation  to  them.     If  jou  deepen  all  proportionately,  thoogh 
the  whole  scene  is  darker  than  reality,  it  is  only  as  if  yoa  were 
looking  at  the  reality  in  a  lower  light :  bnt  if,  while  yoa 
darken  some  of  the  tints,  yon  leave  others  undarkened,  the* 
pictnre  is  out  of  harmony,  and  will  not  give  the  impression  of 
irnth. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  possible  to  deepen  all  the  colonial  so  mucb 
hb  to  relieve  the  lights  in  their  natural  degree ;    j  ou  woolci 
merely  sink  most  of  your  colours,  if  you  tried  to  do  so,  into  a 
broad  mass  of  blackness  :  but  it  is  quite  possible  to  lower  thencm 
harmoniously,  and  yet  more  in  some  parts  of  the  picture  than 
in  others,  so  as  to  allow  you  to  show  the  light  you  want  in  si 
visible  relief.     In  well-harmonised  pictures  this  is  done  by  gra,— 
dually  deepening  the  tone  of  the  picture  towards  the  lighteir 
parts  of  it,  without  materially  lowering  it  in  the  very  darfe 
parts ;    the  tendency  in   such   pictures   being,   of  course,   to 
include  large  masses  of  middle  tints.     But  the  principal  peiExii 
to  be  observed  in  doing  this,  is  to  deepen  the  individual  tin'C^ 
without  dirtying  or  obscuring  them.     It  is  easy  to  lower  tbm^ 
tone  of  the  picture  by  washing  it  over  with  grey  or  brown.    ; 
and  easy  to  see  the  effect  of  the  landscape,  when  its  coloiu*^ 
are  thus  universally  polluted  with  black,  by  using  the  blac^l^ 
convex  mirror,  one  of  the  most  pestilent  inventions  for  falsifyir:^^ 
nature  and  degrading  art  which  ever  was  put  into  an  arti&"^>'® 
ULud.*     For  the  thing  required  is  not  to  darken  pale  yellow  "W^y 
mixing  grey  with  it,  but  to  deepen  the  pure  yellow ;  not        '•^ 
darken  crimson  by  mixing  black  with  it,  but  by  makiug         *^ 

I  fully  believe  that  the  strange  grey  gloom,  accompanied  by  conal   ^"^^ 
rnblo  power  of  effect,  wliich  prevails  in  modem  French  art,  most  ^* 

o^iug  to  the  use  of  this  mischievous  instrument;  the  French 
always  gives  mo  the  idea  of  Nature  seen  carelessly  in  the  dark  mii 
Qjiil  /);<>ij(»ul  coarsely,  but  sc\et\t\&c&Uy^  through  the  veil  of  it«  pen 
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ilccficf  and  riclier  crimson  ;  and  thus  the  required  effei  t  roulii 
culj  be  seen  in  Nature,  if  yoa  had  pieces  of  glass  of  the  colour 
nf  eterj  objept  iu  jonr  landscape,  uud  of  erery  minor  hue  that 
madu  up  tliose  colours,  and  then  could  see  tlit-  rcul  landscape 
ibrough  this  deep  gorgeousncss  of  the  varioil  glass.  You  cau- 
wi  ilo  tills  with  glass,  but  you  can  do  it  for  yoursWi'  us  \«i| 
'"rt ;  that  is  to  say,  you  can  put  deep  bine  for  pale  blin', 
''"ipgoid  for  imle  gold,  and  so  on,  in  the  proiwrtioti  you  need  . 
iiiJ  tliPD  you  may  paint  as  forcibly  as  you  choose,  but  your 
ifork  will  still  be  in  the  manner  of  Titian,  not  of  Cararaggio  or 
"f  Spagaoletto,  or  any  other  of  the  black  sisves  of  paint- 
int'.' 

SujijioBiDg  those  scales  of  colour,  which  I  lyld  you  to  prepare 
'H  Ufder  to  show  you  the  relations  of  colour  1  o  grey,  were  quito 
WtBfntely  made,  and  numerous  en ongh,  yoa  wonid  hiiye  nothing 
""irt!  to  do,  iu  order  to  obtain  a  deeper  tone  in  any  given  mass 
"'oolonr,  than  to  substitute  for  each  of  iti  hues  the  hue  as 
laiiy  degrees  deeper  in  the  scale  as  you  wanted,  that  is  to  say, 
'  Jou  waut  to  deepen  the  whole  two  degrees,  Huhstituting  for 
^  yellow  No.  5.  the  yellow  No.  1.,  and  for  the  red  No.  9.  the 
"  No.  11.,  and  so  on  :  hat  the  hues  of  any  object  in  Nature 
*  far  too  numerous,  and  their  degrees  too  subtle,  to  admit  of 
'Mechanical  a  process.  Still,  you  may  see  the  principle  of 
°  *hole  matter  clearly  by  taking  a  gronp  of  colours  out  of 
^  scale,  arranging  them  preitily,  and  then  washing  them  all 
**■  with  grey  :  that  fepresents  the  treatment  of  Nature  by 
■  black  mirror.  Then  arrange  the  same  group  of  colours, 
'"l  the  tints  fire  or  six  degrees  deeper  in  the  scale  ;  and  that 
'  I^resent  the  treatment  of  Nature  by  Titian. 
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You  can  only,  however,  feel  your  way  fully  to  the  right  of  the 
thing  by  working  from  Nature. 

The  best  subject  on  which  to  begin  a  piece  of  study  of  thi« 
kind  is  a  good  thick  tree  trunk,  seen  against  blue  sky  w'tb 
Bome  white  clouds  in  it.  Paint  the  clouds  in  true  and  tenderlj 
gradated  white ;  then  give  the  sky  a  bold  full  blue,  bringing 
them  well  out ;  then  paint  the  trunk  and  leaves  grandly  dark 
against  all,  but  in  such  glowing  dark  green  and  brown  as  you 
see  they  will  bear.  Afterwards  proceed  to  more  complicated 
studies,  matching  the  colours  carefully  first  by  your  old  method ; 
then  deepening  each  colour  with  its  own  tint,  and  being  care- 
ful, above  all  things,  to  keep  truth  of  equal  change  when  the 
colours  are  connected  with  each  other,  as  in  dark  and  light 
sides  of  the  same  object.  Much  more  aspect  and  sense  of  har* 
mony  are  gained  by  the  precision  with  which  you  observe  the 
relation  of  colours  in  dark  sides  and  light  sides,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  modifying  reflections,  than  by  mere  accuracy  of  added 
depth  in  independent  colours. 

This  harmony  of  tone,  as  it  is  generally  called,  is  the  most 
important  of  those  which  the  artist  has  to  regard.  But  there 
are  all  kinds  of  harmonies  in  a  picture,  according  to  its  mode 
of  production  There  is  even  a  harmony  of  /<!mcA.  If  you 
paint  one  part  of  it  very  rapidly  and  forcibly,  and  another  part 
slowly  and  delicately,  each  division  of  the  picture  may  be  right 
separately,  but  they  will  not  agree  together  :  the  whole  will  be 
eff'ectless  and  yalueless,  out  of  harmony.'  Similarly,  if  you  paict 
one  part  of  it  by  a  yellow  light  in  a  warm  day,  and  another  by  a 
grey  light  in  a  cold  day,  though  both  may  have  been  sunlight, 
and  both  may  be  well  toned,  and  have  their  relative  shadows 
truly  cast,  neither  will  look  like  light :  they  will  destroy  each 
other's  power,  by  being  out  of  harmony.  These  are  only  broad 
and  definable  instances  of  discordance  ;  but  there  is  an  extenf 
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of  knnotiy  JQ  all  good  work  much  too  sobtle  foi  defioiliou  ; 
flsimnding  ou  the  draughtsmau'ri  carrying  everything  he  draws 
up  to  juat  the  balanciug  and  liai-raotiioos  point,  in  finish,  and 
oolou,  and  depth  of  tone,  and  intensity  of  moral  feeling,  au'l 
njie  of  toncli,  all  considered  at  once  ;  and  never  allowing  bin. 
«If  to  lean  too  emphatically  on  detached  parte,  or  exalt  on 
lliing  nX  the  expense  of  another,  or  feel  acutely  iu  oue  place 
Md  eoldly  in  another.  If  yon  have  got  some  of  Croiksbaiik'a 
ttdiings,  yon  will  be  able,  I  think,  to  feel  the  nature  of  burmo- 
liWB  treatraent  in  a  aimitle  kiiiU,  by  coiojiaring  thera  with  any 
uf  Richter's  illastrationa  to  the  numerous  Germnn  story-books 
liteij  pabiishcd  at  Oliristmas,  with  all  the  German  storlea 
'polled.  Gruikshank'a  work  is  often  incomplete  iu  character 
and  poor  in  incident,  bat,  aa  drawing,  it  is  per/eel  in  harmony, 
riia  pgpe  and  simple  ulTectB  of  daylight  which  he  gets  by  his 
Uiorongh  mastery  of  treatment  in  this  respect,  are  quite  uiirt 
'*IIed,  as  far  aa  I  know,  by  any  other  work  executed  with  so 
^*  touches.  His  vignettes  to  Grimm's  German  etories, 
*''^ady  recommended,  are  the  most  remarkable  in  this  quality 
*"^'iter's  illustrations,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  a  very  high 
^mp  as  respects  understanding  of  human  character,  with  iufi- 
playfulness  and  lenderness  of  fancy  [  but,  as  drawings, 
"'^y  are  almost  unendnrably  out  of  harmony,  violent  blacks  in 
*  place  being  continually  opposed  to  trenchant  white  in 
"''ther  ;  and,  as  is  almost  sure  to  be  the  case  with  bad  har- 
s,  the  local  colour  hardly  felt  anywhere.  All  German 
•^k  is  apt  to  be  out  of  harmony,  in  consequence  of  its  too  fre- 
>Ut  conditions  of  affectation,  and  its  wilful  refusals  of  fact ; 
Well  as  by  reason  of  a  feverish  kind  of  excitement,  which 
Nils  violently  on  particular  points,  and  makes  all  the  lines  of 
'light  in  the  picture  to  stand  on  end,  as  it  were,  like  a  catV 
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relieve  its  brightness.  But  the  incident  which  Torncr  has  here 
adopted  is  the  swoop  of  an  aDgrj  seagall  at  a  dog,  who  yelps 
at  it,  drawing  back  as  the  wave  rises  over  his  feet,  and  the  bird 
shrieks  within  a  foot  of  his  face.  Its  unexpected  boldness  is  a 
type  of  the  anger  of  its  ocean  element,  and  warns  ns  of  the 
•ea's  advance  just  as  surely  as  the  abandoned  plough  told  us  of 
ihe  ceased  labour  of  the  day. 

It  is  not,  however,  so  much  in  the  selection  of  single 
incidents  of  this  kind  as  in  the  feeling  which  regulates  the 
arrangement  of  the  whole  subject  that  the  mind  of  a  great 
composer  is  known.  A  single  incident  may  be  suggested  by 
a  felicitous  chance,  as  a  pretty  motto  might  be  for  the  head- 
ing a  chapter.  But  the  great  composers  so  arrange  all  their 
designs  that  one  incident  illustrates  another,  just  as  one  colour 
relieves  another.  Perhaps  the  "Heysham,"  of  the  Yorkshire 
series  which,  as  to  its  locality,  may  be  considered  a  companion 
to  the  last  drawing  we  have  spoken  of,  the  "  Lancaster  Sands,*' 
presents  as  interesting  an  example  as  we  could  find  of  Turner's 
feeling  in  this  respect.  The  subject  is  a  simple  north-country 
village,  on  the  shore  of  Morecambe  Bay  ;  not  in  the  common 
sense,  a  picturesque  village  :  there  are  no  pretty  bow- windows, 
or  red  roofs ,  or  rocky  steps  of  entrance  to  the  rustic  doors, 
or  quaint  gables  ;  nothing  but  a  single  street  of  thatched  and 
chiefly  clay-built  cottages,  ranged  in  a  somewhat  monotonous 
line,  the  roofs  so  green  with  moss  that  at  first  we  hardly 
discern  the  houses  from  the  fields  and  trees.  The  village 
street  is  closed  at  the  end  by  a  wooden  gate,  indicating  the 
little  traffic  there  is  on  the  road  through  it,  and  giving 
it  something  the  look  of  a  large  farmstead,  in  which  a  righ* 
of  way  lies  through  the  yard.  The  road  which  leads  to  this 
gate  is  full  of  ruts,  and  winds  down  a  bad  bit  of  hill  between 
two  broken,  banks  of  moor  ground,  succeeding  immediately 


tn,  in.)  ox  coLODs  and  coHpnamoif.  am 

gratioiia,  opening  as  liie  i^reeu  of  the  earih,  or  falling  as  the 
dew  ul'  lieii'on. 

Hut  thoiigli  yon  caatiot  explain  them,  yon  may  always  remler 
JouKtlS  more  and  more  sensitiTe  to  these  higlier  qaatities  hy 
lia  discipline  which  jou  generally  give  to  your  eharactor,  uiiJ 
•liifl  Mpecialiy  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  iucidents  ;  a  kinrl 
^  composition  in  some  sort  easier  than  the  artistical  arrangD- 
'"nts  of  lines  and  colours,  but  in  every  sort  nobler,  becatise 
*<'dre5Btd  to  deeper  feelings. 

For  instance,  in  the  "  Datur  Ilora  Qnieti,"  the  last  vignette 
'o  Roger's  Poems,  the  plough  in  the  foreground  has  three  pur- 
poses. The  first  purpose  is  to  meet  the  stream  of  sniilight  on 
s  river,  and  make  it  brighter  by  opposition;  but  any  dark  ob- 
J^t  wljateyer  would  have  done  this.  Its  second  purpose  is,  by  its 
"t*  anus,  to  repeat  the  cadence  of  the  group  of  the  two  shipa, 
J*!  ihoa  gi?e  a  greater  expression  of  repose  ;  but  two  sitting 
"SUr^s  would  have  done  this.  Its  third  aud  chief,  oi-  pathetic, 
v'"'pose  is,*BS  it  lies  abandoned  in  the  furrow  (the  vessels  also 
""'Qe  moored,  aud  having  their  sails  dowu),  to  be  a  type  of 
•""Uun  labour  closed  with  the  close  of  day.  The  parts  of  it  oa 
l^liicli  the  hand  leans  are  brought  most  clearly  iTito  sight  ;  and 
™J  are  the  chief  dork  of  the  picture,  because  the  tillage  of 
'™  (^ound  is  required  of  mau  as  a,  punishment  j  but  they  make 
■^^  Boft  light  of  the  setting  sun  brighter,  because  rest  is 
-"eetest  after  toil.  These  thoughts  may  never  ot-cur  to  us  as 
-  glance  carelessly  at  the  design  ;  and  yet  their  under  cnrient 
^Qjisdly  affects  the  feelings,  aud  lucrea'^es,  as  the  painter 
"^^iit  it  should,  the  impresdion  of  melantholy,  and  of  peace 

■Again,  in  the  "  Lancaster  Sands,"  which  is  one  of  the  plates 
■  '>ave  marked  as  most  desirable  for  your  posscsaion  ;  th« 
■^^uin  of  light  which  falls  from  the  setting  sun  ou  the  advaao- 
*-K  tide  stands  similarly  in  need  of  some  force  of  near  objent  ta 
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b&nk  of  niJOf,  whicb  forms  the  foregroand,  are  a  few  eowB, 

the  carter's  dog  barking  at  a  yiseniah  one  :  the  milkmaid 
is  feeding  another,  a  gentle  white  one,  which  turns  its  head 
to  her,  expectant  of  a  handful  of  fresh  hay,  which  ahe  ha' 
brought  for  it  in  her  bine  apron,  fastened  np  round  her  waist ; 
ahe  stands  with  her  pail  on  her  head,  evidently  the  village 
coquette,  for  she  has  a  neat  bodice,  and  pretty  striped  petticoat 
onder  the  blue  apron,  and  red  stocliings.  Nearer  na,  tht 
cowherd,  barefooted,  staoda  on  a  piece  of  the  limestone  rock 
(for  the  gronnd  is  thistly  and  not  pleasurable  to  bare  feet) ; — 
whether  boy  or  girl  we  are  not  sure  ;  it  may  be  a  hoy,  with 
a  girl's  worn-out  bonnet  on,  or  a  girl  with  a  pair  of  ragged 
trowaers  on  ;  probably  the  first,  as  the  old  bonnet  is  evidently 
useful  to  keep  the  auu  out  of  our  eyes  when  we  are  looking 
for  strayed  cows  among  the  moorland  hollows,  and  helps  hb 
at  present  to  watch  (holding  tlie  bonnet's  edge  down)  the 
qaairel  of  the  vixenish  cow  with  the  dog,  which,  leaning  on 
our  long  stick,  we  allow  to  proceed  without  any  interforeiice. 
A  little  to  the  right  the  hay  ia  being  got  in,  of  which 
milkmaid  has  just  taken  her  apronful  to  the  white  cow ; 
the  hay  is  very  thin,  and  cannot  well  be  raked  up  becanair 
of  the  rocks ;  we  must  gleaa  it  like  corn,  hence  the  smallncss 
of  our  stack  behind  the  willows ;  and  a  woman  is  pressing 
a  bundle  of  it  bard  together,  kneeling  against  the  rock's 
edge,  to  carry  it  safely  to  the  hay-cart  without  dropping 
any.  Beyond  the  village  is  a  rocky  hill,  deep  set  with  brush- 
wood, a  square  crag  or  two  of  limestone  emerging  here  and 
there,  with  pleasant  turf  on  their  brows,  heaved  in  russet  irnd 
mossy  mounds  against  the  sky,  which,  clear  and  calm,  and 
as  golden  as  the  moss,  stretches  down  behind  it  towi 
the  sea.  A  single  cottage  just  ahows  its  roof  over  the 
of  the  hill,  looking  seaward ;  perhaps  one  of  the  village 
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'Lerd3  is  a  eea.  captain  now,  and  ma;  haye  built  it  there,  tliat 
'fats  mother  may  firet  see  tbe  sails  of  his  ship  whenever  it 
rona  into  the  baj.  Then  under  the  hill,  and  beyond  the 
border  tower,  is  the  bine  sea  itself,  the  waves  flowing  in 
ever  the  sand  in  long  carved  lines,  slowly  ;  shadows  of  cloud 
and  gleams  of  shallow  water  on  white  sand  altcrnaling — mUet^ 
Inway  ;  but  no  sail  is  visible,  not  one  fisherboat  on  the  beach, 
J  dark  speck  on  the  quiet  horizon.  Beyond  all  are 
the  Cumberland  monntaius,  clear  in  the  sun,  with  rosy  light 
nm  all  their  crags. 

I  should  think  the  reader  cannot  bnt  feel  the  kind  of 
liRrniony  there  is  in  this  composition  }  the  entire  purpose 
fif  the  painter  to  give  us  the  impression  of  wild,  yet  gentle, 
^untry  life,  monotonous  as  the  succesaion  of  the  noiseless 
vaves,  patient  and  enduring  as  the  rocks ;  but  pcacefal,  and 
tali  of  health  and  quiet  hope,  and  sanctified  by  the  pure 
uoontain  air  and  baptismal  dew  of  heaven,  falling  softly  be- 
tween days  of  toil  and  nights  of  innocence. 

)  composition  of  this  kind  can  be  reached  only  by 
instinct  :  yon  cannot  set  yonrself  to  arrange  sucb  a  subject  ; 
jou  may  see  it,  and  seize  it,  at  all  times,  but  never  laboriously 
faveut  it.  And  your  power  of  discerning  what  is  best  in 
expression,  among  natoral  sabjects,  depends  wholly  on  tho  tem- 
per in  which  yon  keep  your  own  mind  ;  above  all,  on  your 
living  so  much  alone  as  to  allow  it  to  become  acutely  sensitive 
b  its  own  stillness.  The  noisy  life  of  modem  days  is  wholly 
incompatible  with  any  true  perception  of  natural  beauty.  If 
you  go  down  into  Cumberland  by  the  railroad,  live  in  some 
Acqtieuted  hotel,  and  explore  the  bills  with  merry  companions, 
ilowever  much  you  may  enjoy  your  tonr  or  their  conversation, 
depend  apou  it  you  will  never  choose  so  much  as  one  pictorial 
iulject  rightly  ;  you  will  not  see  iuto  the  depth  of  &d.'3  .    %M^ 
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take  knapsack  and  stick,  walk  towards  the  hills  by  short  day** 
jonrucfB — ten  or  twelve  miles  a  day — taking  a  week  from  some 
starting-place  sixty  or  serentj  miles  away  :  sleep  at  the  pretty 
little  wayside  inns,  or  the  rough  village  ones  ;  then  take  the 
hills  as  they  tempt  yon,  following  glen  or  shore  as  your  eys 
glancea  or  yoor  heart  gnides,  wholly  scornful  of  local  fame  or 
fashion,  aud  of  everything  which  it  ia  the  ordinary  traveller's 
duty  to  see,  or  pride  to  do.  Never  force  yonreolf  to  admire 
anything  when  yon  are  not  in  the  hnmoor ;  bat  never  force 
yourself  away  from  what  you  feel  to  be  lovely,  in  search  of  any- 
thing better :  and  gradanlly  Che  deeper  scenes  of  the  natural 
world  will  unfold  themselves  to  yon  in  still  increasing  fulness 
of  passionate  power  ;  and  yonr  difficulty  will  be  no  more  to 
seek  or  to  compose  subjects,  but  only  to  choose  one  from  among 
the  multitude  of  melodious  thoughts  with  which  yon  will  be 
haunted,  thoughts  which  will  of  course  be  noble  or  original  in 
proportion  to  your  own  depth  of  character  and  general  power 
of  mind  :  for  it  is  not  so  much  by  the  consideration  you  give  to 
any  single  drawing,  as  by  the  previous  discipline  of  your  powers 
of  thought,  that  the  character  of  your  composition  will  be 
determined.  Simphcity  of  life  will  make  yon  sensitive  to  the 
reEuement  and  modesty  of  scenery,  just  as  inordinate  excite- 
ment and  pomp  of  daily  life  will  make  you  enjoy  coarse  colours 
and  affected  forms.  Habits  of  patient  comparison  and  accu- 
rate jndgment  will  make  your  art  precious,  as  they  will  make 
your  actions  wise  ;  and  every  increase  of  noble  enthusiasm  in 
four  living  spirit  will  be  measnred  by  the  reflection  of  its  lighl 
Dpon  the  works  of  your  hands. 

FuthfuUy  yonra, 
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Thi  woTEt  danger  by  far,  to  which  a  sclitory  student  Is 

*^T"3Bed,  is  that  of  liking  things  that  he  should  not.     It  is  not 

^    mach  his  difficalties,  as  his  tastes,  which  ho  mast  set  him- 

Mlf  to  conquer  ;  and  although,  under  the  goidauce  of  a  maa- 

^,  many  works  of  art  may  be  made  instructive,  wliich  are 

"">!?■  of  partial  excellence  (the  good  and  bad  of  them  being 

daly  diatingnished),  his  safeguard,  as  long  as  he  studies  alone, 

^iH  be  in  allowing  himself  to  possess  only  things,  in  their  way, 

'"  free  from  faults,  that  nothing  he  copies  in  them  can  seriously 

'"'slead  him,  and  to  contemplate  only  those  works  of  art  which 

™  faiows  to  be  either  perfect  or  noble  in  their  errors.     I  will 

iQetefore  set  down  in  clear  order,  the  names  of  the  maBters 

"Qom  you  may  safely  admire,  and  a  few  of  the  books  which 

[  '•**!  may  safely  possess.    lo  these  days  of  cheap  illustration,  the 

i    ***e6r  is  always  rather  of  your  possessing  too  much  than  too 

I    '■'l«.    It  may  admit  of  some  question,  how  far  the  looking  at 

I    **i  art  may  set  off  and  illustrate  the  characters  of  the  good  ; 

-  on  the  whole,  I  believe  it  is  best  to  live  always  on  quite 

'iolesome  food,  and  that  our  taste  of  it  will  not  be  made  mor« 
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acute  by  feeding,  howerer  temporanlj,  on  aflhes.    Of  coono 
the  works  of  the  great  masters  can  only  be  serviceable  to  the 
student  after  he  has  made  considerable  progress  himself.    It 
only  wastes  the  time  and  dulls  the  feelings  of  young  persons,  to 
drag  them  through  picture  galleries  ;  at  least,  unless  they  themr 
selves  wish  to  look  at  particular  pictures.    Generally,  young 
people  only  care  to  enter  a  picture  gallery  when  there  is  a 
chance  of  getting  leave  to  run  a  race  to  the  other  end  of  it ;  and 
they  had  better  do  that  in  the  garden  below.    If,  however, 
they  have  any  real  enjoyment  of  pictures,  and  want  to  look  at 
this  one  or  that,  the  principal  point  is  never  to  disturb  them  in 
looking  at  what  interests  them,  and  never  to  make  them  look 
at  what  does  not.    Nothing  is  of  the  least  use  to  young  people 
(nor,  by  the  way,  of  much  use  to  old  ones),  but  what  interests 
them  ;  and  therefore,  though  it  is  of  great  importance  to  pul 
nothing  but  good  art  into  their  possession,  yet  when  they  are 
passing  through  great  houses  or  galleries,  they  should  be  allow- 
ed to  look  precisely  at  what  pleases  them  :  if  it  is  not  useful  to 
them  as  art,  it  will  be  in  some  other  way ;  and  the  healthiest 
way  in  which  art  can  interest  them  is  when  they  look  at  it,  not 
as  art)  but  because  it  represents  something  they  like  in  natur& 
If  a  boy  has  bad  his  heart  filled  by  the  life  of  some  great  man, 
and  goes  up  thirstily  to  a  Vandyck  portrait  of  him,  to  see 
what  he  was  like,  that  is  the  wholesomest  way  in  which  he  can 
begin  the  study  of  portraiture  ;  if  he  love  mountains,  and 
dwell  on  a  Turner  drawing  because  he  sees  in  it  a  likeness  to  a 
Yorkshire  scar,  or  an  Alpine  pass,  that  is  the  wholesomest  way 
in  which  he  can  begin  the  study  of  landscape  ;  and  if  a  girPg 
mind  is  filled  with  dreams  of  angels  and  saints,  and  she  pauses 
before  an  Angelico  because  she  thinks  it  must  surely  be  indeed 
like  heaven,  that  is  the  wholesomest  way  for  her  to  begin  tiie 
study  o^  religious  art. 
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Wien,  however,  the  stadent  Uaa  made  some  defioite  progrees, 
uid  every  picture  becomea  really  a  guide  to  him,  false  or  true, 
in  his  own  work,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  he  should  never 
BO  much  as  look  at  bad  art  ;  and  then,  if  the  reader  ia  willing 
tc  trnst  me  in  the  matter,  the  following  advice  will  be  useful 
to  him.  In  which,  with  his  permission,  I  will  quit  the  indirect 
and  return  to  the  epistolary  address,  as  bemg  the  more  o-  v- 
venient. 

Firat,  in  GallericB  of  Pictures : 

Ton  may  look,  with  trust  in  their  being  always  right,  at 
Titian,  Veronese,  Tintoret,  Giorgione,  John  Bellini,  and  Velas 
qaez ;  the  antheuticity  of  the  picture  being  of  coarse  estab 
fiflhed  for  you  by  proper  authority. 

2.  Yon  may  look  witli  admiration,  admitting,  however,  ques- 
tion of  right  and  wrong,'  at  Van  Eyck,  Holbem,  Perugino, 
1  Francia,  Angclico,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Correggio,  Vandyck, 
Rembrandt,  Eeynolda,  Gainsborough,  Turner,  and  the  modern 
Pre-Kaphaelites.'  Yon  had  better  look  at  no  other  paintera 
than  these,  for  yon  run  a  chance,  otherwise,  of  bemg  led  far  off 
the  road,  or  into  grievous  faults,  by  some  of  the  other  great 
mes,  as  Michael  Augelo,  Raphael,  and  Rubens  ;  and  of  being, 
be^es,  corrupted  in  taste  by  the  base  ones,  as  Uurillo,  Sal- 
vator,  Claude,  Gasper  Ponsain,  Teniers,  and  snch  others.  Yon 
Uaj  look,  however,  for  examples  of  evil,  with  aafe  uulTersality 

>  1  do  not  mean  Deceaaaril;  to  imply  inferiority  of  rank,  in  saying  thai 
inecond  olasa  of  painters  liave  questionable  qualitica.    Tbo  greatea 

Ben  have  often  many  faults,  ami  BoniutimeB  their  faults  nro  a  part  of 

flwIrgreatQeBs;  but  sucli  men  are  not,  of  course,  to  be  lookQd  upon  bj 

tb«  BludeuC  with  nbsulutc  implicitness  of  fuith. 
'  Including  under  this  term,  Jolin  Lewis,  and  William  Hunt  of  the  Uld 

Wat«r-«oIo<ir,  vho,  take  him  all  in  all,  is  the  best  painter  of  still  life,  1 
s,  that  ever  existed. 
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of  reprobation,  being  sore  that  ererjthing  jon  see  is  bad,  at 
Domenichino,  the  Garacci,  Bronzino,  and  the  figure  pieces  of 
Sakator. 

Among  those  named  for  study  under  question,  you  cannot 
ook  too  much  at,  nor  grow  too  enthusiastically  fond  of,  An- 
gelico,  Correggio,  Reynolds,  Turner,  and  the  Pre-Raphaelites ; 
but,  if  you  find  yourself  getting  especially  fond  of  any  of  the 
others,  leave  off  looking  at  them,  for  you  must  be  going  wrong 
some  way  or  other.  If,  for  instance,  you  begin  to  like  Bern* 
brandt  or  Leonardo  especially,  you  are  losing  your  feeling  for 
colour  ;  if  you  like  Van  Eyck  or  Perugino  especially,  you  must 
be  getting  too  fond  of  rigid  detail ;  and  if  you  like  Vandyck  or 
Gainsborough  especially,  you  must  be  too  much  attracted  by 
gentlemanly  flimstness. 

Secondly,  of  published,  or  otherwise  multiplied,  art,  such  as 
you  may  be  able  to  get  yourself,  or  to  see  at  private  houses  or 
in  shops,  the  works  of  the  following  masters  are  the  most 
desirable,  after  the  Turners,  Rembrandts,  and  Durers,  which  I 
have  asked  you  to  get  first : 

1.  Samuel  Prout. 

All  his  published  lithographic  sketches  are  of  the  greatest 
value,  wholly  unrivalled  in  power  of  composition,  and  in  love  and 
feeling  of  architectural  subject.  His  somewhat  mannered  linear 
execution,  though  not  to  be  imitated  in  your  own  sketches  from 
Nature,  may  be  occasionally  copied,  for  discipline's  sake,  wilb 
great  advantage  ;  it  will  give  you  a  peculiar  steadiness  of  hand, 
not  quickly  attainable  in  any  other  way ;  and  there  is  no  fear 
of  your  getting  into  any  faultful  mannerism  as  long  as  you 
carry  out  the  different  modes  of  more  delicate  study  above 
recommended. 

If  you  are  interested  in  architecture,  and  wish  to  make  if 
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jronr  chief  study,  you  should  draw  much  from  phou^aphs  of 
it ;  aud  theu  from  the  architecture  itself,  with  the  same  com 
pletion  of  detail  and  gradation,  only  keeping  the  shadows  of 
due  paleness,  in  photographs  they  are  always  about  four  times 
as  dark  as  they  ought  to  be  ;  and  treat  buildings  with  as  much 
care  and  love  as  artists  do  their  rock  foregrounds,  drawing  all 
the  moss  and  weeds,  and  stains  upon  them.  But  if,  without 
caring  to  understand  architecture,  you  merely  want  the  pictu- 
resque character  of  it,  and  to  be  able  to  sketch  it  fast,  you 
camiot  do  better  than  take  Front  for  your  exclusivfi  master  j 
only  do  not  think  that  you  are  copying  Prout  by  drawing 
straight  lines  with  dots  at  the  end  of  them.  Get  first  his 
"  Rhine,"  and  draw  the  subjects  that  have  most  hills,  and  least 
architecture  in  them,  with  chalk  on  smooth  paper,  till  you  can 
lay  on  his  broad  fiat  tints,  and  get  his  gradations  of  light, 
which  are  very  wonderful ;  then  take  up  the  architectural  sub- 
jects  in  the  "  Rhine,"  and  draw  again  and  again  the  groups  of 
figures,  &c.,  in  his  "  Microcosm,"  and  "  Lessons  on  Light  and 
Shadow."  After  that,  proceed  to  copy  the  grand  subjects 
in  the  sketches  in  "  Flanders  and  Germany ;"  or  in  "  Switzer- 
land and  Italy,"  if  you  cannot  get  the  Flanders  ;  but  the  Swit- 
zerland is  very  far  inferior.  Then  work  from  Nature,  not  trying 
to  Proutise  Nature,  by  breaking  smooth  buildings  into  rough 
ones,  but  only  drawing  what  you  see,  with  Front's  simple  method 
and  firm  lines.  Don't  copy  his  coloured  works.  They  are  good, 
but  not  at  all  equal  to  his  chalk  and  pencil  drawings,  and  you 
will  become  a  mere  imitator,  and  a  very  feeble  imitator,  if  you 
ase  colour  at  all  in  Front's  method.  I  have  not  space  to 
explain  why  this  is  so,  it  would  take  a  long  piece  of  reasoning  ; 
imst  me  for  the  statement. 
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2.  John  Lewis. 

Uis  sketches  in  Spain,  lithographed  by  himself,  are  rerj 
valaabie.  Get  them,  if  yon  can,  and  also  some  engravinga 
(about  eight  or  ten,  I  think,  altogether)  of  wild  beasts,  exe- 
mted  by  his  own  hand  a  long  time  ago  ;  they  are  very  precioaa 
h  every  way.  The  series  of  the  *'  Alhambra  "  is  rather  slight^ 
and  few  of  the  subjects  are  lithographed  by  himself ;  still  it  is 
well  worth  having. 

But  let  no  lithographic  work  come  into  the  hoose,  if  you  caiB 
help  it,  nor  even  look  at  any,  except  Front's,  and  those  sketches 
of  Lewis's. 

8.  George  Cruikshank. 

If  you  ever  happen  to  meet  with  the  two  volumes  of^ 
*  Grimm's  German  Stories,"  which  were  illustrated  by  hin:^ 
long  ago,  pounce  upon  them  instantly ;  the  etchings  in  then^ 
are  the  finest  things,  next  to  Rembrandt's,  that,  as  far  as  C 
know,  have  been  done  since  etching  was  invented.  You  cannofc 
look.at  them  too  much,  nor  copy  them  too  often. 

All  his  works  are  very  valuable,  though  disagreeable  whei^ 
they  touch  on  the  worst  vulgarities  of  modem  life  ;  and  ofteiai 
much  spoiled  by  a  curiously  mistaken  type  of  face,  divided  so 
as  to  give  too  much  to  the  mouth  and  eyes,  and  leave  too  little 
for  forehead,  the  eyes  bemg  set  about  two  thirds  up,  instead  of 
at  half  the  height  of  the  head.    But  his  manner  of  work  is 
always  right ;  and  his  tragic  power,  though  rarely  developed^ 
and  warped  by  habits  of  caricature,  is,  in  reality,  as  great  ssf 
his  gri^tesque  power. 

There  is  no  fear  of  his  hurting  your  taste,  as  long  as  your 
principal  work  lies  amon^r  art  of  so  tot^illy  different  a  charac 
ter  as  most  of  that  which  1  have  recommended  to  you  ;  ancT 
Jim  may,  therefore,  gvt  grt^at  good  by  copying  almost  anything 
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of  his  that  may  come  in  your  way ;  except  only  his  illustrations, 
lately  published  to  "Cinderella,"  and  "Jack  and  the  Bean« 
Btalk,"  and  "  Tom  Thumb,"  which  are  much  over-laboured,  and 
confused  in  line.    You  should  get  them,  but  do  not  copy  them. 

4.  Alfred  Bethel 

I  only  know  two  publications  by  him  ;  one,  the  "  Dance  of 
Death,"  with  text  by  Reinick,  published  in  Leipsic,  but  to  be 
had  now  of  any  London  bookseller  for  the  sura,  I  believe,  of 
eighteen  pence,  and  containing  six  plates  full  of  instructive  cha- 
racter ;  the  other,  of  two  plates  only,  "  Death  the  Avenger,'' 
and  "  Death  the  Friend."  These  two  are  far  superior  to  the 
"  Todtentanz,"  and,  if  you  can  get  them,  will  be  enough  in 
themselves,  to  show  all  that  Rethel  can  teach  you.  If  you 
dislike  ghastly  subjects,  get  "  Death  the  Friend  "  only. 

5.  Bewick. 

The  execution  of  the  plumage  in  Bewick's  birds  is  the  most 
masterly  thing  ever  yet  done  in  wood- cutting  ;  it  is  just  worked 
as  Paul  Veronese  would  have  worked  in  wood,  had  he  taken  to 
it.  His  vignettes,  though  too  coarse  in  execution,  and  vulgar  in 
types  of  form,  to  be  good  copies,  show,  nevertheless,  intellectual 
power  of  the  highest  order  ;  and  there  are  pieces  of  sentiment 
m  them,  either  pathetic  or  satirical,  which  hive  never  since 
been  equalled  in  illustrations  of  this  simple  kind ;  the  bitter 
intensity  of  the  feeling  being  just  like  that  which  characterises 
some  of  the  leading  Pre-Raphaelites.  Bewick  is  the  Burns  of 
painting. 

6.  Blake. 

The  "  Book  of  Job,"  engraved  by  himself,  is  of  the  hightf* 
rank  in  certain  characters  of  imagination  and  exi^t^es&s 


the  mode  of  obtaining  certain  effects  of  light  it  will  &'■ 
very  ascful  example  to  you.   In  expreasiug  conditions  of  glaiii 
Bud  flickeriag  l^bt,  Blake  is  greater  than  Rembrandt. 


1,  Bichter. 


kno^^^H 


I  hare  nlready  told  yon  what  to  gnard  against  in  'ooking  aft 
nis  works.  I  am  a  little  doubtful  whether  I  have  done  well 
iu  iuclndtng  tiiem  Id  this  catalogue  at  all  ;  but  the  fancies  ila 
them  are  so  pretty  and  numberless,  that  I  must  risk,  for  theiar 
Bake,  the  chance  of  hurting  yon  a  little  in  judgment  of  Gtyl^_ 
If  yon  want  to  make  presents  of  story-books  to  children, 
are  the  beat  jon  nan  now  get 

8.  Rossettt. 
An  edition  of  Tennyson,  lately  published,  contains  wooden  -* 
from  drawings  by  Kossetti  and  other  chief  Pre-Raphaelite  mi^^ 

ters.    They  are  terribly  spoiled  iu  the  cutting,  and  general ^ 

the  beet  part,  the  expression  of  feature,  ealirdy  lost ;'  still  tb  -^ 
are  full  of  instruction,  and  cannot  be  Etudied  too  closely.  Pm — ' 
obserTe,  respecting  these  wood-cuts,  that  if  you  have  been 
the  habit  of  looking  at  much  spurious  work,  in  which  sentinie^^^ 
action,  and  style  are  borrowed  or  artificial,  you  will  as 
be  offended  at  first  by  all  genuine  work,  which  is  intense 
feeling.  Genaine  art,  which  is  merely  art,  such  as  Veroues-  -^ 
or  Titian's,  may  not  offend  you,  though  the  chances  are  tl_^ 
yon  will  not  care  about  it ;  bat  genuine  works  of  feeling,  si^e—-" 

'  This  U  eBpedaII;r  tbe  case  in  the  St.  Cecil;,  RossoIti'B  Grai  illnsl^^  ^ 
Uon  to  Ihc  "  palnca  of  art,"  which  would  have  been  the  best  in  the  bo--^ 
nitil  it  hci^a  well  engraicd.  The  whole  work  should  bo  tnkeu  up  ag^^*- 
BtiJ  done  by  line  engraving,  perfectly  i  ftnd  wholly  from  Pre-Bapbue^^^ 
designa,  with  which  no  other  modem  work  oan  bear  the  least  comp  ^*"^ 
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as  Maade  and  Aurora  Leigh  iq  poetry,  or  the  grand  Pre-Ra 
phaelite  desigoa  in  painting,  are  euro  to  oCfend  yon  ;  and  if  yon 
cease  lo  work  hard,  and  persist  in  looking  at  vicious  and  false 
ajt,  they  will  continue  to  offend  yon.  It  will  be  well,  therefore, 
to  have  one  type  of  entirely  false  art,  in  order  to  know  what  to 
guard  against.  Flaxman's  oatlinea  to  Dante  contain,  I  think, 
examples  of  almost  every  kind  of  falsehood  and  feebleness 
which  it  is  possible  for  a  tramed  artist,  not  base  in  thooght,  to 
commit  or  admit,  both  in  design  and  execution.  Base  or  de- 
graded choice  of  subject,  soch  as  you  will  constantly  find  in 
Teniera  and  others  of  the  Dntch  painters,  I  need  not,  I  hope, 
warn  yon  against ;  you  will  simply  turn  away  from  it  in  dis- 
gnat ;  while  mere  bad  or  feeble  drawing,  which  makes  mistakes 
In  every  direction  at  once,  cannot  teach  you  the  particular  sort 
of  educated  fallacy  in  question.  But,  in  these  designs  of  Flas- 
in's,  you  have  gentlemanly  feeling,  and  fair  knowledge  of 
anatomy,  and  firm  setting  down  of  lines,  all  applied  in  the 
fooliahest  and  worst  possible  way  ;  you  cannot  have  a  more 
Bnisbcd  example  of  learned  error,  amiable  want  of  meaning, 
and  bad  drawmg  with  a  steady  baud.'     Retech's  outlines  have 

'  The  praise  I  hare  given  incidenlally  to  flaimui'a  sculpture  in  tba 
8«vcn  Lamps,  and  elsewhere,  refers  wholl;  to  his  Btudies  hora  Natare, 
and  aimple  groups  in  marble,  wbich  were  alwajs  good  and  interesting. 
Bllll,  I  liuve  overrated  him,  even  in  this  respect;  and  it  is  generalt]'  to 
be  remembered  chat,  in  speuking  of  artists  vhoBe  irorks  I  cannot  be  su^ 
poMd  to  bave  Bpcciall;  studied,  the  errors  I  fall  into  will  always  be  On 
the  aide  of  praise.  For,  of  course,  praise  is  most  likely  to  be  given 
nheo  the  thing  praiseil  is  above  one's  koowledge ;  and,  therefore,  as  out 
Icnonledge  increuBes,  aiich  things  may  be  found  less  praiscirorthf  (ban 
«  thought.  But  blame  can  only  be  justly  given  when  the  thing  blamed 
U  below  one's  level  of  ught ;  and,  practically,  I  never  do  blame  anything 
Bnm  I  have  got  well  past  it,  and  am  certun  chat  there  is  demonstnliilk 
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more  real  material  in  them  than  Flaxman's,  occasionally  show 
ing  true  fancy  and  power  ;  in  artistic  principle  they  are  nearl] 
as  bad,  «,nd  in  taste  worse.  All  outlines  from  3tataaryy  ba 
given  in  works  on  classical  art,  will  be  very  hurtful  to  you  if 
you  in  the  least  like  them  ;  and  nearly  all  finished  line  engrav- 
ings. Some  particular  prints  I  could  name  which  possess  in- 
Btructive  qualities,  but  it  would  take  too  long  to  distinguish 
them,  and  the  best  way  is  to  avoid  line  engravings  of  figured 
altogether.  If  you  happen  to  be  a  rich  person,  possessing 
quantities  of  them,  and  if  yov  are  fond  of  the  large  finished 
prints  from  Raphael,  CoiTeggio,  &c.,  it  is  wholly  impossible 
that  you  can  make  any  progress  in  knowledge  of  real  art  till 
you  have  sold  them  all — or  burnt  them,  which  would  be  a 
greater  benefit  to  the  world.  I  hope  that  some  day,  true  and 
noble  engravings  will  be  made  from  the  few  pictures  of  the 
great  schools,  which  the  restorations  undertaken  by  the  modem 
managers  of  foreign  galleries  may  leave  us ;  but  the  existing 
engravings  have  nothing  whatever  in  common  with  the  good  in 
the  works  they  profess  to  represent,  and  if  you  like  them,  you 
like  in  the  originals  of  them  hardly  anything  but  their 
errors. 

falsehood  in  it.  I  believe,  therefore,  all  my  blame  to  be  wholly  trust- 
worthy, having  never  yet  had  occasion  to  repent  of  one  depreciatory 
word  that  I  have  ever  written,  while  I  have  often  found  that,  with 
respect  to  things  I  had  not  time  to  study  closely,  I  was  led  too  far  by  sud- 
den admiration,  helped,  perhaps,  by  peculiar  associations,  or  other  de- 
ceptive accidents ;  and  this  the  more,  because  I  never  care  to  check  as 
expression  of  delight,  thinking  the  chances  are,  that,  even  if  mistaken^ 
It  will  do  more  good  than  harm ;  but  I  weigh  every  word  of  blame  with 
scrupulous  caution.  I  have  sometimes  erasea  a  strong  passage  of  blame 
from  second  editions  of  my  books ;  but  this  was  only  when  I  found  it 
pffended  the  reader  without  convincing  him,  never  because  I  repented 
»r  i^.  myself 


PinftUy,  yonr  judgment  will  be,  of  conrae,  mnch  affetted  Igi 
yoar  taste  in  literature.  Indeed,  I  know  many  persons  who 
have  the  purest  taste  in  literature,  and  yet  false  taste  in  art, 
and  it  is  tt  plienouienon  which  puzzles  me  not  a  little ;  but  I 
have  never  known  any  one  with  false  taste  in  books,  and  trae 
laste  in  pictures.  It  ia  also  of  the  greatest  importance  to  yon, 
lot  only  for  art's  sake,  but  for  all  kinds  of  sake,  in  these  dayf 
of  book  deluge,  to  keep  out  of  the  salt  swamps  of  literature, 
and  Ute  on  a  little  rocky  island  of  your  own,  with  a  spring  and 
a  lake  in  it,  pore  and  good.  I  cannot,  of  course,  suggest  the 
choice  of  yoDr  library  to  you,  every  several  mind  needs  differ- 
ent books  ;  but  there  are  some  books  which  we  all  need,  and 
assaj-edly,  if  you  read  Homer,'  Plato,  jEacbylus,  Hcroilotus, 
"ftute,'  Shakspeare,  and  Spenser,  as  ranch  as  you  ou-!it,  yo»( 
""l  not  require  wide  enlargement  of  shelves  to  right  and  left- 
"  them  for  purposes  of  perpetual  study.  Among  modem 
books,  avoid  generally  magazioe  and  review  literature.  Some- 
■^ea  it  may  contain  a  useful  abridgement  or  a  wholesome  pieoa 
"'  '^^^ttcism  ;  bnt  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  it  will  either  waste 
yoar  tji^g  q^  mislead  you.  If  yon  wgnt  to  understand  any  Enb--| 
jeet  -whatever,  read  the  best  book  npon  it  you  can  hear 
ot  a  review  of  the  book.  If  you  don't  like  the  first  book  yon 
^'  Seek  for  another  j  but  do  not  hope  ever  to  understand  the 
^JCct  without  pains,  by  a  reviewer's  help.  Avoid  especially 
™*t    class  of  literature  which  has  a  knowing  tone  j  it  ia  the 

^^%apDiBii'B,  If  not  the  originKl. 

^»rej'B  or  Caylej'fl,  if  not  Ihe  original.     I  do  not  know  which  ar 

'*6at  tranelations  of  Plato.     Eerodotna  and  ilschylna  can  only  be 

'°*^  in  the  oiiginal.     It  may  Been:  strange  tiiat  I  name  books  like  these 

*"  "  beginners :"  bnt  nH  the  greatttt  books  contain  food  for  all  Bgea 

*n  intelligent  and  rightly  bred  ^outh  or  giri  ong'it  Co  eluoj 
^^  *n  Tluo,  b;  the  time  they  ore  fifteau  or  uiteeu. 


I 
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most  poisonona  of  alL  Bvery  good  book,  or  piwe  at  book,  u 
Tall  of  adEairatioQ  and  ave ;  it  may  contua  firm  assertion  oi 
Btern  eatire,  bat  it  never  eneers  coidlj,  nor  asserts  hanghtilyj 
and  it  always  leads  yon  to  reverence  or  love  something  with 
yonr  whole  heart.  It  is  not  aJways  easy  to  distingnish  tht 
satire  of  tho  venomous  race  of  books  from  the  satire  of  tha 
noble  and  pure  ones  ;  bnt  in  general  you  may  notice  that  Ibe 
cold-blooded  Crnsiacean  and  Batracliian  books  will  sneer  at 
Bentimeut ;  and  the  warm-blooded,  human  books,  at  sin.  Then, 
ID  general,  the  more  you  can  restrain  your  serions  reading  to 
reflective  or  lyric  poetry,  history,  and  natural  history,  avoiding 
fiction  and  the  drama,  the  healthier  your  mind  will  become. 
Of  modern  poetry  keep  to  Scott,  Wordsworth,  Keats,  Crabbe, 
Tennyeon,  the  two  Brownings,  Lowell,  Longfellow,  and  Coven- 
try Patmore,  whose  "  Angel  in  the  House  "  is  a  most  finished 
piece  of  writing,  and  the  sweetest  analysis  we  possess  of  quiet 
modem  domestic  feeling  ;  while  Mrs.  Browning's  "  Aurora 
Leigh  "  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  greatest  poem  which  the  cen- 
tary  has  produced  in  any  language.  Cast  Coleridge  at  once 
aside,  as  sickly  and  usele^  ;  and  Shelley,  as  shallow  and  vor- 
bose  ;  Byron,  ontil  your  taste  is  fully  formed,  and  you  are  able 
to  discern  the  magnificence  in  him  from  the  wrong.  Never 
read  bad  or  common  poetry,  nor  write  any  poetry  yoareelf  ; 
there  is,  perhaps,  rather  too  much  than  too  little  in  the  world 
already. 

Of  reflective  prose,  read  chiefly  Bacon,  Johnson,  and  Helpe, 
Carlyle  is  hardly  to  be  named  as  a  writer  for  "  be^nnere," 
because  his  teaching,  though  to  some  of  ns  vitally  necessary, 
may  to  others  be  hurtful.  If  yon  understand  and  like  him, 
read  him  ;  if  he  ofiends  you,  you  are  not  yet  ready  for  him, 
and  perhaps  may  never  he  so  ;  at  all  events,  give  him  up,  aa 
yon  would  sea-bathing  if  yon  found  it  hurt  you,  till  yon  an 


itrongec.  or  fiction,  read  Sir  Charles  GrandisoD,  Scott'E 
novels,  Miss  Edgeworth'a,  and,  if  yon  are  a  young  lady, 
Uadame  de  Genlis',  the  Freucb  Miss  Edgoworth ;  making  these, 
I  mean,  your  coDEtant  companions.  Of  course  you  mast,  or 
will,  read  other  books  for  amuficmeot,  once  or  twice  ;  but  yon 
will  find  that  these  bare  an  element  of  perpetuity  in  them, 
eziEting  in  nothing  else  of  their  kind  ;  while  their  peculiar 
qaictness  and  repose  of  manner  will  also  be  of  the  greatert 
■valne  in  teacbiug  yoa  to  feel  the  same  characters  in  art.  Read 
little  at  a  time,  trying  to  feel  interest  in  little  things,  and  read' 
i.Dg  not  BO  much  for  the  sake  of  the  story  as  to  get  acquainted 
"vrith  the  pleasant  people  into  whose  company  these  writers 
Ijriiig  you.  A  common  book  will  often  giye  you  much  amuse- 
«3ient,  but  it  is  only  a  noble  book  which  will  give  yon  dear 
Iriends.  Remember  also  tliat  it  is  of  less  importance  to  you  in 
^onr  earlier  years,  that  the  books  you  read  should  be  clever, 
"tihan  that  they  should  be  right.  I  do  not  mean  oppressively  or 
«-epnlsively  instructive  j  but  that,  the  thongbts  they  eipreas 
ishonld  be  jnst,  and  the  feelings  tney  excite  generous.  Tt  is  not 
taecessary  for  you  to  read  ttie  wittiest  or  the  most  snggestiva 
t]OoIcB  ;  it  is  better,  in  general,  to  hear  what  is  already  known, 
^od  may  be  simply  said.  Much  of  the  literature  of  the  preseul 
^ay,  though  good  to  be  read  by  persons  of  ripe  age,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  agitate  rather  than  confirm,  and  leaves  its  readers  too 
ftequently  in  a  helpless  or  hopeless  indignation,  the  worat  possi- 
ble state  into  which  the  mind  of  youth  can  be  thrown.  It  may, 
tndeed,  become  necessary  for  you,  as  you  advance  in  life,  to  set 
^oar  hand  to  things  that  need  to  be  altered  in  the  world,  or 
^pply  your  heart  chiefly  to  what  mast  lie  pitied  in  it,  or  con- 
demned ;  but,  for  a  young  person,  the  safest  temper  is  one 
vererence,  and  the  safest  place  one  of  obscnri^.    Certunly 
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present,  and  perhaps  throngh  all  yoor  life,  jonr  teachers  art 
wisest  when  they  make  yon  content  in  qniet  virtue,  and  that 
literature  and  art  are  best  for  you  which  point  out,  in  common 
life  and  familiar  things,  the  objects  for  hopeful  labour,  and  for 
humble  loTe. 
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Fob  some  time  back  I  have  felt  the  want, 
amoug  Students  of  Drawing,  of  a  writtei  code 
of  accurate  Perspective  Law;  the  modes  of 
construction  in  common  use  being  various, 
and,  for  some  problems,  insufficient.  It  would 
have  been  desirable  to  draw  up  such  a  code 
in  popular  language,  so  as  to  do  away  with 
the  most  repulsive  difficulties  of  the  subject; 
but  finding  this  popularization  would  be  im- 
possible, without  elaborate  figures  and  long 
explanations,  such  as  I  had  no  leisure  to  pre- 
pare,  I  have  aiTanged  the  necessary  rules  in 
a  short  mathematical  form,  which  any  school* 
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boy  may  read  through  in  a  few  days,  after 
he  has  mastered  the  first  three  and  tLe  sixth 
books  of  Euclid, 

Some  awkward  compromises  have  been 
admitted  between  the  first-attempted  popu- 
lar explanation,  and  the  severer  arrangement, 
involving  irregular  lettering  and  redundant 
phraseology ;  but  1  cannot  for  the  present  do 
more,  and  leave  the  book  therefore  to  its 
trial,  hoping  that,  if  it  be  found  by  masters 
of  schools  to  answer  its  purpose,  I  may  here 
after  bring  it  into  better  form  * 

*  Some  irregularities  of  arrangement  have  been  admitted 
merely  for  the  sake  of  convenient  reference ;  the  eighth  problem, 
for  instance,  ought  to  have  been  given  as  a  case  of  the  seventh, 
but  is  separately  enunciated  on  account  of  its  importance. 

Several  constructions,  which  ought  to  have  been  given  as 
problems,  are  on  the  contrary  given  as  corollaries,  in  ordei 
to  keep  the  more  directly  connected  problems  in  closei 
sequence;  thus  the  construction  of  rectangles  and  polygons  in 
vertical  planes  would  appear  by  the  Table  of  Contents  to  hav# 
been  emitted,  being  given  in  the  corollary  to  Problem  IX. 
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An  account  of  practical  methods,  sufficient 
for  general  purposes  of  sketching,  might  in 
deed  have  been  set  down  in  much  less  space . 
but  if  the  student  reads  the  following  pages 
carefully,  he  will  not  only  find  himself 
able,  on  occasion,  to  solve  perspective  pro- 
blems of  a  complexity  greater  than  the  ordi- 
nary  rules  will  reach,  but  obtain  a  clue  to 
many  important  laws  of  pictorial  effect,  no 
less  than  of  outline.  The  subject  thus  exa- 
mined becomes,  at  least  to  my  mind,  very 
curious  and  interesting;  but,  for  students  who 
are  unable  or  unwilling  to  take  it  up  in 
this  abstract  form,  I  believe  good  help  will 
be  soon  furnished,  in  a  series  of  illustrations 
of  practical  perspective  now  in  preparation  by 
Mr.  Le  Vengeur.  I  have  not  seen  this  essay 
in  an  advanced  state,  but  the  illustrations 
shown  to  me  were  very  clear  and  good ;  and, 
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as  the  author  has  devoted  much  thought  to 
their  arrangement,  I  hope  that  his  work  wUl 
be  precisely  what  is  wanted  by  the  general 
learner. 


Studente  wishmg  to  pm^ue  the  subject 
Into  ite  more  extended  branches  wiU  find,  I 
believe,  Cloquet's  treatise  the  best  hitherto 
published.* 

*  Noayean  Traits  lil^mentaare  de  Perspeodye.    BachelM 
1828. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


W'Hjsa^-  you  begin  to  read  this  book^  sit  down  very  neai 
t"©  '^v^dow,  and  shut  the  window.  I  hope  the  view 
out  c>f  it  is  pretty;  but,  whatever  the  view  may  be, 
^®  sIxqU  find  enough  in  it  for  an  illustration  of  the 
°^^  X^xmciples  of  perspective  (or,  literally,  of  "look- 
ing tt^x-ough »» ). 

^y^:rj  pane  of  your  window  may  be  considered,  if 

yo^    oloose,  as  a  glass  picture;    and  what    you   see 

?^^S^  it,  as  painted  on  its  surfeoe. 

"^^4  if,  holding  your  head  still,  you  extend  your 

*^^   to  the  glass,  you  may,  with  a  brush  full  of  any 

^■^    colour,  trace,  roughly,   the  lines  of  the   land- 

^Pe  on  the  glass. 


^ot 


"^^t,  to  do  this,  you  must  hold  your  head  ^  ery  still. 
only  you  must   not  move  it  sideways,   nor    up 


^   down,  but  it  must  not  even  move  backwards  or 
^^■^^ds ;  for,  if  you  move  your  head  forwards,  you 
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will  see  more  of  the  landscape  through  the  pane* 
and,  if'  yoa  move  it  backwards,  you  will  see  lessi 
or  considering  the  pane  of  glass  as  a  picture,  when 

you  hold  your  head  near  it,  the  objects  are  painted 

> 

small,  and  a  great  many  of  them  go  into  a  little 
space;  but,  when  you  hold  your  head  some  distance 
back,  the  objects  are  painted  larger  upon  the  pane, 
and  fewer  of  them  go  into  the  field  of  it. 

But,  besides  holding  your  head  still,  you  must, 
when  you  try  to  trace  the  picture  on  the  glass,  shut 
one  of  your  eyes.  K  you  do  not,  the  point  of  the 
brush  appears  double;  and,  on  fiaxther  experiment, 
you  will  observe  that  each  of  your  eyes  sees  the 
object  in  a  different  place  on  the  glass,  so  that  the 
tracing  which  is  true  to  the  sight  of  the  right. eye 
is  a  couple  of  inches  (or  more,  accordmg  to  your 
distance  from  the  pane),  to  the  left  of  that  which 
is  true  to  the  sight  of  the  left. 

Thus,  it  is  only  possible  to  draw  what  you  see 
through  the  window  rightly  on  the  surface  of  the 
glass,  by  fixing  one  eye  at  a  given  pomt,  and 
neither  moving  it  to  the  right  nor  left    nor  up  nof 
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down  nor  backwards  nor  forwards.  Every  picture 
drawia  in  true  perspectird  may  be  considered  as  an 
opright  piece  of  glass,'*'  on  which  the  objects  seen 
ibroagh  it  have  been  thus  drawn.  Perspective  can, 
therefore,  only  be  quite  right,  by  being  calculated 
for  one  fixed  position  of  the  eye  of  the  observer; 
nor  will  it  ever  appear  dec^tively  right  unless 
seen  precisely  &om  the  point  it  is  calculated  for. 
Custom,  however,  enables  us  to  feel  the  rightness 
of  the  work  on  using  both  our  eyes,  and  to  be  sa- 
tisfied with  it,  even  when  we  stand  at  some  distance 
from  the  point  it  is  designed  for. 

Supposing  that,  instead  of  a  window,  an  unbroken 
plate  of  crystal  extended  itself  to  the  right  and  left 
of  you,  and  high  in  front,  and  that  you  had  a 
brush  as  long  as  you  wanted  (a  mile  long,  sup- 
pose), and  could  paint  with  such  a  brush,  then 
the  clouds  high  up,  nearly  over  your  head,  and  the 
landscape    far    away    to    the    right    and    left,    might 

*  If  the  glass  were  not  upright,  but  sloping,  the  objects  might 
itOl  be  drawn  through  it,  but  their  perspective  would  then  b€ 
different  Perspective,  as  conunonlj  taug^iit,  is  always  calculated 
for  a  vertical  plane  of  picture. 
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be  traced,  and  painted,  on  this  enormous  crystal 
field,*  But  if  the  field  were  so  vast  (suppose  a  mile 
high  and  a  mile  wide),  certainly,  after  the  picture 
was  done,  you  would  not  stand  as  near  to  it, 
to  see  it,  as  you  are  now  sitting  near  to  your  win- 
dow.  In  order  to  trace  the  upper  clouds  through 
your  great  glass,  you  would  have  had  to  stretch 
your  neck  quite  back,  and  nobody  likes  to  bend 
their  neck  back  to  see  the  top  of  a  picture.  So 
fou  would  walk  a  long  way  back  to  see  ihs 
great  picture  —  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  perhaps, — 
and  then  aU  the  perspective  would  be  wrong,  and 
would  look  quite  distorted,  and  you  would  discover 
that  you  ought  to  have  painted  it  from  the  greatei 
distance,  if  you  meant  to  look  at  it  from  that  distance. 
Thus,  the  distance  at  which  you  intend  the  observer 
to  stand  from  a  picture,  and  for  which  you  calculate 
the  perspective,  ought  to  regulate  to  a  certain  degree 
the  size  of  the  picture.  If  you  place  the  point  of 
observation  near  the  canvass,  you  should  not  make 

*  Supposing  it  to  have  no  thickness;  otherwise  the  images  would 
be  distorted  by  refraction. 
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the  picture  very  large :  vice  versa,  if  you  plaoe  the 
point  of  observation  far  from  the  canvass,  you  should 
not  make  it  very  small ;  the  fixing,  therefore,  of  thlfl 
point  of  observation  determines,  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience, within  certain  limits,  the  sizQ  of  yom 
picture.  But  it  does  not  determme  this  size  by  any 
perspective  law;  and  it  is  a  mistake  made  by  many 
writers  on  perspective,  to  connect  some  of  their  rules 
definitely  with  the  size  of  the  picture.  For,  suppose 
that  you  had  what  you  now  see  through  your 
window  painted  actually  upon  its  surface,  it  would 
be  quite  optional  to  cut  out  any  piece  you  chose, 
with  the  piece  of  the  landscape  that  was  painted 
on  it.  You  might  have  only  half  a  pane,  with  a 
single  tree ;  or  a  whole  pane,  with  two  trees  and  a 
cottage;  or  two  panes  with  the  whole  fermyard  and 
pond ;  or  four  panes,  with  farmyard,  pond,  and 
foreground.  And  any  of  these  pieces,  if  the  land- 
scape upon  them  were,  as  a  scene,  pleasantly  ccra- 
posed,  would  be  agreeable  pictures,  though  of  quite 
different  sizes;  and  yet  they  would  be  aU  calculated 
for  the  same  distance  of  observation. 
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In  the  following  treatise,  therefore,  I  keep  tht 
Bie  of  the  picture  entirely  undetermmed.  I  oon 
■ider  the  field  of  oanvaas  as  wholly  unlimited,  and 
on  that  condition  determine  the  perspective  law& 
After  we  know  how  to  apply  those  laws  without 
limitation,  we  shall  see  what  limitations  of  the 
sise  of  the  picture  their  results  may  render  ad- 
visable. 

But  although  the  size  of  the  picture  is  thus  inde- 
pendent of  the  observer's  distance,  the  size  of  the 
defect  r^esented  in  the  picture  is  not.  On  the 
contrary,  that  size  is  fixed  by  absolute  mathematical 
law;  that  is  to  say,  supposing  you  have  to  draw  a 
tower  a  hundred  feet  high,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant  from  you,  the  height  which  you  ought  to 
give  that  tower  on  your  paper  depends,  with  ma- 
thematical precision,  on  the  distance  at  which  yoo 
intend  your  paper  to  be  placed.  So,  also,  do  all  the 
rules  for  drawing  the  fonn  of  the  tower,  whatever 
it  may  be. 

Hence,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  in  beginning  a 
drawing  is  to  fix,   at  your  choice,  this  distance   of 
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observatiou,  or  the  distance  at  which  you  mean  to 
Btand  from  your  paper.  After  that  is  determined, 
all  is  determined,  except  only  the  ultimate  size  of 
your  picture,  which  you  may  /nake  greater,  or  less, 
not  by  altering  the  size  of  the  things  represented, 
but  by  taking  in  more^  or  fewer  of  them.  So,  then, 
before  proceeding  to  apply  any  practical  perspective 
rule,  we  must  always  have  our  distance  of  observa- 
tion marked,  and  the  most  convenient  way  of  marking 
it  is  the  following. 

FLACnrG  OF  THB  BIGHT-PODTT,  SIGHT-LINX,  STATION-POnrr, 

AND  OTAHON-LINB. 


Pig.  1. 


I.  The  Sight-Point, — ^Let  ▲  b  c  d,  i?ig.  x.,  ^^ 
slieet  of  paper^  the  larger  the  better,  though  per 
haps  we  may  cut  out  of  it  at  last  only  a  smaD 
piece  for  our  picture,  such  as  the  dotted  cirole 
N  o  p  Q.  This  circle  is  not  intended  to  limit  either 
the  size  or  shape  of  our  picture:  you  may  ulti- 
mately have  it  round  or  oval,  horizontal  or  upright, 
small  or  large,  as  you  choose.  I  only  dot  the  line 
to  give  you  an  idea  of  whereabouts  you  will  pro- 
bably like  to  have  it;  and,  as  the  operations  of 
perspective  are  more  conveniently  performed  upon 
paper  underneath  the  picture  than  above  it,  I  put 
this  conjectural  circle  at  the  top  of  the  paper, 
about  the  middle  of  it,  leaving  plenty  of  paper  on 
both  sides  and  at  the  bottom.  Now,  as  an  observer 
generally  stands  near  the  middle  of  a  picture  to 
look  at  it,  we  had  better  at  first,  and  for  simpli- 
city's sake,  fix  the  point  of  observation  opposite  the 
middle  of  our  conjectural  picture.  So  take  the  point 
s,  the  centre  of  the  circle  nop  q; — or,  which  will 
be  simpler  for  you  in  your  own  work,  take  the 
point  B  at  random  near  the  top  of  your  paper,  and 
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]  the  drole  m  o  r  q  round  it,  any  tdze  you  lik& 
Hen  the  point  S  is  to  represent  the  point  ofpoeiU 
Thioh  yoa  wish  the  observer  of  your  picture  to  place 
toaeyi,  in  lookmg  at  it.  Call  this  point  the  "Sight- 
Point." 


n.  The  SiGHT-Lnra. — ^Through  the  Sight-point,  a, 
draw  a  horizontal  line,  G  h,  right  acrosB  your  paper 
&om   side  to    side,    and    call    this    line    the    "  Sight- 

Thie  line  is  of  great  practical  ubo,  represent- 
mg  the  level  of  the  eye  of  the  observer  all  through 
the  picture.  Yon  will  find  hereal\er  that  if  there 
ia  a  horizon  to  be  represented  in  your  picture,  as 
of  diet^t  sea  or  phun,  this  line  defines  it. 


DL  The  Station  Link.— From  e  let  fall  a  per- 
pendicular line,  B  B,  to  the  bottom  of  the  paper,  and 
call  this  line  the  "  Station-Line." 

This    represents  the    line    on   which    the  observer 

nmde,  at  a  greater  or  leaa  distance  from  the  picture; 

wd  it  ought  to  be  imagined  as  drawn  right  out  from 
1* 
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Suppose  the  Station-line  b  t  to  be  continued,  01 
in  mathematical  language  ^*  produced,''  through  s, 
far  beyond  the  pane  of  glass,  and  let  p  q  be  a  tower 
or  other  upright  object  situated  on  or  aboye  this 
line. 

Now  the  apparent  height  of  the  tower  p  q  ia 
measured  by  the  angle  Q  t  p,  between  the  rays  of  light 
which  come  from  the  top  and  bottom  of  it  to  the  eye 
of  the  observer.  But  the  acbaal  height  of  the  image 
of  the  tower  on  the  pane  of  glass  ▲  b,  between  ub 
and  it,  is  the  distance  p'  q',  between  the  points  where 
the  rays  traverse  the  glass. 

Evidently,  the  &rther  from  the  point  t  we  place 
the  glass,  making  s  t  longer,  the  larger  will  be  the 
image;  and  the  nearer  we  place  it  to  t,  the  smaller 
the  image,  and  that  in  a  fixed  ratio.  Let  the  dis- 
tance D  T  be  the  direct  distance  from  the  Stations- 
point  to  the  foot  of  the  object.  Then,  if  we  place 
the  glass  a  b  at  one  third  of  that  whole  distance, 
p'  q'  will  be  one  third  of  the  real  height  of  the  object ; 
if  we  place  the  glass  at  two  thirds  of  the  distance,  as 
at  B  p,  p"  q"  (the  height  of  the  image  at  that  point) 
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win  be  two  thirds  the  height*  of  the  object,  and  so 
on.  Therefore  the  mathematical  law  is  that  p'  q' 
will  be  to  p  Q  as  B  T  to  B  T.  I  put  this  ratio  dearl} 
by  itself  that  you  may  remember  it : 

p'  q'  :  p  Q  : :  B  T  :  D  T 

or  in  words: 

p  dash  Q  dash  istoPQassxtODT 

In  which  formula,  recollect  that  p'  q!  is  the  height 
of  the  appearance  of  the  object  on  the  picture ;  p  q 
the  height  of  the  object  itself;  s  the  Sight-point;  x 
the  Station-point;  d  a  point  at  the  direct  distance 
of  the  object ;  though  the  object  is  seldom  placed 
actually  on  the  line  t  s  produced,  and  may  be  far 
to  the  right  or  left  of  it,  the  formula  is  still  the 
same. 

For  let  s.  Fig.  3.,  be  the  Sight-point,  and  a  b  the 
glass — here  seen  looking  doum  on  its  i^jper  edge^ 
not  sideW&ys; — ^then  if  the  tower  (represented   now, 

*  I  Bay  '*  height  *'  instead  of  "  magnitude,"  for  &  reason  stated  in 
Appendix  L,  to  which  70U  will  soon  be  referred.  Read  on  here  at 
tvewDtb 


/L 
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80  on  a  map,  by  the  dark  square),  instead   of  being 
at  D  on  the  lino  8  t  produced,  be  at  e,  to  the  right 

(or  left)  of  the  E^peetator, 
still  the  apparent  height 
of  the  tower  on  a  b  will 
be  as  b'  T  to  b  t,  which 
is  the  same  ratio  as  that 
of  B  T  to  D  T, 

Now  in  many  perspectiye 
problems,  the  position  of 
an  object  is  more  conveni- 
ently expressed  by  the  two 
measurements  d  t  and  d  b, 


T 


Fig.  8. 


than  by  the  single  oblique  measurement  b  t. 

I  shall  call  d  t  the  "  direct  distance  "  of  the  object 
at  B,  and  d  b  its  *^  lateral  distance.''  It  is  rather  a 
license  to  call  d  t  its  "  direct "  distance,  for  b  x  is 
the  more  direct  of  the  two ;  but  there  is  no  other 
term  which  would  not  cause  confusion, 
s  Lastly,  in  order  to  complete  our  knowledge  of  the 
position  of  an  object,  the  vertical  height  of  some 
point  in  it,  above  or  below  the  eye,  must  be  given ; 
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tiiat  is  to  say,  either  d  p  or  d  q  in  Fig.  2,*  :  this  ] 
■ball  call  the  "  vertical  ilistance  "  of  the  point  g^veDil 
in  all  perspective  problems  these  three  distances,  and'] 
Che  dimensions  of  the  object,  must  be  stated,  otlienl 
\me  the  problem  is  imperfectly  g^ven.      It  ought  not 
Co -be  reqnired  of  nn  merely  to  draw  a  roota  or  a 
church  in  perspectivs;  but  to  draw  this  room  from 
£AU  comer,  and   that   ohurch   on   that   spot,  in  pei 
^pective.     For   want  of  knowing  how  to  base  th^ 
*3rawing8  on  tlie  measurement  and  place  of  the  objeoti  J 
1.  have   known   practised    students  represent   a-  fiarisb^ 
^Iiurch,  certainly  in  true  perspective,  but  with  a  navO'l 
^•."bout  two  miles  and  a  half  long. 

It  is  true  that  in  drawing  landscapes  from  natm 
'V^le  sises  and  distances  of  the   objects  cannot  be  a 
*~ately  known.     When,  however,  we  know  how 
*iraw  them   rightly,  if  their  size  were  given,  we  havftd 
Vknly    to   assume    a   rational    approaamation  to  theii  i 


Htid  Q  being  points  indiostive  of  tho  place  of  tiie  tower'a  bosa 
p.  In  thifl  Qgure  both  are  aboro  ths  aght-lme ;  if  Ui«  tawer 
below  Uio   spectntur  both  troii'd   be   below  i^  and   tlierolbn 
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size,  and  the  resulting  drawing  will  be  true  euough 
for  all  intents  and  purposes.  It  does  not  in  the  least 
matter  that  we  represent  a  distant  cottage  as  eighteen 
feet  long  when  it  is  in  reality  only  seventeen ;  but 
it  matters  much  that  we  do  not  represent  it  as 
eighty  feet  long,  as  we  easily  might  if  we  had  not 
been  accustomed  to  draw  from  measurement.  There* 
fore,  in  all  the  following  problems  the  measurement 
of  the  object  is  given* 

The  student  must  observe,  however,  that  in  order 
to  bring  the  diagrams  into  convenient  compass,  the 
measurements  assumed  are  generally  very  different 
from  any  likely  to  occur  in  practice.  Thus,  in 
Fig.  3.,  the  distance  d  s  would  be  probably  in  practice 
half  a  mile  or  a  mile,  and  the  distance  t  s,  from  the 
eye  of  the  observer  to  the  paper,  only  two  or  three 
feet.  The  mathematical  law  is  however  precisely  the 
same,  whatever  the  proportions ;  and  I  use  such  pro- 
portions as  are  best  calculated  to  mak€  the  diagram 
clear. 

Now,  therefore,  the  conditions  of  a  perspective 
problem  are  the  following : 


INTBODUCTnOir.  1^ 

The  Sight-line  g  h  given,  Fig.  1. ; 
The  Sight-point  s  given ; 
The  Station-point  t  given ;  and 
The  three  distances  of  the  object,*  direct,  lateral, 
and  vertical,  with  its  dimensions,  given. 

The  size  of  the  picture,  conjecturally  limited  by 
the  dotted  circle,  is  to  be  determined  afterwards  at 
our  pleasure.  On  these  conditions  I  proceed  at  once 
to  construction* 


*  More  aocurately,  *'  the  three  distanoeB  of  any  foint,  either  m  tut 
o^ect  itBel^  or  indicative  otita  distanoe.'' 
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PROBLEM   L 


TO  VIZ  THE  POSITION   OF  A  GIVEN  POINT*^ 


0 


D 


Fig.  4. 

Let  p,  Pig.  4.,  be  the  given  point. 

Let  its  direct  distance  be  d  t  ;  its  lateral  distance 
to  the  left,  D  c ;  and  vertical  distance  beneath  the  eye 
of  the  observer,  o  p. 


*  More  accurately,  "  To  fix  on  the  plane  of  the  picture  the  appa- 
rent position  of  a  point  given  in  actual  position.*'  In  the  headings 
of  all  the  following  problems  the  words  "  on  the  plane  of  the  picture  ** 
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[Let  G  H  bo  the  Sight-line,  s  the  Sight-point,  and 
T  the  Station-point.]* 

It  is  required  to  fix  on  the  plane  of  the  picture  the 
position  of  the  point  p. 


Arrange  the  three  distances  of  the  object  on  joui 
paper,  as  in  Fig.  4.f 

Join  o  T,  cutting  g  h  in  q. 

From  Q  let  fell  the  vertical  line  q  p'. 

Join  p  T,  cutting  q  p  in  p'. 

p'  is  tlie  point  required. 

are  to  be  nnderstood  after  the  words  "  to  draw."  The  plane  of  th4 
picture  means  a  sui&oe  extended  indefinitely  in  the  direction  of 
the  picture. 

*  The  sentence  within  brackets  will  not  be  repeated  in  succeeding 
Btatemrsts  of  problems.    It  is  always  to  be  understood. 

f  1/  «rder  to  be  able  to  do  this,  you  paust  assume  the  distances 
to  be  «nall;  as  in  the  case  of  some  object  on  the  table:  how 
large  distances  are  to  be  treated  you  will  see  presently ;  the  mathe- 
matical principle,  being  the  same  for  all,  is  best  il^trated  first  on  a 
Bnall  scale.  Suppose,  for  instance,  p  to  be  the  corner  of  a  book  ol 
the  table,  seven  inches  below  the  eye,  five  inches  to  the  left  of  it,  and 
a  fix>t  and  a  half  in  advance  of  it,  and  that  you  mean  to  hold  youi 
finished  drawing  at  six  inches  fh>m  the  eye;  then  t  b  will  be  six 
{nches,  T  D  a  foot  and  a  hal^  d  o  five  mches,  and  o  p  seven. 
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If  the  point  p  is  above  the  eye  of  the  observeT 
instead  of  below  it,  o  p  is  to  be  meas^tred  apwarda 


c 

D 

Vf 

\ 

\ 

s 

» 

\ 

Hg.  6. 


from  0,  and  q  p'  drawn  upwards  from  q.    The  oon- 
struction  will^be  as  in  Fig,  6. 

And  if  the  point  p  is  to  the  right  instead  of  the 
left  of  the  observer,  d  c  is  to  be  measured  to  tiie  right 
instead  of  the  left. 
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The  figures  4.  and  6.,  looked  at  in  a  mirror,  will 
show  the  construGtion  of  each,  on  that  supposition. 

Now  read  very  carefully  the  examples  and  notes 
to  this  problem  in  Appendix  I.  (page  97).  I  have 
put  them  in  the  Appendix  in  order  to  keep  the 
sequence  of  following  problems  more  clearly  trace* 
able  here  in  the  text;  but  you  must  read  the  first 
Appendix  before  going  on. 
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PROBLEM   IL 


TO  DRA.W  A  BIGHT  LINE  BETWEEN  TWO   QIVEN    PODiTB 


c 


D' 


Fig.  6. 


Let  a  b,  Fig.  6.,  be  the  given  nght  line,  joining  the 
given  points  a  and  b. 

Let    the  direct,  lateral,  and  vertical  distances  of 
the  point  a  be  t  d,  d  c,  and  o  a. 
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Let  the  direct,  lateral,  and  vertical  distances  of  the 
jDoint  B  be  t  d',  d  o',  and  c'  b. 

Then,  by  Problem  I.,  the  position  of  the  point  a  on 
3ie  plane  of  the  picture  is  a. 
And  similarly,  the  position  of  the  point  b  on  the 
lane  of  the  picture  is  b. 
Join  a  b. 
Then  a  d  is  the  line  required. 


COROLLARY  L 

If  the  line  a  b  is  in  a  plane  parallel  to  that  of  the 
icture,  one  end  of  the  line  a  b  must  be  at  the  same 
irect  distance  from  the  eye  of  the  observer  as  the 
then 

Therefore,  in  that  case,  d  t  is  equal  to  d'  t. 
Then  the  construction  will  be  as  in  Fig.  7. ;  and  the 
student  will    find    experimentally  that    a    6  is    now 
parallel  to  a  b.* 


f  For  by  the  constrootion  a  t  :^  t  : :  b  T  :  6  t;  aud  therefore 
^lie  two  triangles  a  b  t,  a  (  t,   (hayicg  a  oommon  angle  A  t  b^) 
Bimilar. 
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And  that  adistoABasTBiBtOTD. 
0  CD 


Hg-T. 
Therefore,  to  draw  any  line  ia  a  plane  parallel  to  that 
of  the  picture,  ve  have  only  to  fix  the  posidon  of  one 
of  its  extremities,  a  or  b,  and  then  to  draw  from  a  or  A 
a  line  parallel  to  the  given  line,  bearing  the  proportion 
to  it  that  T  B  bears  to  T  D. 
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COROLLARY  H. 

If  the  line  a  b  is  in  a  horizontal  plane,  the  vertical 
distance  of  one  of  its  extremities  must  be  the  same  as 
that  of  the  other. 

Therefore,  in  that  case,  a  o  equals  b  g'  (Fig.  6.), 

And  the  construction  is  as  in  Fig.  8. 


0' 


D' 


In  Fig.  8.  produce  a  ^  to  the  sight-line,  cutting  the 

dght-line  in  y ;  the  point  v,  thus  determined,  is  called 

the  YANiSHnro-PoiNT  of  the  line  a  b. 

2 
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Joiu  r  y.    Then  tiie  student  will  find  experimentali} 
that  T  y  is  parallel  to  a  b.* 


COROLLARY  m. 

If  the  line  a  b  produced  would  pass  through  some 
point  beneath  or  above  the  station-point,  c  d  is  to 
D  T  as  c'  d'  b  to  d'  t;  in  which  case  the  point  c 
coincides  with  the  point  c',  and  the  line  a  6  is 
vertical 

Therefore  every  vertical  line  in  a  picture  is,  or  may 
be,  the  perspective  representation  of  a  horizontal  one 
which,  produced,  would  pass  beneath  the  feet  or  above 
the  head  of  the  spectator.f 

*  The  demonstration  is  in  Appendix  IL  Ajtide  L 

f  The  reflection  in  water  of  any  luminous  point  or  isolated  object 
(such  as  the  sun  or  moon)  is  therefore,  in  perspective,  a  vertical  line; 
since  such  reflection,  if  produced,  would  pass  under  the  feet  of  the 
spectator.  Many  artists  (Claude  among  the  rest)  knowing  sometlung 
of  optics,  but  nothing  of  perspective,  have  been  led  o<x»sionally  to 
draw  such  reflections  towards  a  pomt  at  the  centre  of  the  baM 
of  the  picture. 
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PROBLEM  IIL 


'O    PEND  THX  YANISHING-POINT   07   A  QTVmk   HORIZONTl^ 

LINE. 


B 


A 


G 


T 


^H 


Big.  9. 


A  B,  Fig.  9.,  be  tbe  given  line. 
From  T,  the  station-point,  draw  t  y  parallel  to  a  B, 
butting  the  sight-line  in  y. 

V  is  the  Vanishing-point  required.* 


•  The  student  will  observe,  in  practice,  that,  his  paper  lying  flat 
on  the  table,  he  has  only  to  draw  the  Ime  t  y  on  its  horizontal  sor- 
fiMse,  parallel  to  the  given  horizontal  line  A  B.    In  theory,  the  paper 


COROLLARY  L 

As,  if  the  point  b  is  first  found,  y  may  be  deteimined 
by  it,  BO,  if  the  point  y  is  first  found,  b  may  be  deter- 


Bhoold  be  vertical,  but  the  statdon-line  s  t  horizontal  (see  its  definitioii 
above,  page  10.) ;  in  which  case  t  t,  being  drawn  parallel  to  ▲  b,  wiU 
be  horizontal  also,  and  still  cat  the  si^^t-line  in  T. 

The  constniction  will  be  seen  to  be  founded  on  the  second  OaroI« 
larj  of  the  preceding  problem. 

It  is  evident  that  if  anj  other  line,  as  M  N  hi  Fig.  9.,  paralleL  to  ▲  B, 
occurs  m  the  picture,  the  line  T  v,  drawn  from  t,  parallel  to  M  v,  to 
find  the  vanishing-point  of  M  N,  will  oomcide  with  the  Ime  drawn  from 

t;  parallel  to  a  b,  to  find  the  vanishing-point  of  A  b. 

Therefore  A  b  and  h  n  will  have  the  same  vanishing-point 

Therefore  all  parallel  horizontal  lines  have  the  same  vanishing^' 
point 

It  will  be  shown  hereafter  that  all  parallel  indmed  lines  also 
have  the  same  vanishing-pomt ;  the  student  may  here  aooept  tiM 
general  conclusion  —  "  AU  paraUd  Unea  have  the  same  vamahmg' 
poiftV 

It  is  also  evident  that  if  a  b  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  pictore^ 
T  T  must  be  drawn  parallel  to  G  h,  and  will  therefore  never  cut  o  H. 
The  line  a  b  has  in  that  case  no  vanishing-point :  it  is  to  be  drawn 
by  the  construction  given  in  Fig.  7. 

It  is  also  evident  that  if  a  b  is  at  right  angles  with  the  plane  of  the 
picture,  T  V  will  coincide  with  t  s,  and  the  vanishing-point  of  ▲  B  wiO 
be  the  sight-point 
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mined  by  it.    For  let  a  b,  Fig.  10.,  be  the  given  lino, 
constmoted  upon  the  paper  as  in  Fig.  8.;    and  let  it 


B 


be  required  to  draw  the  line  a  b  without  using  the 
point  o^ 

Find  the  position  of  the  point  a  in  a.  (Pro^ 
blem  I.) 

Find  the  vanishing-point   of  a  b  in  v.     (Problem 

in.) 
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Join  a  Y. 

Join  B  T,  cutting  a  y  in  & 

Then  a  d  is  the  line  required.* 


COROLLARY  H. 

We  have  hitherto  proceeded  on  the  supposition  thi 
the  given  line  was  small  enough,  and  near  enough, 
be  actually  drawn  on  our  paper  of  its  real  size ;    as  i 
the  example  given  in  Appendix  I.    We  may,  howevi 
now  deduce  a  construction  available  under   all    dr 
cumstances,  whatever  may  be  the  distance  and  len: 
of  the  1'  le  given. 

From  Pig.  8.  remove,  for  the  sake  of  deamess,  th 
lines  c'  o',  b  v,  and  t  y;    and,  taking  the  figure 
here  in  Fig.  11.,  draw  from  a,  the  line  a  b  parallel  tcr 
A  6,  cutting  B  T  in  B. 


*  I  spore  the  student  the  fonnalily  of  the  redueUo  act 
tfhich  would  be  recessary  to  prove  this. 


\ 
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O' 


Kg.  11. 


Then  aBistoAsasaTistoAT. 


—  —  as  c  T  is  to  0  T. 


as  T  S  18  to  T  D. 


That  is  to    say,  a   b   is   the    sight-magnitude    of 


*  For  definition  of  Sight-Magnitude,  see  Appendix  L  It  oug^l 
«  have  been  read  before  the  student  comes  to  this  problem ;  but  I 
Defer  to  it  in  case  it  has  not 
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Tlierefore,  when  the  positioii  of  the   point  a 
Axed  in  a,  as  in  Fig.  12.,  and  a  v  is  drawn  to  t 


B 


vanishing-point;    if  we  draw  a   line    a   B   from 
parallel  to  ▲  b,  and  make  a  b  equal  to  the  sigf'^ 
magnitude  of  ▲  b,  and  then  join  b  t,  the  line  b  ^ 
will  cut  a  y  in  & 


So  U*- 


*^o  determine  the  length  of  a  i^ 
ki^'*  ^  line  ▲  b,  bat 
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only  a  b  parallel  to  it,  and  of  its  sight-magnitade ; 
which  is  a  great  gain,  for  the  line  ▲  b  may  be  two 
miles  long,  and  the  line  a  b  perhaps  only  two 
mches. 


COROLLARY  m. 

Li  Fig.  12.,  altering  its  proportions  a  little  for  the 
sake  of  deamess,  and  patting  it  as  here  in  Fig.  13., 
M  S  V 


T 


Fig.  18. 


draw  a  horizontal  line  a  n*  and  make  a  b'  eqaal  to 
a  B. 

Throngh  the  points  b  and  b  draw  b'  m,  cutting  th* 

2* 
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sight-line  in  m.      Join  t   v.      Now   the   reader   wiU 
find  experimentally  that  v  m  is  equal  to  v  t.* 

Hence  it  follows  that,  if  from  the  vanishing-point 
V  we  lay  off  on  the  sight-line  a  distance,  v  m, 
equal  to  v  t;  then  draw  through  a  a  horizontal 
line  a  n\  make  a  b'  equal  to  the  sight-magnitude  of 
A  B,  and  join  r'  m;  the  line  r'  m  will  cut  a  v  in  ^ 
And  this  is  in  practice  generally  the  most  convenient 
(ray  of  obtaining  the  length  of  a  b. 


COROLLARY  IV. 

Removing  from  tbe  preceding  figure  the  unneces- 
sary lines,  and  retaining  only  r'  m  and  a  v,  as  in 
Fig.  14.,  produce  the  line  a  r'  to  the  other  side  of 
a,  and  make  a  x  equal  to  a  r'. 

Join  X  5,  and  produce  x  5  to  cut  the  line  of  sight 
in  N. 

Then  as  x  r'  is  parallel  to  m  n,  and  a  r'  is  equal 
to  a  X,  V  N  must,  by  similar  triangles,  be  equal  to  'v  m 
(equal  to  v  t  in  Fig,  13.). 

•  The  demonstration  is  in  Appendix  II.  Article  II.  p.  137. 
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Therefore,  on  whichever  side  of  v  we  measure  the 
distance  v  t,  so  as  to  obtain  either  the  point  m,  or  the 
point  N,  if  we  measure  the  sight-magnitude  a  b'  or 
a  z  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  line  a  v,  the  line 
joining  b'  m  or  x  n  will  equally  cut  a  v  in  5. 


M 


N 


a 


R' 


Fig.  14. 


The  points  m  and  n  are  called  the  ^^Divroma- 
PoiNTs"  of  the  original  line  a  b  (Fig.  12,),  and  we 
resume  the  results  of  these  corollaries  in  the  fol* 
lowing  three  problnrafi 
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PROBLEM    IV. 


TO  TINP  THE  DIYIDING-POINTB  OF  ▲  QIVEN  HOBIZONIAI 

UNB. 


Let  the  horizontal  line  a  b  (Fig.  16.)  be  given  in 
position  and  magnitude.  It  is  required  to  find  its 
dividing-points. 

Find  the  vanishing-point  v  of  the  line  A  b. 

With  centre  v  and  distance  v  t,  describe  circle 
cutting  the  sight-line  in  m  and  n. 

Then  m  and  n  are  the  dividing-points  required* 

In  general,  only  one  dividing-point  is  needed  for  use 
with  any  vanishing-point,  namely,  the  one  nearest  a 
(in  this  case  the  point  m).  But  its  opposite  n,  or 
both,  may  be  needed  under  certain  drcumstances. 


QXVJSN  LINB  IN  HORIZONTAL  PULNB. 


S7 


PROBLEM       V. 


ro  DRAW  ▲  HORIZONTAL  LINE,  GIVEN  IN  POSITION  AND 
HAGNTnTDB,  BY  MEANS  OF  ITB  SIGHT-HAGNITUDB  ANP 
DIYEDINQ-POINTS. 


Fig.   16. 

Lbt  a  b  (Fig.  16.)  be  the  given  line. 

Find  the  position  of  the  point  a  in  a. 

Find  the  vanishing-point  v,  and  most  convenient 
dividing-point  m,  of  the  line  A  b. 

Join  a  V. 

Through  a  draw  a  horizontal  line  a  V  and  make 
a  V  eqnal  to  the  sight-magnitude  of  a  b.  Join  V  n^ 
cutting  a  V  in  ft. 

Then  a  ft  is  the  line  Required. 


? 


8 
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COROLLARY  L 


D 


B 


Fig.  11. 

Supposing  it  were  now  required  to  draw  a  line  ▲  o 
(Fig.  17.)  twice  as  long  as  ▲  b,  it  is  evident  that  the 
sight-magnitude  a  c'  must  be  twice  as  long  as  the 
right-magnitude  a  V ;  we  have,  therefore,  merely  to 
continue  the  horizontal  line  a  h\  make  V  c'  equal  to 
a  h\  join  c  m',  cutting  a  v  in  c,  and  a  c  will  be  the  line 
required.     Similarly,  if  we  have  to  draw  a  line  a  d. 
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three  times  the  length  of  ▲  b,  ad!  must  be  three  times 
the  length  of  a  h\  and,  joining  d!  vi^  ad  will  be  the 
line  required. 

The  student  will  observe  that  the  nearer  the  por- 
tions cut  off,  b  Cj  c  dj  &c.,  approach  the  point  v,  the 
smaller  they  become ;  and,  whatever  lengths  may  be 
added  to  the  line  a  d,  afld  successively  cut  off  from 
a  V,  the  line  a  v  will  never  be  cut  off  entirely,  but 
the  portions  cut  off  will  become  infinitely  small,  and 
apparently  "vanish"  as  they  approach  the  point  v 
hence  this  point  is  called  the  "  vanishing  "  point. 


COROLLARY  IL 

It  is  evident  that  if  the  line  a  d  had  been  given  ori' 
ginally,  and  we  had  been  required  to  draw  it,  and 
divide  it  into  three  equal  parts,  we  should  have  had 
only  to  divide  its  sight-magnitude,  a  <F,  into  the  three 
equal  parts,  ab'y  b'  c\  and  c'd\  and  then,  drawing  to  m 
from  V  and  c\  the  line  a  d  would  have  been  divided 
as  required  in  b  and  e.      And  supposing  the  original 
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line  A  D  be  divided  irreguUxrly  into  any  number  oi 
parts,  if  the  line  a  d!  be  divided  into  a  similar  num- 
ber in  the  same  proportions  (by  the  construction  given 
in  Appendix  I.),  and,  from  these  points  of  division, 
lines  are  drawn  to  m,  they  will  divide  the  line  a  d 
in  true  perspective  into  a  similar  number  of  propor- 
tionate parts.  * 

The  horizontal  line  drawn  through  a,  on  which  the 
sight-magnitudes  are  measured,  is  called  the   ^^Mea- 

And  the  line  a  dy  when  properly  divided  in  b  and 
c,  or  any  other  required  points,  is  sfud  to  be  divided 
**IN  PBESPBcnvB  RATIO"  to  the  divisions  of  the 
original  line  a  d. 

If  the  line  a  v  is  above  the  sight-line  instead  of 
beneath  it,  the  measuring-line  is  to  be  drawn  above 
also :  and  the  lines  b'  h,  e'  m,  ifcc,  drawn  dovm  to  the 
dividing-point.  Turn  Fig.  17.  upside  down,  and  it  will 
hIiow  the  construction. 
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il 


PROBLEM  VL 


TO  DRAW  ANY    TBIANGLB,    GIVEN  IN  POSHION    AHO 
If  AGNirUDE,   IN   A  HORIZONTAL  PLANS. 


c 


Fig.  18. 


Let  ABC  (Fig.  18.)  be  the  triangle. 

As  it  is  given  in  position  and  magnitude,  one  of  iti 
sides,  at  least,  must  be  given  in  position  and  magnl 
tude,  and  the  directions  of  the  two  other  rides. 
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Let  A  B  be  the  side  given  in  position  and  mag- 
nitude. 

Then  ▲  b  is  a  horizontal  line,  in  a  given  position, 
and  of  a  given  length. 

Draw  the  line  a  b,     (Problem  V.) 

Let  a  5  be  the  line  so  drawn. 

Find    V    and  v',    the  vanishing-points  respectively 
of  the  lines  a  o  and  b  o.     (Problem  III.) 

From  a  draw  a  v,  and  from  5,  draw  b  v',  catting  each 
other  in  c. 

Then  ab  cia  the  triangle  required. 

If  A  0  is  the  line  originally  given,  a  c  is  the  line 
which  must  be  first  drawn,  and  the  line  v'  b  must  be 
drawn  from  v'  to  e  and  produced  to  cut  a  b  in  b 
Similarly,  if  b  c  is  given,  v  c  must  be  drawn  to  c  and 
produced,  and  a  b  from  its  vanishing-point  to  6,  and 
produced  to  cut  a  c  in  a. 


KKCnUNBAB  QIXADBILATBRAIi  FIGURB. 


PROBLEM  VII. 


ro  DRA.W  ANY  BECTIUNBAB  QUADBILATBBAL  FIQVSE^ 
COYBN  IN  POSmOM  AND  KAONTTUDXy  IN  ▲  HOBIZONTAl 
PLANS. 


Let  a  b  o  d  (Fig.  19.)  be  the  given  figure. 
Join  any  two  of  its  opposite  angles  bj  the  line  b  a 
Draw  first  the  triangle  a  b  c.     (Problem  VI.) 
And  then,  from  the  base  b  o,  the  two  lines  b  d, 
0 1>,  to  their  vanishing-points,  which  will  complete  the 
figure.    It  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  diagram  of  the 
construction,  which  is  merely  that  of  Fig.  18.  dupli* 
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cated ;    another  triangle  being  drawn  on  the  line  a  c 
or  Ba 


COROLLARY. 

it  is  evident  that  by  this  application  of  Problem 
VL  any  given  rectilinear  figure  whatever  in  a  hori. 
lontal  plane  may  be  drawn,  since  any  sach  figure  may 
be  divided  into  a  number  of  triangles  and  the  triangles 
then  drawn  in  succession. 

More  convenient  methods  may,  however,  be  gene- 
rally found,  according  to  the  form  of  the  figure  re- 
quired, by  the  use  of  succeeding  problems ;  and  for  the 
quadrilateral  figure  which  occurs  most  frequently  in 
practice,  namely,  the  square,  the  following  construction 
is  more  convenient  than  that  used  in  the  present 
problem. 
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PROBLEM   VIIL 


YO  DKA^  A  SQIXABB,  GIVEN  IN  POSITION  AND  MAONITUDE, 

IN  A   HORIZONTAL  FLANS. 

D 


Fig.  90. 


A  B  0  D  (Pig.  20.)  be  the  square. 
As  it  is  given  in  position  and  magnitude,  the  position 
and  magnitude  of  all  its  sides  are  given. 
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Fix  the  positioii  of  the  point  ▲  in  a. 

Find  y,  the  vanishing-point  of  a  b;  and  m,  the 
dividicg-point  of  a  b,  nearest  s. 

]^^d  y',  the  vanishing-point  of  a  o;  and  k,  the 
dividing-point  of  a  c,  nearest  s. 

Draw  the  measuring-line  through  a,  and  make  a  b\ 
a  c\  each  equal  to  the  sight-magnitude  of  a  b. 

(For  since  a  b  c  d  is  a  square,  a  c  is  equal  to  a  b.) 

Draw  a  v'  and  c'  n,  cutting  each  other  in  c. 

Draw  a  v,  and  V  m,  cutting  each  other  in  & 

Then  ac^ah^  are  the  two  nearest  sides  of  the  square. 

Now,  clearing  the  figure  of  superfluous  lines,  we  have 
a  h^  a  Cy  drawn  in  position,  as  in  Fig.  21. 


Fig.  SI 
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And  because  a  b  o  d  is  a  square,  o  d  (Fig.  20.)  is 
parallel  to  a  b. 

And  aU  parallel  lines  have  the  same  vanishing-point 
(Note  to  Problem  m.) 

Therefore,  v  is  the  vanishing-point  of  o  d. 

Similarly,  v'  is  the  vanishing-point  of  b  d. 

Therefore,  from  b  and  c  (Fig.  22.)  draw  ft  v',  e  ▼, 
cutting  each  other  in  d. 

Then  a  ft  c  ^  is  the  square  required. 


COROLLARY  L 

It  is  obvious  that  any  rectangle  in  a  horisontal  plane 

iQay  be  drawn  by  this  problem,  merely  making  a  b',  on 

the  measuring-line,  Fig.  20.,  equal  to  the  right^magni- 

tude  of  one  of  its  sides,  and  a  c'  the  mg  tl  fdAgm  .  id* 

Oif  the  other. 
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COROLLARY  IL 


Let  a  b  e  dy  Fig.  22.,  be  any  square  drawi;  iiB 
perspective.  Draw  the  diagonals  a  d  ajodb  c^  cut- 
ting each  other  in  o.  Then  o  is  the  centre  of  th^ 
square.      Through  c,  draw    e  f  to    the    vanishing-'- 


point  of  a  by  and  ^  A  to  the  vanishing-point  of  a 
and  these  lines  will  bisect  the  sides  of  the  square, 
that  a  ^  is  the  perspective  representation  of  half  th 
dde  ab;  a  e  \a  half  a  c;  c  A  is  half  c  d;  and  bfi 
half  »  d. 
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COROLLARY  m. 


Since  a  b  o  b,  Fig.  20.,  is  a  square,  b  a  c  is  a  right 
augle ;  and  as  x  y  is  parallel  to  a  b,  and  i  v'  to  a  c, 
v'  T  V  most  be  a  right  angle  also. 

As  the  ground  plan  of  most  buildings  is  rectangular, 

it  constantly  happens  in  practice  that  their  angles  (as 

the  comers  of  ordinary  houses)   throw  the  lines  to 

the  vanishing-points  thus  at  right  angles ;  and  so  that 

this  law  is  observed,  and  v  t  v'  is  kept  a  right  angle, 

it  does  not  matter  in  general  practice  whether  the 

vanishing-points  are  thrown  a  little  more  or  a  little 

less  to  the  right  or  left  of  s;    but  it  matters  much 

that  the  relation  of  the   vanishing-points  should   be 

accurate.      Their  position  with  respect  to  s  merely 

causes  the  spectator  to  see  a  little  more  or  less  on  one 

side  or  other  of  the  house,  which  may  be  a  matter  of 

chance  or  choice ;   hut  their  rectangular  relation  deter 

mines  the  rectangular  shape  of  the  building,  which  is  an 

essential  point. 

8 


i 
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PROBLEM  IX. 


TO  DRAW  A  SQUABB  PILLAR,  GIVBN  IN  POSITION  ANB 
MAONrrUDE,  ITS  BASE  AND  TOP  BEING  IN  HORIZONTAL 
PLANES. 

Lbt  a  h,  Fig.  23.,  be  the  square  pillar. 

Then,  as  it  is  given  in  poation  and  magnitude,  the 
position  and  magnitude  of  the  square  it  stands  upon 


H 


e 


Fig.  24. 


must  be  given  (that 
is,  the  line  a  b  or  a  o 
in  position),  and  the 
height  of  its  side  a  b. 
Find  the  sight- 
magnitudes  of  A  B 
and  A  B.     Draw  the 


two  sides  ab^ac^  of  the  square  of  the  base,  by  Problem 
Vm.,  as  in  Fig.  24.    From  the  points  a,  ft,  and  c,  raise 
vertical  lines  a  e,  c/,  b  g. 
Make  a  e  equal  to  the  sight-magnitude  of  a  b. 
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Now  because  the  top  and  base  of  the  pillar  are  ia 
horizontal  planes,  the  square  of  its  top,  f  g,  is  parallel  tc 
the  square  of  its  base,  b  c. 

Therefore  the  line  b  f  is  parallel  to  a  c,  and  b  o 

to  A  B. 

Therefore  b  f  has  the  same  vanishing-point  as  a  c, 
and  B  o  the  same  vanishing-point  as  a  e. 

From  e  draw  e^to  the  vanishing-point  of  a  c,  cutting 
c/m/ 

Similarly  draw  6  ^  to  the  vanishing-point  of  a  6, 
^mtdng  b  g  ia  g. 

Complete  the  square  g  /  in  hj  drawing  ^  A  to  the 
'vanishing-p^t  of  e  /,  and  f  h  to  the  vanishing-point 
«f  e  gj  cutting  each  other  in  h.  Then  a  g  h  f  \a  the 
equare  pillar  required. 


COROLLARY. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  a  b  is  equal  to  a  u,  the  whole 
Ggore  will  be  a  cube,  and  each  side,  a efe  and  ae g  b^ 
>ri]l  be  a  square  in  a  given  vertical  plane.     And  b} 
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making  a  b  or  a  o  longer  or  shorter  in  any  given  pro* 
portion,  any  form  of  rectangle  may  be  given  to  either 
of  the  sides  of  the  pillar.  No  other  rule  is  therefore 
needed  for  drawing  squares  or  rectangles  in  vertical 
planes. 

Also  any  triangle  may  be  thus  drawn  in  a  vertical 
plane,  by  enclosing  it  in  a  rectangle  and  determining, 
m  perspective  ratio,  on  the  sides  of  the  rectangle, 
the  points  of  their  contact  with  the  angles  of  the 
triangle. 

And  if  any  triangle,  then  any  polygon. 

A  less  complicated  construction  will,  however,  be 
given  hereafter.'*' 

*  See  page  181  (n>to),  after  you  have  read  Problem  XVI 
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PROBLEM    X. 


TO    DBAW    A    PTRAMID,   GIVEN    IN    POSITION    ANX    MA» 
NZrUDE,  ON  A  SQUARE  BASE  IN  A  HORIZONTAL  PLANE. 

D 


B 


Let  a  b,  Fig.  25.,  be  the  four-sided  pyi'amid.  As  it  is 
given  in  position  and  magnitude,  the  square  base 
on  which  it  stands  must  be  given  in  position  and 
magnitude,  and  its  vertical  height,  c  d.* 

Draw  a  square  pillar,  a  b  g  e,  Fig.  26.,  on  the 
square  base  of  the  pyramid,  and  make  the  height 
of  the  pillar  a  p  equal  to  the  vertical  height  of 
the  pyramid  o  d  (Problem  IX.).    Draw  the  diagonals 

*  If,  instead  of  the  vertical  height,  the  length  of  a  d  is  given,  th« 
vertical  must  be  deduced  from  it  See  the  Exercises  on  this  Problem 
in  the  Appendix,  p.  106. 
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fig.    2S. 

a  r,  H  I,  on  tb«  top  of  the  sqaare  piUiir,  oatting  eaid: 
oUier  in  c.  Therefore  o  is  the  centre  of  the  sqnare 
»  o  H  I.     (Prob.  Vm.  Cor.  H.) 

Join  0  E,  o  A,  a  B. 

Then  a  B  o  b  is  the  pyramid  required.  If  tiie  base 
of  the  pyramid  is  above  the  eye,  as  when  a  sqnare 
spire  is  seen  on  the  top  of  a  charch-tower,  the  oon- 
itmotion  will  be  as  in  Fig  27. 


OUBVX  IN  HOBIZOIITAL  OR  YEBTIOAL  FLANB. 
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PfiOBLEM  XL 


DB4W  AJSn   CUBVB  IN    A    HORIZONTAL    OB    VBBTIOAI 

PLANE. 


E 


g 


F 


A  B,  Big.  28.,  be  the  curye. 
Enclose  it  in  a  rectangle,  o  d  b  f. 
Fix  the  position  of  the  point  o  or  d,  and  draw  thf 
ectangle.    (Problem  Vm.  CorolL  I.)* 

« 

*  Or  if  the  cuire  is  in  a  vertical  plane^  CoroU.  to  Problem  IX. 
a  rectangle  maj  be  drawn  in  any  position  round  any  given  curve, 
^IB  position  with  respect  to  the  curve  will  in  either  case  be  regulated 
^>y  convenienca  See  the  Exercises  on  this  Problem  in  the  Appendix; 
^116. 
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Let  o  D  E  F,  Fig.  29.,  be  the  rectangle  so  drawn. 

If  an  extremity  of  the  curve,  as  a,  is  in  a  sidt     -    ^ 
E        g       T     the  rectangle,  divide  the  si^** 

0  E,  Fig.  29.,  so  that  a  c  Ax^^ 
be  (in  perspective  ratio) 

AEasAoisto  Asin 
r     e     aj^ 

Fig.  29.  28.     (Prob.  V.  Cor.  11.) 


T- 


Similarly  determine  the  points  of  contact  of  the 
and  rectangle,  6,  jf,  g. 

If  an  extremity  of  the  curve,  as  b,  is  not  in  a  si^3^ 
of  the  rectangle,  let  fall  the  perpendiculars  b  a,  b  &  ^:^d 
the  rectangle  sides.  Determine  the  correspon 
points  a  and  b  in  Fig.  29.,  as  you  have  already 
rained  a,  b,  e,  and  /. 

From  6,  Fig.  29.,  draw  h  b  parallel  to  c  d*, 
from   a   draw   a   b   to   the   vanishing-point   of  i>       ^^» 
cutting  each  other  ii .  b.    Then  b  is  the  extremity 
the  curve. 

Determine  any  other  important  point  in  the  curve, 
p,  in  the  same  way,  by  letting  fall  p  q  and  p  r  on 
rectangle's  sides, 

*  Or  to  its  vanishing-point,  if  o  d  has  oda. 


f 


6 


_^^^xALi    irjLAMJS. 


OS 


Any  number  of  points  in  the  curve  may  be  thus 
determined,  and  the  curve  drawn  through  the  series ; 
in  most  cases,  three  or  four  will  be  enough.  Prac- 
tically, complicated  curves  may  be  better  drawn  in 
perspective  by  an  experienced  eye  than  by  rule,  as 
the  fixing  of  the  various  points  in  haste  involves 
too  many  chances  of  error ;  but  it  is  well  to  draw  a 
good  many  by  rule  first,  in  order  to  give  the  eye  its 
experience.* 


square. 

Draw  the  square,  and  as  a 
square  may  be   drawn  about 


E 


B 


COROLLARY. 

If  the  curve  required  be  a  circle,  Fig.  80.,  the  reel* 
angle  which  encloses  it  will 
become    a    square,    and   the 
curve  will  have  four    points 

of  contact,   a  b  c  n,   in  the      clf 1 W 

middle   of  the  sides  of  the 


A 

ilg.  30. 


^ —       — ^ 


G 


*  Of  oourse,  by  dividing  the  original  rectangle  into  any  nnmbei 
of  eqtial  rectanglefl,  and  dividing  the  pergpcctive  lectangle  dmilarlv 

8* 
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H    F 


B 


Q'    P 


a  circle  in  any  position,  draw  it  with  its  nearest  side,  b  Q| 
parallel  to  the  sight-line. 

Let  E  p,  Fig.  31.,  be  the  square  so  drawn. 

Draw  its  diagonals  e  f,  g  h  ;  and  through  the  centre 

* 

of  the  square  (determined  by  their  intersection)  draw 
A  B  to  the  vanishing-point  of  G  f,  and  c  d  parallel  to 
E  G.  Then  the  points  a  b  c  d  are  the.  four  points  of  the 
circle's  contact. 

On  E  G  describe  a  half  square,  e  l  ;  draw  the  semi- 

tbe  curve  may  be  approximately  drawn  without  any  trouble ;  but, 
when  accuracy  is  required,  the  points  should  be  fixed,  as  in  the 
problem. 
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drde  k  a  l  ;  and  from  its  centre,  b,  the  diagonals  b  b, 
B  a,  catting  the  circle  in  as,  y. 

From  the  points  x  y,  where  the  drde  cats  the 
diagonals,  raise  perpendiculars,  p  a^  q  y,  to  b  o. 

Prom  p  and  q  draw  p  p',  q  q',  to  the  vanishing-point 
of  a  J*,  catting  the  diagonals  in  971,  n,  and  0,  p. 

Then  m^  n^  Oj  p  are  four  other  points  in  the 
circle. 

Through  these  eight  points  the  circle  may  be  drawn 
by  the  hand  accurately  enough  for  general  purposes ; 
but  any  number  of  points  required  may,  of  course,  be 
determined,  as  in  Problem  XI. 

The  distance  b  p  is  approximately  one  seventh  of  b  o, 
and  may  be  assumed  to  be  so  in  quick  practice,  as  the 
error  involved  is  not  greater  than  would  be  incurred 
m  the  hasty  x>peration  of  drawing  the  circle  and 
diagonals. 

It  may  frequently  happen  that,  in  consequence  of 
associated  constructions,  it  may  be  inconvenient  to 
draw  B  G  parallel  to  the  sight-line,  the  square  being 
perhaps  first  constructed  in  some  oblique  direction. 
In  such  cases,  q  a  and  b  p  must  be  determined  in  per 


1 

] 
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spective  ratio  by  the  dividing-point,  the  line  b  q  being 
used  as  a  measuring-line, 

[Obs,  In  drawing-Fig.  31.  the  station-point  has  been  taken  much 
nearer  the  paper  than  is  usually  advisable,  in  order  to  show  the  cha' 
racter  of  the  curve  in  a  very  distinct  form. 

If  the  student  turns  the  book  so  tliat  £  a  may  be  vertical,  Fig.  31 
will  represent  the  construction  for  drawing  a  circle  in  a  vertical  plane, 
the  sight-line  being  then  of  course  parallel  to  a  l;  and  the  semicircles 
A  D  B,  A  c  B,  on  each  side  of  the  diameter  a  b,  will  represent  ordinary 
semicircular  arches  seen  in  perspective.  In  that  case,  if  the  book  be 
held  so  that  the  line  b  H  is  the  top  of  the  square,  the  upper  semicircle 
will  represent  a  semicircular  arch,  above  the  eye,  drawn  in  perspectiva 
But  if  the  book  be  held  so  that  the  line  a  F  is  the  top  of  the  sqtiare, 
the  upper  semicircle  wiU  represent  a  semicircular  arch,  bdow  the  eye, 
drawn  in  perspective. 

If  the  book  be  turned  upside  down,  the  figure  will  represent  a  drcle 
drawn  on  the  ceUmg,  or  any  other  horizontal  plane  above  the  eye : 
and  the  oonstmction  is,  of  course,  aocurate  in  every  oaae.] 
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PROBLEM  XII. 

TO   DIVIDS  A   CIBCLB  DRAWN  IN  PEBSPECIT7E  INTO  ANt 
GIVEN  NUHBEB  OF  EQUAL  PABTS. 

Le7  a  b,  Fig,  82.,  be  the  <nrcle  drawn  in  perspective. 
It  is  r^uired  to  divide  it  into  a  given  number  of  equal 
parts;  in  this  case,  20. 

Let  K  A  L  be  the  semicircle  used  in  the  construction. 
Divide  the  semicircle  k  a  l  into  half  the  number  of 
parts  required;  in  this  case,  10. 

Produce  the  line  b  o  laterally,  as  &r  as  may  be 
necessary. 

From  o,  the  centre  of  the  semicircle  b  a  l,  draw 
radii  through  the  points  of  division  of  the  semicircle, 
t>,  ^,  r,  &0.J  and  produce  them  to  cut  the  line  e  g  in 
p,  Q,  B,  Sdo. 

From  the  points  p  q  b  draw  the  lines  f  p',  q  q',  b  b', 
&c.,  through  the  centre  of  the  circle  a  b,  each  cutting 

the  circle  in  two  points  of  its  circimiference. 

Then  these  points  divide  the  perspective  circle  ai 
required. 


mnsioN  or  cibolb  into  equal  pabib. 
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If  from  each  of  the  points  p^  q^  r,  a  vertical  were 

raised  to  the  line  e  g,  as  in  Fig.  31.,  and  from  the  point 

where  it  cat  e  g  a  line  were  drawn  to  the  vanishing 

point,  as  Q  q'  in  Fig.  81.,  this  line  would  also  determine 

two  of  the  points  of  division. 

If  it  is  required  to  divide  a  circle  into  any  number 
of  given  tmequal  parts  (as  in  the  points  a,  b,  and  c, 
fig.  83.),  the  shortest  way  is  thus  to  raise  vertical 


Eig.  33. 

lines  from  a  and  b  to  the  side  of  the  perspective 
square  x  t,  and  then  draw  to  the  f  anishing-point, 
cutting  the  perspective  circle  in  a  and  d,  the  points 
required.  Only  notice  that  if  any  point,  as  a,  is  on 
the  nearer  side  of  the  circle  a  b  c,  its  representative 
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point,  a,  must  be  on  the  nearer  side  of  the  circle  ab  e, 
and  if  the  point  b  is  on  the  farther  side  of  the  cirde 
A  B  0,  &  most  be  on  the  &rther  side  of  ab  c.  If  any 
point,  as  0,  is  so  much  in  the  lateral  arc  of  the 
circle  as  not  to  be  easily  determinable  by  the  vertical 
line,  draw  the  horizontal  o  p,  find  the  correspondent 
p  in  the  side  of  the  perspective  square,  and  draw  p  c 
parallel  to  x  y,  cutting  the  perspective  drcle  in  e. 


COROLLARY. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  the  points  p',  q',  r,  &c.,  by  which 
the  circle  is  divided  in  Fig.  32.,  be  joined  by  right 
lines,  the  resulting  figure  will  be  a  regular  equilateral 
figure  of  twenty  sides  inscribed  in  the  circle.  And  if 
the  circle  be  divided  into  given  unequal  parts,  and  the 
points  of  division  joined  by  right  lines,  the  resulting 
figure  will  be  an  irregular  polygon  inscribed  m  th<a 
circle  with  sides  of  given  length. 

Thus  any  polygon,  regular  or  irregular,  inscribed 
in  a  circle,  may  be  inscribed  in  position  in  a  per 
speotive  circle. 


6QUABB  WITHIN  SQUABB.  6fi 


PROBLEM    XIII. 

rO  DBAW  A  SQUABS,  GIVEN  IN  MAGNITUIXE,  "VnTHlN  A 
LA30EB  SQUABE  GIVEN  IN  POSITION  AND  MAGNITUDE; 
THB  SIDBS   OF  THE  TWO   SQUABES  BEING  PABALLET 


Kg.  34 

Lkt  a  b,  Fig.  34.,  be  the  sight-magnitude  of  the 
side  of  the  smaller  square,  and  a  c  that  of  the  side 
of  the  larger  square. 

Draw  the  larger  square.  Let  d  b  f  g  be  the  squai*e 
so  drawn. 

Join  B  G  and  d  f. 

On  either  d  b  or  d  g  set  off,  in  perspective  ratio, 
D  H  equal  to  one  half  of  b  c.    Through  h  draw  h  k  tc 
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the  vanishing-point  of  d  b,  cutting  d  f  in  i  and  e  g  in 
K,  Through  i  and  k  draw  i  m,  k  l,  to  vanishing-point 
of  D  G,  cutting  D  F  in  L  and  s  g  in  h.    Join  l  h. 

Then  i  k  l  m  is  the  smaller  square,  inscribed  as 
required.* 


COROLLARY. 

If,  instead  of  one  square  within  another,  it  be  re- 
quired to  draw  one  circle  within  another,  the  dimen- 
sions of  both  being 
given,  enclose  each 
circle   in    a   square. 
^^*  Draw    the    squares 

first,  and  then  the  circles  within,  as  in  Fig.  36. 

♦  If  either  of  the  sides  of  the  greater  square  is  parallel  to  the 
g  p       plane  of  the  picture,  as  3  G 

in    Fig.    35..    p    G    of   course 
must   be   equal    to   a  o,    and 

B  0 

D   H   equal    to    — ,   and   the 
2 

OH  Q         construction    is    as    in    Fig 

Fig.  36  35^ 


TBUMCaTKQ  OON& 


PROBLEM    XIV. 

^^"O  DBAW  A  IBtrtTCATBD  CIBCUI.AIt  GONX,  GITBIT  IV 
POSITION  AMD  MAGNITODK,  THB  TEUTfCATIONB  BEING 
IK  HOBIZOHTAL  FI.AIIBS,  AND  THB  AXIS  Of  THB  OOm 
TSBHOAL. 

I^KT  A  B  o  D,  Mg.  87.,  be  the  portion  of  the  cone 


A    E 


Wig.   37. 


As  H  is  g^ven  in  mt^nitude,  Its  diameters  mnst  be 
^ren  st  the  base  and  samimt,  a  b  and  o  »;  and 
ita  vertical  height,  c  b.* 

*  Or  if  the  length  of  its  Bide,  A  o,  in  given  icstead,  taka  a  «,  Fig. 
17.,  oqual  to  half  the  excess  of  i  b  over  o  D ;  from  the  pmnt  t  nuae 
the  perpendicular  e  e.  With  centre  a,  and  distance  «.  c^  describe  e 
□rale  cutting  e  s  in  e.  Then  e»'mthe  verUcal  height  of  the  portion 
dT  cone  required,  or  □■. 


08 
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And  as  it  is  given  in  position,  the  centre  of  iti 
base  mnst  be  given. 

Draw  in  position  about  this  centre,*  the    square 

pillar  a/rf.  Fig.  38., 
making  its  height,  h  g^ 
equal  to  o  b;  and  its 
side,  a  d,  equal  to  a  b. 

In    the  square  of  its 
base,  a  h  c  d^  inscribe  a 
circle,    which    therefore 
is  of  the    diameter   of 
the  base  of  the  cone,  a  b. 
In  the  square  of  its  top,  e  f  g  h^  inscribe  concen- 
trically a    cii'cle   whose    diameter    shall    equal    o   d. 
(Coroll.  Prob.  XIH.) 

Join  the  extremities  of  the   circles   by  the  right 
fines  hl^nm. 
Then  Jelnnii&  the  portion  of  cone  required. 


^  The  direction  of  the  side  of  the  square  will  of  ooune  De  r^ 
lated  by  oonTenience. 


CTUNDEBS  AND  POLYGONAL  PUULBS.  69 


COROLLARY  L 

If  similar  polygons  be  inscribed  in  similar  positions 
m  the  circles  h  n  and  I  m  (Coroll.  Prob.  XII.),  and 
the  corresponding  angles  of  the  polygons  joined  by 
right  lines,  the  resulting  figure  will  be  a  portion  of  a 
polygonal  pyramid.  (The  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  38., 
connecting  the  extremities  of  two  diameters  and  one 
diagonal  in  the  respective  circles,  occupy  the  position 
of  the  three  nearest  angles  of  a  regular  octagonal 
pyramid,  having  its  angles  set  on  the  diagonals  and 
diameters  of  the  square  a  df,  enclosing  its  base.) 

If  the  cone  or  polygonal  pyramid  is  not  truncated, 
its  apex  will  be  the  centre  of  the  upper  square,  as  in 
Fig.  26. 


COROLLARY  IL 


If  equal  circles,  or  equal  and  similar  polygonb,  be 
inscribed  in  the  upper  and  lower  squares  in  Fig.  38., 
the  resulting  figure  will  be  a  vertical  cylinder,  or  a 
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vertical  polygonal  pillar,  of  given  height  and  diameter, 
drawn  in  position. 


COROLLARY  m. 

If  the  circles  in  Fig.  38.,  instead  of  being  inscribed 
in  the  squares  b  c  and  f  g^  be  inscribed  in  the  sides  of 
the  solid  figure  h  e  and  d  /,  those  sides  being  made 
square,  and  the  line  b  d  of  any  given  length,  the 
resulting  figure  will  be,  according  to  the  constructions 
employed,  a  cone,  polygonal  pyramid,  cylinder,  or 
polygonal  pillar,  drawn  in  position  about  a  horizontal 
axis  parallel  to  b  d. 

Similarly,  if  the  circles  are  drawn  in  the  sides  g  d 
and  e  c,  the  resulting  figures  will  be  described  about  a 

horizontal  axis  parallel  to  a  ft. 


INCLINED  LINES.  1\ 


PROBLEM   X7. 

to  DRAW  AN  INCLINED    LINE,   GIVEN    IN    POSITION    ANB 

HAGNITUDB. 

Wb  have  hitherto  been  examining  the  conditions  of 
horizontal  and  vertical  lines  only,  oi  of  carves  enclosed 
in  rectangles. 

We  most,  in  conclusion,  investigate  the  perspective 
of  inclined  lines,  beginning  with  a  single  one  given  in 
position.  For  the  sake  of  completeness  of  system,  I 
give  in  Appendix  11.  Article  HI.  the  development  of 
this  problem  from  the  second.  But,  in  practice,  the 
position  of  an  inclined  line  may  be  most  conveniently 
defined  by  considering  it  as  the  diagonal  of  a  rectangle, 
as  A  B  in  Fig.  39.,  and  I  shall  therefore,  though  at 
Bome  sacrifice  of  system,  examine  it  here  under  that 
condition. 

If  the  sides  of  the  rectangle  a  o  and  a  d  are  ^ven, 
the  slope  of  the  line  a  b  is  determined ;  and  then  its 
position  will  depend  on  that  of  the  rectangle.    If,  as 
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iu  Fig.  39.,  the  rectangle  is  parallel  to  the  picture  plane, 
the  line  a  b  must  be  so  also.  If,  as  in  Fig.  40.,  the 
rectangle  is  inclined  to  the  pieture  plane,  the  line  a  b 
will  be  so  also.  So  that,  to  fix  the  position  of  a  b,  the 
line  A  c  must  be  given  in  position  and  magnitude,  and 
the  height  a  d. 


Fig.  89. 

If  these  are  given,  and  it  is  only  required  to  draw  the 
tingle  line  a  b  in  perspective,  the  construction  is  entirely 
simple;  thus: — 
Draw  the  line  a  c  by  Problem  I. 

Let  a  c,  Fig.  41.,  be  the  line  so  drawn. 
From  a  and  c  raise  the  vertical  lines  a  d^ 
c  b.  Make  a  d  equal  to  the  sight-magni* 
tude  of  A  D.  From  d  draw  dh^o  the  van 
ishing-poiut  of  a  c,  cutting  h  cva.h. 
Join  a  h.    Then  a  ^  is  the  inclined  line  required. 


INGLmED  LINES. 
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If  the  line  is  indined  in  the  op-     D 
posite  direction,  as  d  c  in  Fig.  42.,  we 
have  only  to  join  d  c  instead  of  a  5 
in  Vig.  41.,  and  d  c  will  be  the  line 
required. 

I  shall  hereafter  call  the  line  a  g,  when  used  to 
define  the  position  of  an  inclined  line  a  b  (Fig.  40.),  th^ 
^  relative  horizontal "  of  the  line  a  b. 


Obsbbyatiok. 


In  general,  inclined  lines  are  most  needed  for  gable 
roo&,  in  which,  when  the  conditions  are  properly 
stated,  the  vertical  height  of  the  gable,  x  t,  Fig.  43., 
b  given,    and   the  base  Y'  B' 

line,  A  0,  in  position.  When    ^ 
these  are  given,  draw  a  c  ; 
raise  vertical  a  d  ;   make    -^ 
A  D  equal  to  sight,  magni- 
tude of  X  T ;  complete  the  Fig.  43. 
perspeotive-reotangle  a  d  b  c;   join  a  b  and  d  c  (as  by 
dotted  lines  in  figure) ;   and  through  the  intersection 
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of  the  dotted  lines  draw  yertical  x  r,  cattbg  d  b  in  r. 
JcMii  AT,  c T ;  and  these  Imes  are  the  sides  of  the 
gable.  If  the  length  of  the  roof  a  ▲'  is  also  given,  draw 
in  perspective  the  complete  parallelopiped  a'  d'  r  g, 
and  from  T  draw  t  r'  to  the  vanishing-point  of  a  a', 
cutting  d'  b'  in  t'.  Join  a'  t,  and  you  have  the  slope 
of  the  farther  aide  of  the  roo£ 

The  construction  above  the  eye  is  as  in  Fig.  44  ;  the 
roof  is  reversed  in  direction  merely  to  &miliarise  the 
student  with  the  Afferent  aspects  of  its  lines. 


1%.  44. 
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PROBIEM  XVI. 

lO    FIND    THE  VANISHING-POINT    OF  A    GIVEN    INOMNBD 

LINE. 

If,  in  Fig.  43.  or  Fig.  44.,  the  lines  a  t  and  a'  t'  be 
produced,  the  student  will  find  that  they  meet. 

Let  p.  Fig.  46.,  be  the  point  at  which  they  meet. 

From  p  let  fell  the  vertical  p  v  on  the  sight-line, 
cutting  the  sight-line  in  v. 

Then  the  student  will  find  experimentally  that  v  is 
the  vanishing-point  of  the  line  a  c* 

Complete  the  rectangle  of  the  base  a  o',  by  drawing 
a'  o'  to  V,  and  c  c'  to  the  vanishing-point  of  a  a'. 

Join  t'  c'. 

Now  if  Y  c  and  V  c'  be  produced  downward^  the 
student  will  find  that  they  meet. 

Let  them  be  produced,  and  meet  in  p'. 

Rroduoe  p  v,  and  it  will  be  found  to  pass  through 
the  point  p'. 

*  The  demonstration  is  in  Appendix  II.  Article  IH 
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Therefore  if  a  t  (or  c  y),  Fig.  46.,  be  any  inclined 
line    drawn    in    perspective    by    Problem    XY.,    and 


FiK  4:) 
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h  c  the  relative  horizontal  (a  o  in  Figs.  39,  40.),  also 
drawn  in  perspective. 

Through  v,  the  vanishing-point  of  a  c,  draw  the 
vertical  p  p'  upwards  and  downwards. 

Produce  a  y  (or  c  y),  cutting  p  p'  in  p  (or  p'). 

Then  p  is  the  vanishing-point  of  a  y  (or  p'  of  c  y). 

The  student  will  observe  that,  in  order  to  find  the 
point  p  by  this  method,  it  is  necessary  first  to  draw  a 
portion  of  the  given  inclined  line  by  Problem  XV. 
Practically,  it  is  always  necessary  to  do  so,  and,  there- 
fore, I  give  the  problem  in  this  form. 

Theoretically,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  analysis  of 
the  problem,  the  point  p  should  be  found  by  draw- 
ing a  line  fi'om  the  station-point  parallel  to  the  given 
inclined  line;  but  there  is  no  practical  means  of 
drawing  such  a  line;  so  that  in  whatever  terms  the 
problem  may  be  given,  a  portion  of  the  inclined  line 
(a  Y  or  c  y)  must  always  be  drawn  in  perspective  before 
p  can  be  found. 
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PROBLEM  XVII. 

TO    FIND    THB    DIVIDIKQ-POINTS    OF    A    OIVXN    INOLOnBD 

UNB. 
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Pig.  46. 

Let  p,  Fig.   46.,  be  the  vanishing-point  of  the   in 
clined  line,  and  v  the  vanishing-point  of  the  relative 
horizontal. 

Find  the  dividing-points  of  the  relative  horizontal, 
D  and  d'. 

Through  r  draw  the  horizontal  line  x  y. 

With  centre  p  and  distance  d  p  describe  the  two  arof 
D  X  and  d'  y,  cutting  the  line  x  y  in  x  and  y. 
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Then  x  and  y  are  the  dividing-points  of  the  in* 
olined  line.* 

Oha.  The  dividing-points  found  by  the  above 
rule,  used  with  the  ordinary  measuring-line,  will  lay 
off  distances  on  the  retiring  inclined  line,  as  the 
ordinary  dividing-points  lay  them  off  on  the  retiring 
horizontal  line. 

Another  dividing-point,  peculiar  in  its  application,  is 
flometimes  useful,  and  is  to  be  found  as  follows : 


C 


Kg.  47. 


Jjet  A  B,  Fig.  47.,  be  the  given  inclined  line  drawn  in 

^*8pective,  and  a  c  the  relative  horizontal 

*  The  demonstration  is  in  Appendix  II.,  p.  138. 
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Find  the  vanishiDg-poiDts,  v  and  b,  of  /l  c  and  a  b_ 
1),  the  dividing-point  of  a  c  y  and  the  sight-magnitude 
of  A  c  on  the  measuring-line,  or  a  c. 

From  D  erect  the  perpendicular  d  p. 

Join  c  B,  and  produce  it  to  cut  d  e  in  f.    Join  b  f. 

Then,  by  similar  triangles,  d  f  is  equal  to  e  v,  and  e  m 
is  parallel  to  d  v. 

Hence  it  follows  that  if  from  d,  the  dividing-point  oi 
A  c,  we  raise  a  perpendicular  and  make  d  f  equal  to  e 
a  line  c  f,  drawn  from  any  point  c  on  the  measuring-lint 
to  F,  will  mark  the  distance  a  b  on  the  inclined  lint_-^^  ^ 
A  B  being  the  portion  of  the  given  inclined  line  whicM-'g^  -^^ 
forms  the  diagonal  of  the  vertical  rectangle  of 
A  G  is  the  base. 
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PROBLEM  XVIII. 

lO    FEND    THE    SIGHT-LINE    OF    AN    INCLINED     PLANE    19 
WHICH  TWO  LINES  AEE  GIVEN  IN  POSITION.* 

As  in  order  to  fix  the  position  of  a  line  two  points  in  it 
must  be  given,  so  in  order  to  fix  the  position  of  a  plane, 
two  lines  in  it  must  be  given. 

Let  the  two  lines  be  a  b  and  c  d,  Fig.  48. 

As  they  are  given  in  position,  the  relative  horizontaJs 
A  E  and  c  F  must  be  given. 

Then  by  Problem  XVI.  the  vanishing-point  of  a  b  is 
V,  and  of  c  d,  v'. 

Join  V  v'  and  produce  it  to  cut  the  sight-line 
bx. 

Then  v  x  is  the  sight-line  of  the  inclined  plane. 

Like  the  horizontal  sight-line,  it  is  of  indefinite 
length;  and  may  be  produced  in  either  direction  a6 


*  Read  the  Article  on  this  problem  in  the  Appendix,  p.  132,  before 
inyeetigating  the  problem  itselC 

4* 
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Fig.  48. 


occasion  requires,  crossing  the  horizontal  line  of  oghti 
if  the  plane  continues  downward  in  that  direction. 

X  is  the  vanishing-point  of  all  horizontal  lines  in  the 
inclined  plane. 
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PROBLEM  XIX. 


^91KD  THB  VANISHINa-POINT  OF  STEEPSST  LINB8  IN  AM 
OrcUNED  VULNB  WHOSE  SiaHT-IJNS  IB  GIYXSr. 


liET  V  X,  Fig,  49.,  be  the  given  sight-line. 

Produce  it  to  cut  the  horizontal  sight-line  in  z. 

Therefore  z  is  the  vanishing-point  of  horizontal  lines 
in  the  g^ven  inclined  plane.     (Problem  XVULl.) 
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Join  T  X,  and  draw  x  r  at  right  angles  to  t  x. 

Therefore  y  is  the  rectangular  vanishing-point  ccrre^ 
ponding  to  x.* 

From  Y  erect  the  vertical  y  p,  cutting  the  sight-lin 
of  the  inclined  plane  in  p. 

Then  p  is  the  vanishing-point  of  steepest  lines  i 
the  plane. 

All  lines  drawn  to  it,  as  q  p,  b  p,  n  p,  &o^  are  th 
steepest  possible  in  the  plane ;  and  all  lines  drawn  to 
as  Q  X,  o  X,  <&c.,  are  horizontal,  and  at  right  angles 
the  lines  p  q,  p  b,  &c, 

*  That  is  to  saj,  the  vanishing-point  of  horizontal  JhoB  dmwn 
light  angles  to  the  lines  whose  vanishing-point  is  X. 


VANISHINQ-POINT  OF  STEEPEST  LINEa  8d 


PROBLEM  XX. 


rO    visit    TUB  VANISHING-POINT    OP    LINES    FBSPENDICU- 
LAR  TO   THE  SUBFAGB   OF  A  GIVEN  INCLINED  PLANE. 

As  the  inclined  plane  is  given,  one  of  its  steepest  Iine& 
must  be  given,  or  may  be  ascertained. 

Let  A  B,  Fig.  60.,  be  a  portion  of  a  steepest  line 
in  the  given  plane,  and  v  the  vanishing-point  of  its 
relative  horizontal. 

Through  v  draw  the  vertical  g  f  upwards  and 
downwards. 

From  A  set  off  any  portion  of  the  relative  horizontal 
4  G,  and  on  A  c  describe  a  semicircle  in  a  vertical  plane, 
4  D  G,  cutting  A  B  in  B. 

Join  E  G,  and  produce  it  to  cut  g  f  in  f. 

Then  f  is  the  vanishing-point  required. 

For,  because  a  b  g  is  an  angle  in  a  semicircle,  it  is 
a  right  angle;  and  therefore  the  line  e  f  is  at  right 


t  ■. 
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Fig.  50. 


angles  to  the  line  a  b;  and  similarly  all  lines  draw^^ 
to  F,  and  therefore  parallel  to  e  f,  are  at  right  angles  ^ 
with  any  line  which  cuts  them,  drawn  to  the  vanishini 
point  of  A  & 
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And  because  the  semicircle  a  d  c  is  in  a  vertical 
plane,  and  its  diameter  a  c  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
horizontal  lines  traversing  the  surface  of  the  inclined 
plane,  the  line  e  c,  being  in  this  semicircle,  is  also  at 
right  angles  to  such  traversing  lines.  And  therefore 
the  line  e  c,  being  at  right  angles  to  the  steepest  lines 
in  the  plane,  and  to  the  horizontial  lines  in  it,  is  perpen- 
dicular to  itri  sur&ce. 


u 
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Thb  preceding  series  of  constructions,  with  the  exam 
pies  in  the  first  Article  of  the  Appendix,  put  it  in  the 
power  of  the  student  to  draw  any  form,  however 
complicated,*  which  does  not  involve  intersection  of 
curved  surfaces.  I  shall  not  proceed  to  the  analysis 
of  any  of  these  more  complex  problems,  as  they  are 
entirely  useless  in,  the  ordinary  practice  of  aitists. 
For  a  few  words  only  I  must  ask  the  reader's  further 
patience,  respecting  the  general  placing  and  scale  of  the 
picture. 

As  the  horizontal  sight-line  is  drawn  through  the 
sight-point,  and  the  sight-point  is  opposite  the  eye, 
the    sight-line    is  always    on    a  level   with    the    eye. 

*  As  in  algebraic  science,  much  depends,  in  complicated  perspec- 
tive, on  the  student's  ready  invention  of  expedients,  and  on  his  quick 
sight  of  the  shortest  way  in  which  the  solutioi.  may  be  accomplislKX^ 
when  there  are  several  ways. 
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Above    and    below  the    sight-line,  the    eye    compre- 
hends,  as  it  is  raised  or    depressed  while  the  head 
ifi    held    upright,    about    an    equal    space;    and,   on 
each  side  of  the  sight-point,  about  the  same  space  in 
easily  seen  without  turning  the  head;   so  that  if  a 
picture  represented  the  true  field  of  easy  vision,  it 
ought  to  be  circular,  and  have  the  sight-point  in  its 
centre.     But  because  some  parts  of  any  given  view 
are  usually  more  interesting  than  others,  either  the 
uninteresting  parts  are  left  out,   or  somewhat  more 
than  would  generally  be  seen  of  the  interesting  paitd 
is  included,  by  moving    the    field  of  the  picture  a 
little   upwards   or   downwards,    so   as   to   throw   the 
sight-point    low    or    high.      The    operation    will    be 
understood  in  a  moment   by  cutting  an  aperture  in 
a  piece  of  pasteboard,  and  moving  it  up  and  down 
in  front  of  the  eye,    without  moving  the  eye.      It 
will  be  seen  to  embrace    sometimes  the  low,   some- 
limes   the   high    objects,  without   altering   their   per- 
spective,  only  the  eye  will  be    opposite    the    lower 
part  of  the  aperture  when  it  sees  the  higher  objects, 
and  vice  versd. 
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There    is    no    reason,  in  the  laws  of  perspective 
whj  the  picture  should  not  be  moved  to  the  righ' 
or  left  of  the  sight-point,  as  well  as  up  or  down 
But     there     is     this     practical    reason.       The     m 
ment    the    spectator    sees    the    horizon  in  a  pict 
high,  he  tries  to  hold  his  head  high,   that  is,   in  i 
right  place.      When  he  sees  the  horizon  in  a  pict 
low,  he  similarly  tries  to  put  his  head  low.    But,  i 
the   sight-point  is  thrown  to  the  left  hand  or  rigi 
hand,  he  does  not  understand  that  he  is  to  step 
little  to  the  right  or  left ;  and  if  he  places  himself 
usual,  in  the  middle,  all  the  perspective  is.  distort 
Hence  it  is  generally  unadvisable  to  remove  the  sig 
point  laterally,  from  the  centre  of  the  picture. 
Dutch  painters,  however,  fearlessly  take  the  licen 
of  placing  it  to  the  right  or  left ;  and  often  with  go 
effect. 

The  rectilinear    limitation  of  the  sides,    top, 
base   of  the  picture  is  of  course  quite  arbitrary,  ^=^ 
the    space    of    a    landscape    would    be    which    w 
seen    through  a  window;    less  or    more  being 
at  the  spectator's  pleasm^e,  as  he  retires  or  advan 
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The  distauce  of  the  Btation-poitii  ia  iiot  so  arbi- 
trary. In  ordiniuy  cases  it  should  not  be  less  than 
thfl  intended  greatest  dimetisioa  (height  or  breadth) 
of  the  picture.  In  most  works  by  the  gieat  masteia 
it  ia  more ;  they  not  only  calculate  on  th^  pictures 
b^ng  seen  at  considerable  distances,  but  they  like 
breadth  of  mass  in  buUdings,  and  dislike  the  sharp 
aogles  whioli  always  result  irom  station-points  ut  short 
^stances.* 

Wbenever  perspective,  done  by  true  rule,  lookti 
'  vrong,  it  is  always  because  the  station-point  is  too  near 
Determine,  In  the  outset,  at  what  distance  the  spectator 
is  likely  to  examine  the  work,  and  never  use  a  station- 
point  within  a  less  diatnnce. 

There  is  yet  another  and  a  very  important  reason, 
not  only  for  care  in  pladog  the  station-point,  but  for 
that  accurate  calculation  of  distance  and  observance 
of  me.iaurement  which  have  been  insisidd  on  through- 

*  Tdb  greatest  nuuiters  are  also  foud  of  puraUol  pen^peccive,  that  ii 
to  sa7,  of  having  ODo  aide  of  their  buildings  frosting  tham  Full,  aaA 
thareEire  unnill^l  lo  the  picture  plane,  while  the  othnr  side  ranisliei 
lo  tbe  eigfat-poJQt,  Thi^  lb  almost  bIwqjb  iluue  lu  li^ue  tmck-gruuiida 
tMUring  simple  aud  balanced  lines. 
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oui  ihic  work.  All  drawings  o!  obiecw  on  a  redac 
Boale  are,  if  rightly  executed,  drawings  ot  lUe 
pGaranoe  ot  the  object  &t  the  distance  which  in 
pers|>ectiTe  reUnueB  it  to  that  scale.  They  aru  not 
rntaU  drawings  ot  the  object  seen  near,  but  drawings 
the  real  ttze  of  the  object  seen  fax  oS.  Thus  if  yom 
draw  a  mountEun  in  a  landscape,  three  Inches  high^ 
you  do  not  redaoe  all  the  features  of  the  near 
mountain  so  as  to  come  into  three  inches  of  paper- 
You  could  not  do  that.  All  that  you  can  do  is  tc^ 
give  the  appearance  of  the  mountdn,  when  it  is 
far  off  that  three  inches  of  paper  would  really  hide 
it  from  you.  It  is  predaely  the  aame  in  drawing 
any  other  ohject.  A  &ce  can  no  more  be  reduced 
in  scale  than  a  mountain  can.  It  is  infinitely 
delicate  already;  it  can  only  be  quite  rightly  ren- 
dered on  its  own  scale,  or  at  least  on  the  slightly 
diminished  scale  which  would  be  fixed  by  placing 
the  plate  of  glass,  supposed  to  represent  the  field 
of  the  picture,  dose  to  the  figures.  Correggio  and 
Raphael  were  both  fond  of  this  slightly  subdued 
magnitude   of    figure.      Colossal    p.iiuliug,    in     which 
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d/orreggio    excelled    all    others,    is    usually  the    en- 

ement  of  a  small  picture    (as  a  colossal  sculpture 

of  a  smal  statue),  in  order  to   permit  the  subject 

<3f  it  to  be  discerned  at  a  distance.      The  treatment 

of  colossal  (as  distinguished  from  ordinary)  paintings 

"^jrill    depend    therefore,   in   general,    on  the  principles 

^yf  optics  more  than  on  those  of  perspective,  though, 

occasionally,   portions   may  be  represented  as  if  they 

"^rere    the    projection    of    near    objects    on    a  plane 

T)ehind   them.      In   all  points  the   subject   is  one  of 

^eat    difficulty   and    subtlety;    and   its    examination 

^oes  not  fall  within  the  compass  of  this  essay. 

Lastly,    it    will    follow  from    these    considerations, 

snd   the   conclusion   is  one  of  great  practical  import- 

^mce,  that,   though   pictures   may   be   enlarged,   they 

cannot   be   reduced,  in   copying   them.     All  attempts 

to    engrave  pictures  completely  on    a  reduced   scale 

are,  for  this   reason,    nugatory.     The   best   that    can 

be    done   is   to  give  the  aspect  of  the  picture  at  the 

distance    which    reduces    it    in     perspective     to    the 

flize  required ;   or,  in  other  words,  to  make  a  drawiug 

of  the   distant   effect    of  the    picture.      Good    paint 
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ingy  like  nature's  own  work,  is  infinite,   and   unre- 
duoeable. 

I  wish  this  book  had  less  tendency  towards  the 
infinite  and  unreduceable.  It  has  so  &.r  exceeded 
the  limits  I  hoped  to  give  it,  that  I  doubt  not  the 
reader  will  pardon  an  abruptness  of  conclusion, 
and  be  thankful,  as  I.  am  myself  to  get  to  aa  end 
on  any  tenns. 


APPENDIX. 


I. 

PRACTICE  AND  OBSERVATIONS. 

II. 

DEMONSTRATIONS. 


L 

PRACTICE  AND  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PRECED- 

ING  PROBLEMS. 


Problem  I. 


An  example  will  be  necessary  to  make  this  problem  clear  to  the 
general  student. 

The  nearest  corner  of  a  piece  of  pattern  on  the  carpet 
is  4i  feet  beneath  the  eye,  2  feet  to  our  right  and  3i 
feet  in  direct  distance  from  us.  We  intend  to  make  a 
drawing  of  the  pattern  which  shall  be  seen  properly 
when  held  1^  foot  from  the  eye.  It  is  required  to  fix  the 
position  of  the  comer  of  the  piece  of  pattern. 

Let  A  B,  Fig.  51.,  be  our  sheet 
of  paper,    some    3  feet   wide.  D  q 

Make  s  t  equal  to  li  foot 
Draw  the  line  of  sight  through 
8.  Produce  t  s,  and  make  d  s 
equal  to  2  feet,  therefore  t  d 
equal  to  3i  feet.  Draw  d  o, 
equal  to  2  feet ;  o  p,  equal  to 
4  feet.  Join  t  o  (cutting  the 
sight-line  in  q)  and  t  p. 

Let  fall    the    vertical    q  p^,  Fig.  51. 

then  p'  is  the  point  required. 
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If  the  lincSf  as  in  the  figure,  fall  outside  of  your  sheet 
paper,  in  order  to  draw  them,  it  is  necessary  to  attach  ot 
sheets  of  paper  to  its  edges.      This  is  inconvenient,  but  must 
done  at  first  that  you  may  see  your  way  clearly;   and  so 
times  afterwards,  though  there  are  expedients  for  doing  with< 
such  extension  in  fast  sketching. 

It  is  evident)  however,  that  no  extension  of  surface  could 
of  any  use  to  us,  if  the  distance  t  d,  instead  of  being  3^  f( 
were  100  feet,  or  a  mile,  as  it  might  easily  be  in  a  landscape. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  obtain  some  other  means  of 
struction ;  to  do  which  we  must  examine  the  principle  of 
problem. 


ei 
be 
e- 
ut 

be 


In  the  analysis  of  Fig.  2.,  in  the  introductory  remarks,  I 
the  word  **  height "  only  of  the  tower,  q  p,  because  it  was  oi 
to  its  vertical  height  that  the  law  deduced  from  the  figure  oo 

B 


0 


Fig.  52. 

be  applied.    For  suppose  it  had  been  a  pyramid,  as  o  Q  p,  P. 
^2.,  then  the  image  of  its  side,  q  p,  being,  like  every  other 
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oitude,  limited  on  the  glass  a  b  by  the  lines  coming  from  itf 
extremities,  would  appear  only  of  the  length  q'  s  j  and  it  is  not 
true  that  Q'sistoQpasTsistOTP.  But  if  we  let  fall  a  ver- 
tical Q  D  from  Q,  so  as  to  get  the  vertical  height  of  the  pyramid, 
then  it  is  true  that  Q'sistoQDasTsistOTD. 

Supposing  this  figure  represented,  not  a  pyramid,  but  a 
triangle  on  the  ground,  and  that  q  d  and  q  p  are  horizontal  lines, 
expressing  lateral  distance  from  the  line  t  d,  still  the  rule 
would  be  false  for  q  p  and  true  for  q  d.  And,  similarly,  it  la 
true  for  all  lines  which  are  parallel,  like  q  d,  to  the  plane  of  the 
picture  a  b,  and  false  for  all  lines  which  are  inclined  to  it  at  an 
angle. 

Hence  generally.  Let  p  q  (Fig.  2.  in  Introduction,  p.  11)  be 
any  magnitude  parallel  to  (he  plane  of  the  picture ;  and  ^  ql  its 
image  on  the  picture. 

Then  always  the  formula  is  true  which  you  learned  in  the 
Introduction :  p'Q^istopQassTistODT. 

Now  the  magnitude  p  dash  q  dash  in  this  formula  I  call  the 

''  siGHT-MAONrruDE"  of  the  line  p  q.     The  student  must  fix  this 

term,  and  the  meaning  of  it,  well  in  his  mind.      The  ^'  sight* 

magnitude  "  of  a  line  is  the  magnitude  which  bears  to  the  real 

line  the  same  proportion  that  the  distance  of  the  picture  bears 

^  the  distance  of  the  object.     Thus,  if  a  tower  be  a  hundred 

^eet  high,  and  a  hundred  yards  off;   and  the  picture,  or  piece  of 

^lass,  is  one  yard  from  the  spectator,  between  him  and  the 

•ower ;  the  distance  of  picture  being  then  to  distance  of  tower 

1  to  100.  the  sight- magnitude  of  the  tower  s  height  will  be  aa 
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I  to  100 ;  that  is  to  say,  one  foot.    If  the  tower  is  two  hundred 
yards  distant,  the  sightrmagnitude  of  its  height  wHl  be  half  i^^^ 
Coot,  and  so  on. 

But  farther.  It  is  constantly  necessary,  in  perspective  opera- — 
tions,  to  measure  tlie  otlier  dimensions  of  objects  by  tlie  sight- 
magnitude  of  their  vertical  hnes.  Thus,  if  the  tower,  which  is 
hundred  feet  high,  is  square,  and  twenty-five  feet  broad  on  eac' 
side;  if  the  sight-magnitude  of  the  height  is  one  foot,  th< 
measurement  of  the  side,  reduced  to  the  same  scale,  vnll  be  th 
hundredth  part  of  twenty-five  feet,  or  three  inches:  an 
accordingly,  I  use  in  this  treatise  the  term  "  sight-magnitude 
indiscriminately  for  all  lines  reduced  in  the  same  proportion  i 
the  vertical  lines  of  the  object  If  I  tell  you  to  find  the  "  sigh 
magnitude"  of  any  line,  I  mean,  always,  find  the  magnituc 
which  bears  to  that  line  the  proportion  of  s  t  to  d  t  ;  or, 
simpler  terms,  reduce  the  line  to  the  scale  which  you  have  fix 
by  the  first  determination  of  the  length  s  t. 

Therefore,  you  must  learn  to  draw  quickly  to  scale  before  y 
do  anything  else ;  for  all  the  measurements  of  your  object  m 
be  reduced  to  the  scale  fixed  by  s  t  before  you  can  use  them 
your  diagram.    If  the  object  is  fifty  feet  from  you,  and  y 
paper  one  foot,  all  the  lines  of  the  object  must  be  reduced 
scale  of  one  fiftieth  before  you  can  use  them ;  if  the  objec 
two  thousand  feet  from  you,  and  your  paper  one  foot^  all  y 
lines  must  be  reduced  to  the  scale  of  one  two-thousandth  bef< 
you  can  use  them,  and  so  on.     Only  in  ultimate  practice, 
reduction  never  need  be  tiresome,   foi*,  in   the  cape  of 
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distances,  accuracy  is  never  required.  If  a  building  is  three  oi 
four  miles  distant,  a  hairbreadth  of  accidental  yariation  in  a 
touch  makes  a  difference  of  ten  or  twenty  feet  in  height  or 
breadth,  if  estimated  by  accurate  perspective  law.  Hence  it  is 
never  attempted  to  apply  measurements  with  precision  at  such 
distances.  Measurements  are  only  required  within  distances  of, 
at  the  most,  two  or  three  hundred  feet.  Thus,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  represent  a  cathedral  nave  precisely  as  seen  from  a  spot 
seventy  feet  in  front  of  a  given  pillar ;  but  we  shall  hardly  be 
required  to  draw  a  cathedral  three  miles  distant  precisely  ab 
seen  from  seventy  feet  in  advance  of  a  given  milestone.  Of 
course,  if  such  a  thing  be  required,  it  can  be  done ;  only  the 
reductions  are  somewhat  long  and  complicated :  in  ordinary 
cases  it  is  easy  to  assume  the  distance  s  t  so  as  to  get  at  the 
reduced  dimensions  in  a  moment  Thus,  let  the  pillar  of  the 
nave,  in  the  case  supposed,  be  42  feet  high,  and  we  are  required 
to  stand  70  feet  from  it:  assume  s  t  to  be  ^qual  to  5  feet  Then, 
as  5  is  to  70  so  will  the  sight-magnitude  required  be  to  42 ;  that 
IS  to  say,'  the  sight-magnitude  of  the  pillar^s  height  will  be  3  feet 
Jf  we  make  s  t  equal  to  2^  feet,  the  pillar's  height  will  be  H 
ibot,  and  so  on. 

And  for  fine  divisions  into  irregular  parts  which  cannot  be 
measured,  the  ninth  and  tenth  problems  of  the  sixth  book 
of  Euclid  will  serve  you:  the  following  construction  is,  however 
I  think,  more  practically  convenient: — 

The  line  a  b  (Fig.  53.)  is  divided  by  given  points,  o,  6,  c,  into 
^  given  mmiber  of  irregularly  unequal  parts :  it  is  required  tc 
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divide  Any  other  line,  o  d,  into  an  equal  number  of  parts,  bearing 
to  each  other  the  same  proportions  as  the  parts  of  a  b,  and 
arranged  in  the  same  order. 


B 


Fig.  53. 


Draw  the  two  lines  parallel  to  each  other,  as  in  the  figure. 

Join  A  0  and  b  d,  and  produce  the  lines  a  o,  b  d,  till  thej 
meet  in  p. 

Join  a  p,  6  p,  c  p,  cutting  c  d  in/  ^,  A. 

Then  the  line  o  d  is  divided  as  required,  in/,  g,  h. 

In  the  figure  the  lines  a  b  and  o  d  are  accidentally  per- 
pendicular to  A  p.    There  is  no  need  for  their  being  so. 

Now,  to  return  to  our  first  problem. 

The  construction  given  in  the  figure  is  only  the  quickest 
mathematical  way  of  obtaining,  on  the  picture,  the  sight-magm- 
tudes  of  D  0  and  p  o,  which  are  both  magnitudes  parallel  with 
the  picture  plane.    But  if  these  magnitudes  are  too  great  to  be 
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dius  put  on  the  paper,  you  have  only  to  obtain  the  reduction  by 
scale.  Thus,  if  t  s  be  one  foot,  t  d  eighty  feet^  d  o  forty  feet, 
and  0  p  ninety  feet,  the  distance  q  s  must  be  made  equal  to  one 
aightieth  of  d  o,  or  half  a  foot;  and  the  distance  q  p',  one 
eightieth  of  o  p,  or  one  eightieth  of  ninety  feet ;  that  is  to  say 
nine  eighths  of  a  ibot,  or  thirteen  and  a  half  inches.  The  lines 
0  T  and  p  T  are  thus  practically  useless,  it  being  only  necessary 
to  measure  q  s  and  q  p,  oh  your  paper,  of  the  due  sight-magni- 
tudes. But  the  mathematical  construction,  given  in  Problem  I., 
is  the  basis  of  all  succeeding  problems,  and,  if  it  is  once 
thoroughly  understood  and  practised  (it  can  only  be  thoroughly 
understood  by  practice),  all  the  other  problems  will  follow 
easily. 

Lastly.  Observe  that  any  perspective  operation  whatever 
may  be  performed  with  reduced  dimensions  of  every  line 
employed,  so  as  to  bring  it  conveniently  within  the  limits  of 
your  paper.  When  the  required  figure  is  thus  constructed  on  a 
small  scale,  you  have  only  to  enlarge  it  accurately  in  the  same 
proportion  in  which  you  reduced  the  lines  of  construction,  and 
you  will  have  the  figure  constructed  in  perspective  on  the  scale 
required  for  use.  "* 
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PROBLEM   IX 

Tfli  drawing  of  most  buildings  occurring  in  ordinary 
will  resolve  itself  into  applications  of  this  problenL  In  general^ 
any  house,  or  block  of  houses,  presents  itself  under  the  iimii^ 
conditions  assumed  here  in  Fig.  54.  There  will  be  an  angle  orr" 
corner  somewhere  near  the  spectator,  as  a  b  ;  and  the  level  of^ 
the  eye  will  usually  be  above  the  base  of  the  building,  of  which-— 
therefore,  the  horizontal  upper  lines  will  slope  down  to  the  van- 
ishing-points, and  the  base  lines  rise  to  them.  The  followinj 
practical  directions  will,  however,  meet  nearly  all  cases : — 

Let  A  B,  Fig.  54.,  be  any  important  vertical  line  in  the  bloc! 
of  buildings ;  if  it  is  the  side  of  a  street,  you  may  fix  upon  suck* 
a  line  at  the  division  between  two  houses.  If  its  real  height^ 
distance,  &c.,  are  given,  you  will  proceed  with  the  accurate 
construction  of  the  problem ;  but  usually  you  will  neither  know> 
nor  care,  exactly  how  high  the  building  is,  or  how  far  ofE,  Lcm. 
such  case  draw  the  line  a  b,  as  nearly  as  you  can  guess,  abou'C 
the  part  of  the  picture  it  ought  to  occupy,  and  on  such  a  scale  a^ 
you  choose:  Divide  it  into  any  convenient  number  of  equa3 
parts,  according  to  the  height  you  presume  it  to  be.  If  yom^ 
suppose  it  tx)  be  twenty  feet  high,  you  may  divide  it  into  twenty 
parts,  and  let  each  part  stand  for  a  foot ;  if  thirty  feet  high,  yo 
may  diyide  it  into  ten  parts,  and  let  each  part  stand  fbr 
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ftel;  if  aeventj  feet  hi^  into  fcur(«en  parts,  and  let  each  pwl 
•tand  for  five  feet;  find  so  on,  aToiding  thus  very  rniauta 
diTMona  till  you  come  to  details.    Then  observe  how  high  yonr 
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eye  reaches  upon  this  verlical  line ;  suppose,  for  instance,  that  il 
IS  thirty  feet  high  and  divided  into  tea  porta,  and  you  are 
Uandingsoaa  to  ruse  your  head  to  about  six  feet  above  its  base, 
than  the  «ght-line  may  be  drawn,  aa  in  the  figure,  through  the 
second  divimon  from  the  ground.  If  you  are  standing  above  the 
house,  draw  the  sighl^line  above  B ;  if  below  the  house,  below 
A ;  St  such  he^ht  or  depth  as  you  suppose  may  be  accurate  (a 
yard  or  two  more  or  lesa  matters  little  at  ordinary  distauceSj 
while  at  great  distances  perspective  rules  become  nearlj 
taelees,  the  eye  serving  you  better  than  the  necessarily  imper 
5* 
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feet  calculation).  Then  fix  your  sight-point  and  station-point 
the  latter  with  proper  reference  to  the  scale  of  the  line  a  b. 
As  you  cannot,  in  all  probability,  ascertain  the  exact  direction 
of  the  I'ne  a  v  or  b  v,  draw  the  slope  b  v  as  it  appears  to  you, 
outting  the  sight-line  in  v.  Thus  having  fixed  one  vanishing- 
point,  the  other,  and  the  dividing-] toints,  must  be  accurately 
found  by  rule ;  for,  as  before  stated,  whether  your  entire  group 
of  points  (vanishing  and  dividing)  falls  a  little  more  or  less  to 
the  right  or  left  of  s  does  not  signify,  but  the  relation  of  the 
points  to  each  other  does  signify.  Then  draw  the  measuring- 
Une  B  o,  either  through  a  or  b,  choosing  always  the  steeper 
slope  of  the  two ;  divide  the  measuring-line  into  parts  of  the 
same  length  as  those  used  on  a  b,  and  let  them  stand  for  the 
same  magnitudes.  Thus,  suppose  there  are  two  rows  of 
windows  in  the  house  front,  each  window  six  feet  hig^  by 
three  wide,  and  separated  by  intervals  of  three  feet^  both 
between  window  and  window  and  between  tier  and  tier ;  each 
of  the  divisions  here  standing  for  three  feet,  the  lines  drawn 
fi-om  b  G  to  the  dividing-point  d  fix  the  lateral  dimensions,  and 
the  divisions  on  a  b  the  vertical  ones.  For  other  magnitudes  it 
would  be  necessary  to  subdivide  the  parts  on  the  measnring- 
line,  or  on  a  b,  as  required.  The  lines  which  regulate  the  inner 
sides  or  returns  of  the  windows  (a,  6,  c,  &c.)  of  course  are 
drawn  to  the  vanishing-point  of  b  p  (the  other  side  of  the 
house),  if  F  B  V  represents  a  right  angle;  if  not>  their  own 
vanishing-point  must  be  found  separately  for  these  retaiM 
But  see  Practice  on  Problem  XL 
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Interior  angles,  such  as  e  b  o,  Fig.  55.  (suppose  die  comer 

f[yf  a  room),  are  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  each  side  of  the 

oom  having  its  measurements  separately  carried  to  it  from  the 


i 


D 


measonng-line.    It  may  sometimes  happen  in  such  cases  that 

we  have  to  carry  the  measurement  up  from  the  comer  b,  and 

that  the  sight-magnitudes  are  given  us  from  the  length  of  the 

line  A  B.    For  instance,  suppose  the  room  is  eighteen  feet  high, 

«uid  therefore  a  b  is  eighteen  feet;   and  we  have  to  lay  off 

lengths  of  six  feet  on  the  top  of  the  room-wall,  b  o.    Find  d, 

the  dividing-point  of  b  o.     Draw  a  measuring-line,  b  f,  from  b  ; 

mnd  another,  g  o,  anywhere  above.     On  b  f  lay  off  b  g  equal  to 

«ne  third  of  a  b,  or  six  feet ;  and  draw  from  d,  through  o  and 

"B,  the  lines  o  ^,  b  &,  to  the  upper  measuring-line.     Then  gh\a 

^x  feet  on  that  measuring-line.    Make  6  c,  c  A,  &c.,  equal  to 

ib  g;  and  draw  ce,  hf^  &c.,  to  d,  cutting  b  o  in  e  and  /,  which 

mark  the  required  lengths  of  six  feet  each  at  the  top  ot  th« 

waO. 
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This  is  one  of  the  most  important  foundational  problems 
perspective,  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  student  should  entiKT 
familiarize  himself  with  its  conditions. 

In  order  to  do  so,  he  must  first  observe  these  general 
tions  of  magnitude  in  any  pyramid  on  a  square  base. 
Les  A  o  h',  Fig.  56.,  be  any  pyramid  on  a  square  base. 

The  best  terms  in  which  its 
tude  can  be  given,  are  the  length  of 
side  of  its  base,  a  h,  and  its  vert^ 
altitude  (o  d  in  Fig.  26.);  for,  know:5 
these,  we  know  all  the  other  m 
tudes.    But  these  are  not  the  term^ 
which  its  size  will  be  usually  ascert^i' 
able.     Ghenerally,  we  shall  have  gi 
us,  and  be  able  tx)  ascertain  by  measurement,  one  side  of 
base  A  H,  and  either  a  g  the  length  of  one  of  the  lines  of 
angles,  or  b  o  (or  b'  g)  the  length  of  a  line  drawn  from 
vertex,  g,  to  the  middle  of  the  side  of  its  base.    In  measuriLff- 
real  pyramid,  a  g  will  usually  be  the  line  most  easily  found ; 
in  many  architectural  problems  b  6  is  given,  or  is  most  e^ 
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Observe  therefore  this  general  construction. 

Let  A  B  D  IS,  Fig.  57.,  be  the  square  base  of  anv 
Djramid 

Draw  its  diagonals,  a  e,  b  d, 
cutting  e^ich  other  in  its  centre, 
a 

Bisea.  any  side,  a  b,  in  f. 

From  F  erect  vertical  f  o.  A 

Produce  f  b  to  h,  and  make  9  h 
equal  to  a  o. 

Now  if  the  vertical  altitude 
of  the  pyramid  (o  d  in  Fig.  25.)       d  e 

be  given,  make  f  a  equal  to  this  j..^   „ 

vertical  altitude. 

Join  o  B  and  o  h. 

Then  o  b  and  o  h  are  the  true  magnitudes  of  o  b  and  o  b 
in  Figure  56. 

If  o  B  is  given,  and  not  the  vertical  altitude,  with  centre  b, 
and  distance  o  b,  describe  circle  cutting  f  o  in  o,  and  f  g 
is  the  vertical  altitude. 

If  o  H  is  given,  describe  the  circle  from  h,  with  distance  o  h, 
and  it  will  similarly  cut  f  o  in  o. 

It    is  *  especially    necessary    for    the    student    to    examine 
this  construction  thoroughly,   because    in    many  complicated 
fonns  of  ornaments,  capitals  of  columns,  &c.,  the  lines  b  q 
and  o  H  become  the  limits  or  bases  of  curves,  which  i 
elongated  on  the  longer  (or  angle)   profile  o  h,  and  Au 
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ea«d    on    the    Bhorter    (or    laterml)    profile    b    O.       We   w — : 

take   a    rtmple    instance  but  moat    previonsl;  note   aootb ' 

oonstruction. 

It  ia  often  necessajy,  irhen  pjramidB  are  the  roots  -^ 
■ome  ornamental  form,  to  (Uvide  them  honEontall;  at  a  g)T~  •* 
vortical  height  The  shortest  way  of  doing  so  is'  in  gen»~3 
the  following. 

Let  A  I  0,  Fig.  58.,  be  anj  pyramid  on  a  square  base  a  ^k 
and  A  v  c  the  square  pillar  used  in  its  constmotion. 


Then  bj  constractioa  (Problem  X)  B  D  and  A  r 
tbe  vertica]  height  of  tlie  pyramid. 

Of  the  diagonals,  r  e,  d  ■,  choose  the  shortest  (in  this  ■ 
B  a),  and  produce  it  to  cut  the  aght-line  in  t. 
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Therefore  v  is  the  vanishing-point  of  d  b. 

Divide  d  b,  as  may  be  required,  into  the  sight-iDagnitude&  of 
the  given  vertical  heights  at  which  the  pyramid  is  to  be  divided 

From  the  points  of  division,  1,  2,  3,  &c,  draw  to  the  vanish 
ing-point  v.  The  lines  so  drawn  cut  the  angle  line  of  the  pyra- 
mid, B  E,  at  the  required  elevations.  Thus,  in  the  figure,  it  v 
required  to  draw  a  horizontal  black  band  on  the  pyramid  at 
three  fifths  of  its  height,  auii  in  breadth  one  twentieth  of  its 
height  The  line  b  d  is  divided  into  five  parts,  of  which  three 
are  counted  from  b  upwards.  Then  the  line  drawn  to  v  mark? 
the  base  of  the  black  band.  Then  one  fourth  of  one  of  the  five 
parts  is  measured,  which  similarly  gives  the  breadth  of  the  band. 
The  terminal  Imes  of  the  band  are  then  drawn  on  the  sides  of 
the  pyramid  parallel  to  a  b  (or  to  its  vanishing-point  if  it  has 
one),  and  to  the  vanishing-point  of  b  a 

If  it  happens  that  the  vanishing-points  of  the  diagonals  are 
awkwardly  placed  for  use,  bisect  the  nearest  base  line  of  the 
pyramid  in  b,  as  in  Fig.  59. 

Erect  the  vertical  d  b  and  join  o  b  and  d  o  (a  being  the  apex 
of  pyramid). 

Find  the  vanishing-point  of  d  o,  and  use  d  b  for  division,  car- 
rying the  measurements  to  the  line  o  b. 

In  Fig.  59.,  if  we  join  a  d  and  d  o,  a  d  o  is  the  vertical  pro- 
file of  the  whole  pyramid,  and  b  d  o  of  the  half  pyramid,  oor* 
responding  to  f  o  b  in  Fig.  57. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  an  architectural  example. 

Let  A  H,  Fig.  60.,  be  the  vertical  profile  of  the  capital  of  % 
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pillBr,  A  B  the  semi-diameter  of  its  bead  or  sb(Lcu%  ftnd  r  d  tha 
Bemi-diameter  of  ita  Hhafl. 

Let  the  shaft  be  drcular,  and  the  abacas  square,  down  t« 
the  level  b. 

Join  B  D,  B  F,  and  produce  them  to  meet  in  a. 

Therefore  K  o  o  is  the  semi-proQle  of  a  reveraed  pyramid  con- 
toning  the  capita!. 

CoQstmct  this  pyramid,  with  the  square  of  the  abacus^  in  the 
repuired  perspective,  as  in  Fig.  61. ;  making  a  b  equal  to  a  b  in 
Fig.  60.,  and  a  e,  the  aide  of  the  square,  equal  to  twice  A  b  in 
Fig.  60.  Make  e  o  equal  to  o  a,  and  b  n  equal  to  o  d.  Draw 
D  F  to  the  vanishing-point  of  (he  diagonal  o  v  (the  figure  il 
too  small  to  include  this  vanishing-point),  and  f  is  the  level  of 
llie  point  r  in  Fig.  60.,  on  the  dde  of  the  pyramid. 
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Draw  F  m  f  n,  to  the  vanishing-points  of  a  h  and  a  k.  Ther 
w  n  and  f  m  are  horizontal  lines  across  the  pyramid  at  the  level 
w,  forming  at  that  level  two  sides  of  a  square. 


A 


B 


Kg.  ex. 

Gomplete  the  square,  and  within  it  inscribe  a  dide,  as 
m  Fig.  62.,  which  is  left  unlettered  that  xits  construction 
may  be  dear.  At  the  extremities  of  this  draw  vertical 
lines,  which  wiU  be  the  sides  of  the  shaft  in  its  right 
place.  It  will  be  found  to  be  somewhat  smaller  in  dia- 
meter than  the  entire  .  shaft  in  Fig.  60.,  because  at  the 
centre  of  the  square  it  is  more  distant  than  the  nearest 
edge  of  the  square  abacus.  The  curves  of  the  capital  may 
then  be  drawn  approximately  by  the  eye.  They  ap* 
qmte  accurate  in  Fig.  62.,  there  being  a  subtlety  in 
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junction  with  the  ehtSt  which  conld  not  be  ehown  on 
nuill  a  scale  without  coofuaing  tbe  student;    tiie  curve 
the  left  apiinging  from  a  point  a  little  way  round  the  d  ■ 
behind    the    shaft,  and  that  on  the  right  from  a  p<Hnt 


ng;  6t 


thia  nde  of  die  drde  a  little  way  within  the  edge  of 
shaft.  But  for  their  mcae  accurate  conBtraction  ie«  Notes 
PiatimiXTf. 
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I(  IB  Beldom  that  any  complicated  curve,  ezoept  oooa- 
uonallj  «  spiral,  .Deeds  to  be  drawn  in  perspective;  bul 
the  student  will  do  well  to  practise  for  Bome  time  aaj 
tantastic  shapes  which  he  can  Qnd  driiwn  on  flat  surfaces, 
la  on  wali-papers,  carpeta,  4c,  in  order  to  accustom  him- 
self to  the  strange  and  great  changes  which  perspective  causes 
JD  Ihem. 

The  oorrea  moat  required  m  architectural  drawing, 
after  the  drole,  are  those  of  pointed  arches ;  in  which, 
bowever,  all   tliat  will   he   generally  needed    ia  to  fix    tiw 


«pas,  and  two  points  in  the  adea.     Thna  if  we  hare  tt 
draw  a  range  of  pointed  an^ea,  B-ich  as  a  p  b,  Fig.  63. 
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dr»w  the  measured  arch  to  it*  Hight-magnitiide  firet  neatly 
in  a  recUngle,  A  b  o  d  ;  then  draw  the  diagoQ&Ia  A  D  and 
bo;  where  they  cut  the  ourve  draw  a  borizontat  liue  (ai 
at  the  level  e  ia  Ute  figure),  and  carry  it  along  the  range 
to  the  Taoishiitg-poiat,  Bxistg  tiiS  poinU  where  the  arches 
cut  their  diagonals  all  along.  If  the  an^  is  (Tisped,  a 
line  should  be  drawn  at  r  to  mark  the  height  of  the  cusp^ 
and  vertjcab  raised  at  a  and  a,  to  determine  th«  interval 
between  them.  Any  other  points  may  bo  similarly  deter- 
mined, but  these  will  usually  be  enough.  Figure  63. 
showB  the  perspective  construction  of  &  aquare  niche  of 
good  Veronese  GFotbii^  with  ao  onon^ed  •rah  ai  EBtnilai 
■iie  and  curve  beyood. 


In  Fig.  64.  tbe  more   distant  arch   only  is  lettered,  a8  the 

oonstructiun  of  the  nearest   espl^us  itself  more  cleurl;  t« 
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the  eye  without  letters.  The  more  distant  arch  showi 
the  general  construction  for  all  arches  seen  underneath, 
as  of  bridges,  cathedral  aisles,  &c.  The  rectangle  a  b  o  d 
is  first  drawn  to  contain  the  outside  arch;  then  the  depth 
of  the  arch,  a  a,  is  determined  by  the  measuring-line,  and 
the  rectangle,  ab  c  d^  drawn  for  the  inner  arch. 

A  a^  B  5,  &C.,  ^a  to  one  vanishing-point;  ab,  a  6,  &C.,  to 
tiie  opposite  one. 

In  the  nearer  arch  another  narrow  rectangle  is  drawn  to 
determine  the  cu«p.  The  parts  which  would  actually  come  into 
liftht  are  slightlj  shaded. 
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PROBLEM  XIV. 

Bbyibal  exeroiseft  will  be    required  on  this  important 
blem. 

I.  It  is  required  to  draw  a  circular  flat-bottomed  dish 
rower  at  the  bottom  than  the  top;   the  vertical  depth 
given,  and  the  diameter  at  the  top  and  bottom. 


JO 


ar- 


Fig.  66. 


Let  a  hj  Fig.  65.,  be  the  diameter  of  the  bottom,  a  e  th9 
meter  of  the  top,  and  a  c?  its  vertical  depth. 


i 
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Take  a  o  in  position,  equal  to  a  c 

On  A  D  draw  the  square  a  b  o  d,  and  inscribe  in  it  a 
tirde. 

Therefore,  thn  circle  so  inscribed  has  the  diameter  of  the  top 
of  the  dish. 

From  A  and  d  let  fall  verticals,  a  s,  d  h,  each  equal  to  a  d. 

Join  E  H,  and  describe  square  e  f  o  h,  which  accordingly  will 
1)6  equal  to  the  square  a  b  o  d,  and  be  at  the  depth  a  d 
l)eneath  it 

Within  the  square  e  f  g  h  describe  a  square  i  k,  whose  diame- 
^ter  shall  be  equal  to  ah. 

Describe  a  circle  within  the  square  i  k.  Therefore  the  circle 
80  inscribed  has  its  diameter  equal  to  a  6  ;  and  it  is  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  square  e  f  o  h,  which  is  verticallj  beneath  the  square 

4  B  0  D. 

Therefore  the  circle  in  the  square  i  k  represents  the  bottom 
of  the  dish. 

Now  the  two  circles  thus  drawn  will  either  intersect  one 
another,  or  they  will  not 

If  they  intersect  one  another,  as  in  the  figure,  and  they 
are  below  the  eye,  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  dish  is  seen 
within  it 

To  avoid  confusion,  let  us  take  then  two  intersecting  circles 
without  the  enclosing  squares,  as  in  Fig.  66. 

Draw  right  lines,  a  h,  c  d^  touching  both  circles  externally 
Then  the  parts  of  these  lines  which  connect  the  circles  are  the 
lideB  of  t^e  dish.     They  are  drawn  in  Fig.  65.  without  an^ 
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prolongations,  but  the  beat  way  to  oonstruct  them  is 
Pig.  66. 


If  the  circles  do  not  intersect  each  other,  the  smaller 

either  be  within  the  larger  or  not  within  it 

If  within  the  larger,  the  whole  of  the  bottom  of  the 
"een  from  above,  Fig.  67.  a. 

If  the  smaller  circle  is  not  h 

within  the  larger,  none  of  the 
bottom  is  seen  inside  the  dish, 
b. 

If  the  circles  are  above  in- 
stead of  beneath  the  eye,  the 
bottom  of  the  dish  is  seen  be- 
neath it,  c. 

If  one  circle  is  above  and 
another  beneath  the  eye, 
neither    the    bottom   nor   top  *  -^S*  6'7. 

of  the  dish  is  seen,  d     Unless 
the  object  be  very  large,  the  circles  in  this  case  will  have  li' 
apparent  curvature. 

II.  The  preceding  problem  is  simple,  because  the  lines  of 
profile  of  the  object  (a  h  and  c  d^  Fig.  66.)  are  straight    Bat 


It 


^ 
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Lhese  lines  of  profile  are  curved,  ihe  problem  becomes  much 
more  complex:  once  mastered,  however,  it  leaves  no  farther 
difficulty  in  perspective. 

Let  it  be  required  to  draw  a  flattish  circular  cup  or  vase,  with 
a  given  curve  of  profile. 

The  basis  of  construction  is  given  in  Fig.  68.,  half  of  it  only 
being  drawn,  in  order  that  the  eye  may  seize  its  lines  easily. 


A 


Fig.  68. 


Two  squares  (of  the  required  size)  are  first  drawn,  one  aboTe 
the  other,  with  a  given  vertical  interval,  a  o,  between  them, 
and  each  is  divided  into  eight  parts  by  its  diameters  and 
diagonals.  In  these  squares  two  circles  are  drawn  ;•  which  are, 
therefore,  of  equal  size,  and  one  above  the  other.  Two  smaller 
circles,  also  of  equal  size,  are  drawn  within  these  larger  circles 
in  the  construction  of  the*  present  problem ;  more  may  be 
necessary  in  some,  none  at  all  in  others. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  portions  of  the  diagonals  and  dia- 
meters of  squares  which  are  cut  off  between  the  circles 
represent   radiating    planes,    occupying   the   position    of  th« 

q[K>kea  of  a  wheel 

6 
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Now  let  the  line  a  e  b,  Fig.  69.,  be  the  profile  of  the  vase  oi 
cnp  to  be  drawn. 

Enclose  it  in  the  rectangle  o  d,  and  if  any  portion  of  it  is  not 
curved,  as  a  s,  cut  off  the  curved  portion  by  the  vertical  line 
B  r,  80  as  to  include  it  in  the  smaller  rectangle  f  d. 


— yiy 


\ 

J     ^=^ 

Draw  the  rectangle  a  o  b  d  in  position,  and  upon  it  constnict 
two  squares,  as  they  are  constructed  on  the  rectangle  a  o  d  in 
Fig.  68. ;  and  complete  the  construction  of  Fig.  68.,  making  the 
radius  of  its  large  outer  circles  equal  to  a  d,  and  of  its  smaU 
inner  circles  equal  to  A  ■. 

The  planes  which  occupy  the  position  of  the  wheel-spokes 
will  then  each  represent  a  rectangle  of  the  size  of  f  d.  The 
construction  is  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  69. ;  c  being 
the  centre  of  the  uppermost  circle. 

Within  each  of  the  smaller  rectangles  between  the  circles^ 
draw  the  curve  e  b  in  perspective,  as  in  Fig.  69. 
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Draw  the  curve  x  y,  touching  and  enclosing  the  curves  in  the 
rectangles,  and  meeting  the  upper  circle  at  yJ*^ 

Then  xy  is  the  contour  of  the  surface  of  the  cup,  and  tho 
upper  circle  is  its  Up. 

K  the  lino  a;  ^  is  long,  it  may  be  necessary  to  draw  other 
rectangles  between  the  eight  principal  ones ;  and,  if  the  curve 
of  profile  A  B  is  complex  or  retorted,  there  may  be  several  lines 
corresponding  to  x  y,  enclosing  the  successive  waves  of  the 
profile;  and  the  outer  curve  will  then  be  an  undulating  or 
broken  one. 

UL  All  branched  ornamentation,  forms  of  flowers,  capitals 
of  colunms,  machicolations  of  round  towers,  and  other  such 
arrangements  of  radiating  curve,  are  resolvable  by  this  problem, 
using  more  or  fewer  interior  circles  according  to  the  conditions 
of  the  curves.  Fig.  70.  is  an  example  of  the  construction  of  a 
circular  group  of  eight  trefoils  with  curved  stems.  One  outer 
or  limiting  circle  is  drawn  within  the  square  e  d  o  f,  i^d  the 
extremities  of  the  trefoils  touch  it  at  the  extremities  of  its 
diagonals  and  diameters.  A  smaller  circle  is  at  the  vertical 
distance  b  o  below  the  larger,  and  a  is  the  angle  of  the  square 
within  which  the  smaller  circle  is  drawn;  but  the  square  is  not 
given,  to  avoid  confusion.  The  stems  of  the  trefoils  form 
drooping  curves,  arranged  on  the  diagonals  and  diameters  of 
the  smaller  circle,  which  are  dotted.     But  no  perspective  laws 


*  This  point  coincides  in  the  figure  with  the  extremity  of  thi 
horizontal  diameter,  but  only  accidentally. 
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will  do  work  of  tliis  intricate  kind  so  well  as  the  hand  and  eye 
of  a  painter. 

IV.  There  is  one  common  construction,  however,  in  which, 
singularly,  the  hand  and  eye  of  the  painter  almost  always  fail, 
and  that  is  the  fillet  of  any  ordinary  capital  or  base  of  a  circular 
pillar  (or  any  similar  form).  It  is  rarely  necessary  in  practice 
to  draw  such  minor  details  in  perspective ;  yet  the  perspective 
laws  which  regulate  them  should  be  understood,  else  the  eye 
does  not  see  their  contours  rightly  until  it  is  very  highly 
cultivated. 

Fig.  71.  wiU  show  the  law  with  sufficient  clearness ;  it  repre- 
sents the  perspective  construction  of  a  fillet  whose  profile  is  a 
semicircle,  such  as  f  h  in  Fig.  60.,  seen  above  the  eye.  Only 
half  the  pillar  with  half  the  fillet  is  drawn,  to  avoid  confiision. 

Q  is  the  centre  of  the  shaft. 

p  Q  the  thickness  of  the  fillet,  sight-magnitude  at  the  shaft's 
centre. 

Round  p  a  horizontal  semicircle  is  drawn  on  the  diameter  of 
fihe  shaft  a  b. 

Bound  Q  another  horizontal  semidrole  is  drawn  on  diameter 
cd. 

These  two  semicircles  are  the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the 
fillet. 

Then  diagonals  and  diameters  are  drawn  as  in  Fig.  68.,  and 
^^  their  extremities,  semicircles  in  perspective,  as  in  Fig.  69. 

The  letters  a,  b,  o,  d,  and  e,  indicate  the  upper  and  exterior 
^•Xigles  of  the  rectangles  in  which  these  semicircles  are  to  be 
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drawn ;  but  the  inner  vertical  line  is  not  dotted  in  the  rectangle 
at  0,  as  it  would  have  confusfed  itself  with  other  lines. 

Then  the  visible  contour  of  the  fillet  is  the  line  which  encloses 
and  touches*  all  the  semicircles.  It  disappears  behind  the  shaft 
at  the  point  h,  but  I  have  drawn  it  through  to  the  opposite 
extremity  of  the  diameter  at  d. 

Turned  upside  down  the  figure  shows  the  construction  of  a 
basic  fillet. 


*  The  engraving  is  a  little  inaccorate;  the  endoaing  line  shoold 
touch  the  dotted  semicircle?  at  a  and  B.  The  student  should  draw  it 
on  a  large  scale. 
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I  capital  of  a  Greek  Doric  pillar  should  be  drawn  fire- 
y  for  exercise  on  this  fourteenth  problem,  the  curve  of 
onus  being  exquisitely  subtle,  while  the  general  contoav 
die. 
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It  IB  often  possible  to  shorten  other  perspective  operations  con« 
siderably,  by  finding  the  vanishing-points  of  the  inclined  linea 
of  the  object  Thus,  in  drawing  the  gabled  roof  in  Fig.  43.,  if 
tne  gable  a  y  o  be  drawn  in  perspective,  and  the  vanishing-point 
of  A  Y  determined,  it  is  not  necessary  to  draw  the  two  sides  of 
the  rectangle,  a'  d'  and  d'  b',  in  order  to  determine  the  point 
t';  but  merely  to  draw  y  y'  to  the  vanishing-point  of  A  a'  and 
a'  y'  to  the  vanishing-point  of  a  y,  meeting  in  y*,  the  point 
required. 

Again,  if  there  be  a  series  of  gables,  or  other  figures  produced 
by  parallel  inclined  lines,  and  retiring  to  the  point  v,  as  in  Fig. 
72.*,  it  is  not  necessary  to  draw  each  separately,  but  merely  to 
determine  their  breadths  on  the  line  a  v,  and  draw  the  slopes  of 
each  to  their  vanishing-points,  as  shown  in  Fig.  72.  Or  if  the 
gables  are  equal  in  height,  and  a  line  be  drawn  from  y  to  v,  the 
construction  resolves  itself  into  a  zigzag  drawn  alternately  to  p 
and  Q,  between  the  lines  y  v  and  a  v. 

The  student  must  be  very  cautious,  in  finding  the  vanishing- 
points  of  inclined  lines,  to  notice  their  relations  to  the  hori- 
zontals beneath  them,  else  he  may  easily  mistake  the  horizonta 
to  which  they  belong. 

*  The  diagram  is  inaccurately  cut.    Y  v  should  be  a  right  lice. 
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Thus,  let  A  B  0  D,  Fig.  73.,  be  a  rectangolar  inclined  plaoe^ 
and  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  yaniahing-point  of  its  dia- 
gona]  B  D 


B 


Pig.  73. 


Knd  V,  the  vanishing-point  of  a  d  and  b  a 

Draw  A  B  to  the  opposite  Yanishing-point,  so  that  dab  may 
represent  a  right  angle. 

Let  fall  from  b  the  vertical  b  e,  cutting  a  b  in  b. 

Join  K  D,  and  produce  it  to  cut  the  sight-line  in  v*. 

Then,  since  the  point  e  is  vertically  under  the  point  b, 
the  horizontal  line  e  d  is  vertically  under  the  inclined 
line   B  D.      So    that    if   we    now  let    fall    the    vertical    v'  f 
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from  y',  and  produce  b  d  tx>  cut  v'  p  in  p,  the  point  p  wiU  be  toe 
vanishing-point  of  b  d,  and  of  all  lines  parallel  to  it.* 

*  The  student  mdy  perhaps  understand  thib  construction  better  b^ 
completing  the  rectangle  A  d  f  e,  drawing  d  F  to  the  vanishing-point 
of  A  B,  and  B  F  to  V.  The  whole  figure,  b  f,  may  then  be  conceived 
as  representing  half  the  gable  roof  of  a  house,  A  f  the  rectangle  of 
its  base,  and  a  o  the  rectangle  of  its  sloping  sida 

In  nearly  all  picturesque  buildings,  especially  on  the  Continent,  the 
slopes  of  gables  are  much  varied  (frequently  unequal  on  the  two  sides), 
and  the  vanishing-points  of  their  inclined  lines  become  very  im- 
portant, if  accuracy  is  required  in  the  intersections  of  tiling,  sides  of 
dormer  windows,  Ac 

Obviously,  also,  irregular  triangles  and  polygons  in  vertical  planes 
may  be  more  easily  constructed  by  finding  the  vanishing-points  of 
their  sides,  than  by  the  construction  given  in  the  corollary  to  Pro* 
blen*  IX. ;  and  if  such  triangles  or  polygons  have  others  coAceo 
fcrically  inscribed  within  them,  as  often  in  Byzantine  mosuwun.  km 
ih»  use  of  the  vanishmg-points  will  become  essentifd. 
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PROBLEM  XVm. 

Befori  examining  tlie  last  three  problems  it  is  necessaij  thai 
you  should  understand  accurately  what  is  meant  by  the  position 
of  an  inclined  plane. 

Cut  a  piece  of  strong  white  pasteboard  into  any  irregnlar^K^tf^Af 
shape,  and  dip  it  in  a  sloped  position  into  water.    However  youKi^'^^Q 
hold  it,  the  edge  of  the  water,  of  course,  will  always  draw  m^      a 
horizontal  line  across  its  surface.    The  direction  of  this  horizontal^  0rwn] 
line  is  the  direction  of  the  inclined  plane.     (In  beds  of 
geologists  call  it  their  "  strike.**) 

Next,  draw  a  semicircle  on  the  piece  of  pasteboard ;  draw  ii 
diameter,  a  b,  Fig.  74.,  and  a  vertical  line  from  its  centre,  o  d 


\ 


and  draw  some  other  lines,  o  e,  o  f,  &c.,  from  the  centre  to  an; 
points  in  the  circumference. 
Now  dip  the  piece  of  pasteboard  again  into  water, 


< 
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holding  it  at  any  inclination  and  in  any  direction  you  choose, 
bring  the  surface  of  the  water  to  the  line  a  b.  Then  the  line 
0  D  will  be  the  most  steeply  inclined  of  all  the  lines  drawn  tc 
the  circumference  of  the  circle;  o  o  and  h  o  will  be  less  steep 
and  E  0  and  r  o  less  steep  still.  The  nearer  the  lines  to  o  d,  the 
steeper  they  will  be ;  and  the  nearer  to  a  b,  the  more  nearly 
horizontal 

When,  therefore,  the  line  a  b  is  horizontal  (or  marks  the 
water  surface),  its  direction  is  the  direction  of  the  inclined  plane, 
and  the  inclination  of  the  line  d  o  is  the  inclination  of  the 
inclined  plane.  In  beds  of  rbck  geologists  call  the  indination 
of  the  line  d  o  their  "  dip." 

To  fix  the  position  of  an  inclined  plane,  therefore,  is  to 
determine  the  direction  of  any  two  lines  in  the  plane,  a  b  and 
0  D,  of  which  one  shall  be  horizontal  and  the  other  at  right 
angles  to  it  Then  any  lines  drawn  in  the  inclined  plane, 
parallel  to  a  b,  will  be  horizontal ;  and  lines  drawn  parallel  to 
0  D  will  be  as  steep  as  o  d,  and  are  spoken  of  in  the  text  as  thi 
"steepest  lines"  in  the  plane. 

But  farther,  whatever  the  direction  of  a  plane  may  be,  if  it 
be  extended  indefinitely,  it  will  be  terminated,  to  the  eye  of 
the  observer,  by  a  boundary  line,  which,  in  a  horizontal  plane, 
is  horizontal  (coinciding  nearly  with  the  visible  horizon); — ^in 
a  vertical  plane,  is  vertical; — ^and,  in  an  inclined  plane,  is 
inclined. 

This  line  is  properly,  in  each  case,  called  the  "sight-line"  of 
Buch  plane ;  but  it  is  only  properly  called  the  "horizon"  in  the 
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case  of  a  horizontal  plane :  and  I  haye  preferred  using  alwajn 
the  term  '*  sightrline,"  not  only  because  more  comprehensive^  but 
more  accurate;  for  though  the  curvature  of  the  earth's  surface  if 
to  slight  that  practically  its  visible  limit  always  coincides  with 
the  sight-line  of  a  horizontal  plane,  it  does  not  mathematically 
coincide  with  it,  and  the  two  lines  ought  not  to  be  oonsidereQ 
as  theoretically  identical,  though  they  are  so  in  practice. 

It  is  evident  that  all  vanishing-points  of  lines  in  any  plane 
must  be  found  on  its  sight-line,  and,  therefore,  that  the  sight- 
line  of  any  plana  may  be  found  by  joining  any  two  of  sai 
ftnishing-pointai    ILauoe  Um  oonstmct'on  of  Problem  XVHL 


n. 

DEMONSTRATIONS    WHIOH    COULD    NOT    OONVP 
NIENTLY  BE  INCLUDED  IN  THE  TEXT. 


I. 


THB  SECOND  COBOLLASY,  PBOBLEM  H. 

.Ih  ¥ig,  8.  omit  the  lines  o  d,  o'  d',  and  d  a;  and,  as  here  in  Fig 
^5^  from  a  draw  a  d  parallel  to  a  b,  cutting  b  t  in  c2;  and  fron 
^  draw  d  e  parallel  to  b  a 


Fig.  75. 
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Now  as  a  (2  is  parallel  to  a  b  — 

Ao:ac::Bo:de; 
but  A  0  is  equal  to  b  o' — 

/.  a  e  =  d  e. 

Now  because  the  triangles  a  c  y,  5  e'  y,  are  Eomiiar— 

ae:h  €^ ::  ar  ibY; 
and  because  the  triangles  deT^h  cf  t  are  dmilar  — 

deihi/ ::  dTihr, 

But  a  c  is  equal  to  d  e  — 

.*.  a  Y  :  h  Y  ::  d  T :  h  y^ 
/.  the  two  triangles  a  &  d^  &  t  T,  are  similar,  and  tiieir  an^^  art 
alternate ; 

.*.  T  y  is  parallel  to  a  d 

But  a  d  is  parallel  to  a  b  — 

.*.  T  y  is  parallel  to  ▲  il 
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THB  THIBD  COBOLLABT)   PBOBLEM  ID. 

In  Fig.  13.,  since  a  b  is  by  construction  parallel  to  a  b  in  Fig. 
12.,  and  t  y  is  by  construction  in  Problem  HL  also  parallel  to 

AB  — 

.*•  a  B  is  parallel  to  t  y, 

•'.  a  5  B  and  t  6  y  are  alternate  triangles^ 

/.  a  B :  T  y : :  o  6 :  6  y. 

Again,  by  the   construction  of  Fig.  13.,  a  b'  :s  paraHe 
tony  — 

.*.  ahn'  and  uhy  are  alternate  trianglesf, 
.'.  a  b'  :  M  y : :  a  J  :  6  V, 

And  it  has  just  been  shown  that  also 

aiLiTY  ::ah:  6y  — 
/.  a  b'  :  M  y : :  a  B :  T  y. 

But  by  construction,  a  b'  =  a  b  — 

.".  My  =  T¥. 
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JlITALTSIS  OF  PBOBLEH  XT, 

Ws  proceed  to  take  up  tiie  general  condition  of  the  «ec  «^od 
problem,  before  left  uneiamined,  namely,  that  in  whidi  ^ 
rertical  diatancas  b  </  and  a  o  (Fig.  6.  page  22.),  as  well  as  "is 
direct  diatanoes  t  d  and  t  n'  are  unequal 

In  Fig.  6.,  here  repeated  (Fig,  76,),  produce  o*  b  down^i^^  ™i 
and  make  o*  ■  equal  to  o  a. 
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Join  A  B. 

Then,  by  the  second  Corollary  of  Problem  11.,  a  e  is  a  hori* 
■ontal  line. 

Draw  T  Y  parallel  to  a  b,  cutting  the  sight-line  in  v. 
.*.  y  is  the  vanishing-point  of  a  x. 

Complete  the  constructions  of  Problem  IL  and  its  second 
Corollary. 

Then  by  Problem  IL  a  6  is  the  line  a  b  drawn  in  perspective; 
and  by  its  Corollary  a  «  is  the  line  a  e  drawn  in  perspective. 

From  y  erect  perpendicular  v  p,  and  produce  a  (  to  cut  it 
Iq  p. 

Join  T  p,  and  from  e  draw  e/ parallel  to  a  e,  and  cutting  a  i 
in/ 

Now  in  triangles  b  a  t  and  a  b  t,  as  e  6  is  parallel  to  b  b  and 
ef  to  A  e; — e  &:«/::  e  b  :  a  e. 

But  T  y  is  also  parallel  to  a  e  and  fy  to  eb. 

Therefore  also  in  the  triangles  a  p  y  and  a  y  t, 

«6  :  «/::  p y  :  y  T, 

Therefore  pyiVTriEBiAB. 

And,  by  construction,  angle  tpv  =  Zabb. 

Therefore  the  triangles  t  y  p,  abb,  are  similar ;  and  t  p  if 
arallel  to  a  b. 

Now  the  construction  in  this  problem  is  entirely  general  for 
any  inclined  line  a  b,  and  a  horizontal  line  a  e  in  the  sam6 
▼ertical  plane  with  it 
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So  that  if  we  find  the  yanishing-point  of  a  e  in  y,  and  firom 
erect  a  yertical  y  p,  and  from  t  draw  t  p  parallel  to  a  b,  catting 
▼  p  in  p,  p  will  be  the  yanishing-poini  of  a  b,  and  (by  the 
(.roof  as  that  giyen  at  page  27.)  of  all  lines  parallel  to  it 

Next^  to  find  the  diyiding-point  of  the  inclined  line. 
I  remoye  some  unnecessary  lines  fix)m  the  last  figure  an* 
repeat  it  here,  Fig.  77^  adding  the  measuring-line  a  m,  that 


T 


Fig.  77. 


student  may  observe  its  position  with  respect  to  the  other  lin  -^^^^ 
before  I  remove  any  more  of  them. 
Now  if  the  line  a  b  in  this  diagram  represented  the  length 


of 
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die  line  a  b  in  reality  (as  a  b  does  in  Figs.  10.  and  11.),  we  should 
only  have  to  proceed  to  modify  Corollary  IIL  of  Problem  II.  to 
this  new  construction.  We  shall  see  presently  that  a  b  does  not 
represent  the  actual  length  of  the  inclined  line  a  b  in  nature, 
nevertheless  we  shall  first  proceed  as  if  it  did,  and  modify  oux 
result  afterwards. 
In  Fig.  77.  draw  a  d  parallel  to  a  b,  cutting  b  t  in  d 
Therefore  ad  la  the  sight-magnitude  of  a  b,  as  a  b  is  of  a  b 
Ji  Fig.  11. 

Bemove  again  from  the  figure  all  lines  except  p  v,  v  t,  f  i 
mhj  ad,  and  the  measuring-line. 


Bel  off  on  the  measuring-line  a  m  equal  to  a  il 
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Diaw  p  q  parallel  to  a  m,  and  through  b  draw  m  %  cutting 
pq  in  Q. 

Then,  oy  the  proof  ahready  given  in  page  32^  p  q=p  r. 

Therefore  if  p  is  the  vanishing-point  of  an  inclined  line  a 
and  Q  p  is  a  horizontal  line  drawn  through  it^  make  p  q  equal 
p  T,  and  am  on  the  measuring-line  equal  to  the  sight-magnitud 
of  the  line  a  Bin  the  diagram,  and  the  line  joining  m  q  will  cu 
a  pin  6. 

We  have  now,  therefore,  to  consider  what  relation  the  lengtldf -h 

of  the  line  a  b  in  this  diagram,  Fig.  77.,  has  to  the  length  of  th^^^^e 

line  A  B  in  reality. 

Now  the  line  a  e  in  Fig.  77.  represents  the  length  of  a  ■  ii 

reality. 

But  the  angle  a  e  b,  Fig.  77.,  and  the  corresponding  angle  ii 

all  the  constructions  of  the  earlier  problems,  is  in  reality  a  rigl 

angle,  though  in  the  diagram  necessarily  represented  as  obtuse. 

Therefore,  if  from  e  we  draw  e  o,  as  in  Fig.  79.,  at  right  angle^^^-^* 

B       to  A  B,  make  e  o=b  b,  and  join  a  c,  A         --*  ^ 

will  be  the  real  length  of  the  line  a  b. 

Now,  therefore,  if  instead  of  a  m  ik:-^  ^ 

Fig.  78.,  we  take  the  real  length  of  A  ^^     "» 

that  real  length  will  be  to  a  m  as  a  o  t^-^^  *® 
A  /^  . 

Pig.  79.  A  B  in  Fig.  79. 

And  then,  if  the  line  drawn  to  the  measuring-line  vqS:        " 

still  to  cut  a  p  in  &,  it  is  evident  that  the  line  p  q  mi 

be  shortened  in  the  same  ratio  that  a  m  was   sho; 
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and  tihe  true  dividing-point  will  be  q'  in  Fig,  80.,  fixt^ 
BO  that  q'  v'  shall  be  to  q  p  as  a  m'  is  to  a  m:  a  m'  repre- 
leoting  tne  real  length  of  a  d. 


iti   m 


Fig.  80. 

But  a  m'  is  therefore  toamasAoiBtOAsin  Fig.  79. 

Therefore  p  q'  must  betopQasAoistOAB. 

But  p  Q  equals  p  t  (Fig.  78.);  and  p  v  is  to  v  t  (in  Fig. 
78.)  as  B  B  is  to  A  B  (Fig.  79.). 

Hence  we  have  only  to  substitute  p  v  for  b  c,  and  v  t  for  a  b, 
in  Fig.  79.,  and  the  resulting  diagonal  a  o  will  be  the  required 
iength  of  p  q'. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  construction  given  in  the  text  (Fig. 
46.)  is  the  simplest  means  of  obtaining  this  magnitude,  for  v  d 
in  Fig.  46.  (or  v  m  in  Fig.  15.)  =  v  t  by  construction  in  Pro- 
l)lem  IV.  It  should,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  distance 
^  q'  or  p  X,  in  Fig.  46.,  may  be  laid  on  the  sight-line  of  the 
inclined  plane  itself  if  the  measuring-line  be  drawn  parallel  to 
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chat  sighi^line.  And  thua  any  form  may  be  drawn  on  an  in- 
clined plane  as  conveniently  as  on  a  horizontal  one^  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  radiation  of  the  vertical%  which  ha?i 
•  Yanishing-point,  as  shown  in  Problem  XX. 
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PEEFAOE. 


I  MUST  pray  the  readers  of  the  following  Lectures  to 
reraemher  that  the  duty  at  present  laid  on  me  at  Oxford 
is  of  an  exceptionally  complex  character.  Directly,  it  is  ■ 
to  awaken  the  interest  of  my  pupils  in  a  study  which 
they  have  hitherto  found  unattractive,  and  iinaghied  to 
be  useless;  but  more  imperatively,  it  is  to  define  the 
principles  by  which  the  study  itself  should  be  guided; 
»nd  to  vindicate  their  secuiity  against  the  doubts  with 
which  frequent  discussion  has  lately  encimiberDd  a  subject 
which  all  think  themselves  competent  to  discuss.  The 
jposeibility  of  such  vindication  is,  of  course,  implied  in 
'the  original  consent  of  the  Universitiea  to  the  establish- 
loeut  of  Art  Professorships.  Notliing  can  be  made  an 
Ijlement  of  education  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
iuine  whether  it  is  ill  done  or  well ;  and  the  clear  assertion 
it  there  ia  a  canon  law  in  formative  Art  is,  at  this  timn^ 


a.  more  important  function  of  each  UniTersitj'  than 
inetrnction  of  its  yonnger  members  in  any  bi'atcli  *A 
practical  ekill.  It  matters  comparatively  little  wlietli« 
few  or  many  of  our  students  learn  to  draw  ;  but  it  mattdw 
mucb  that  all  who  learn  should  be  taught  with  accura<3j. 
And  the  number  who  may  be  justifiably  advised  to  gi^B 
any  part  of  the  time  they  spend  at  college  to  the  study  of 
painting  or  sculpture  ought  to  depend,  and  finally  m-K^' 
depend,  on  tlieir  being  certified  that  painting  and  sen  Ip- 
ture,  no  less  than  language  or  than  reasoning,  have  graJH- 
mar  and  method,  —  that  they  permit  a  recognizat»'B 
distinction  between  scholarship  and  ignorance,  and  enfoi"^ 
a  constant  distinction  between  Right  and  "Wrong,  ^M 

This  opening  course  of  Lectures  on  Sculpture  is  tho:*5 
fore  restricted  to  the  statement,  not  only  of  first  principL^^s, 
bnt  of  those  which  were  illustrated  by  the  practice  *' 
one  school,  and  by  that  practice  in  its  simplest  branC^i 
the  analysis  of  which  could  be  certified  by  easily  aco 
Bible  examples,  and  aided  by  die  indispiitable  evidence 
photography.* 


I 


•  Photography  cannot  eiiibit  tha  chamoter  of  large  and  finia!^'" 
Boulpture ;  bat  ita  audacity  of  shadow  ia  ia  perfect  harmony  with  t*** 
mors  roughly  piotoiesque  treatment  neceeaaiy  In  coing.  For  the  ii 
deriug  of  all  suoh  frank  relief,  and  for  the  better  explanation  of  ft 


The  escluBion  of  the  terminal  Lecture  iif  tlie  coui-ea 
bvra  the  seriea  now  published,  is  m  order  to  mark  more 
jtelj  thia  limitation  of  my  subject;  but  in  othei 
rcBpects  the  Lectures  have  been  amplified  iu  arranging 
them  for  tbe  press,  and  the  portions  of  them  trusted  at 
the  time  to  extempore  delivery,  (not  tbi-ough  indolence, 
but    because    explanations  of    detail  ai'e    always    most 

.telligible  when  moat  familiar,)  have  been  in  subBtanca 

diBtorbed  bj  the  lustre  of  metal  or  polUlied  stone,  the  method  em' 
ployed  in  tie  plates  al  this  volume  will  bo  fonud,  I  belieye,  satiafactoiy. 
C^ta  are  first  token  fcoiu  the  coma,  in  wMte  plaster ;  UieHO  are  pho- 
tographed, and  Uie  photograph  printed   by  the  heliotype  process  ot 
MesarB.   Edwaida  and  Kidd.     Plate  XII.  is  exceptional,  being  a  pure 
iotint  engraving  oC  the  old  school,  aieellontly  carried  through  by 
isaist&nt,  Ur.  Allen,  who  was  taught,  as  a  penonal  favour  to  myself, 
by  my  friend,  Hid  Turner's  fellow-woiker,  Thomaa  Lapton.     Flute  lY. 
intended  to  be  a  photograph  from  the  superb  va^e  in  the  Britdah 
No.  G64  iu  Mi.  Newton's  Cabalogne  ;  but  its  variety  of  coloul 
defied  photo^Bphy,  and  After  the  sheets  bod  gone  to  press  I  was  oom- 
peUed  to  reduce  Le  Nortnond's  plate  of  it,  nhich  is  unsatisfactoiy,  but 
iswera  my  immediate  purpoea. 

The  enlarged  photographs  for  use  in  Che  Lecture  Room  were  mods 
ir  me  with  most  snooeBaful  skill  by  Sergeant  Spackman,  ot  Boutb 
EensingtoQ  ;  and  the  help  throuf^hout  rendered  to  me  by  Mr,  Burgess  tl 
koknowledgod  in  the  ooarse  of  the  Lectucee ;  thoL^h  with  tbanks  nbioh 
mnst  remain  inadequate  Icet  they  should  become  tedicua ;  for  Mi. 
drew  the  subjects  of  Plates  III.,  X.,  and  XLU.  ;  drew  and 
•qpsvad  aveij  woodout  in  the  book ;  and  printed  all  the  plates  witk 
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to  the  best  of  my  power  set  donn,  and  in  wliat  X  said  too 
imperfectly,  completed. 

In  one  essential  particular  I  have  felt  it  neceasar)-  to 
write  what  I  would  not  have  spoken.  I  bad  intended  to 
nuke  no  reference,  in  my  University  Lectures,  to  eilBting 
Bchools  of  Art,  except  in  cases  where  it  might  be  necessai? 
to  point  out  Bome  undervalued  excellence.  The  objects 
specified  in  the  eleventh  paragraph  u£  my  inaiigiiiid 
Lecture,  might,  I  hoped,  have  been  accomplished  without 
reference  to  any  works  doeen'iug  of  blame;  but  llie 
Exhibition  of  the  Hoyal  Academy  in  the  preseut  jear 
showed  me  b  necessity  of  departing  from  my  original 
intention.  The  task  of  impartial  criticism  *  is  no^i 
unhappily,  no  longer  to  rescue  modest  skill  from  neglect; 
but  to  withstand  the  errors  of  insolent  genius,  and  abate 
the  influence  of  plausible  mediocrity. 

The  Exhibition  of  1871  was  veiy  notable  in  this  impo^ 
tant  particular,  that  it  embraced  eome  representation  of 

•  A  pamphlet  by  the  Earl  of  Sontheak,  "Brilain'i  Art  Paradiii' 
(Edmonaton  imd.  Douglas,  Ediabargb)  contoias  an  entirelj  odmirablt 
oriticiBia  of  the  moat  fruitful  piotuieB  oE  the  1871  Eihjbitlon.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  Lord  Sontheak  epeokB  only  to  condemn ;  bat  indeed, 
in  my  own  three  days'  review  of  the  rooms,  I  found  nothing  deserving 
of  notice  otherwise,  except  Mr.  Hook's  always  pleasant  eketchea  froia 
bher-lifo,  and  Mr.  Pettie's  gra<;efal  and  powerful,  though  too  b1 
punted,  study  from  Henry  VI. 


modem  bcHooIb  of  nearly  every  conntry  in  Euitipe : 
ind  I  am  well  assured  that  looking  back  upon  it  after  tlie 
txcitement  of  that  singular  interest  has  passed  away, 
Wery  thoughtful  judge  of  Art  will  confirm  my  asBertion, 
bat  it  contained  not  a  single  picture  of  accomplished 
taerit ;  while  it  contained  many  that  were  disgraceful  to 
(Lity  and  eome  that  were  disgraceful  to  humanity. 

It  becomes,  under  such  circumstances,  my  inevitable 
Suty  to  speak  of  the  existing  conditions  of  Art  with  plain- 
Dees  enough  to  guard  the  youths  whose  jndgraente  I  am 
teitrusted  to  form,  from  being  misled,  either  by  theii  own 
Oatorslly  vivid  interest  in  what  represents,  however 
^worthily,  the  scenes  and  persona  of  their  own  day,  or 
^  the  cunningly  devised,  and,  without  doubt,  powerful 
nllareuienta  of  Art  which  has  long  since  confessed  iteell 
pto  have  no  other  object  than  to  aUore,  I  have,  therefore, 
Hdded  to  the  second  of  these  Lectores  such  illustration  of 
&s  motives  and  course  of  modem  industry  as  naturally 
ont  of  its  subject,  and  shall  continue  in  fulrure  tc 
(hake  aimilar  applications;  rarely,  indeed,  permitting 
nyeelf,  in  the  Lectm-es  actually  read  before  the  Univer- 
ity,  to  introduce  subjects  of  instant,  and  therefore  too 
zciting,  interest;  but  completing  the  addresses  which 
ll  prepare  for  publication  in  these,  and  ir.  any  otlier 


particul&rs,  wMcIi  may  render  them  more  widelj  eer 
viceable. 

The  present  course  of  Lectures  will  be  foUcwed,  if  I  imi 
able  to  fulfil  the  design  of  them,  by  one  of  a  like  elemen- 
tary character  on  Architecture ;  and  that  by  a  third  seriea 
on  Chnstian  Sculpture :  but,  in  the  meantime,  my  effort  ii 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  resident  students  to  Natural 
History,  and  to  the  higher  branches  of  ideal  Landscape  i 
and  it  will  be,  I  trust,  accepted  as  sufficient  reason  for  die 
delay  which  has  occurred  in  preparing  the  foUowiug 
sheets  for  the  press,  that  1  have  not  only  been  intermpted 
by  a  dangerous  illness,  but  engaged,  in  what  remained  to 
me  of  the  summer,  in  an  endeavour  to  deduce,  from  tHa 
overwhelming  complexity  of  modern  classification  in  tlie 
Natural  Sciences,  some  forms  capable  of  easier  refereucfl 
by  Art  students,  to  whom  the  anatomy  of  brutal  and  flural 
nature  ia  often  no  less  important  than  that  of  the  huinaii 
body. 

The  preparation  of  examples  for  manual  practice,  and 
the  arrangement  of  standards  for  reference,  botii  in 
Painting  and  Sculpture,  had  to  be  carried  on  meanwliil«i 
as  1  was  able.  For  what  haa  already  been  done,  tiis 
reader  is  referred  to  the  Catalogue  of  the  EduoatiomA 
Series,  published  at  the  end  of  the  Spring  Term :  of  whit 
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remains  to  be  done  I  will  make  no  anticipatory  state* 
ment,  being  content  to  have  ascribed  to  me  rather  tlia 
faalt  of  narrowness  in  design,  than  of  extravasrance  in 
eypectation. 

DeNMABX  HJLLy 
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OF  THH   DIVIBION  OF  ABTB. 

Ifoeember,  1870. 

1.  If,  as  18  commonly  believed,  the  snbject  of  study  which 
it  is  my  special  function  to  bring  before  yoa  had  no 
relation  to  the  great  interests  of  mankind,  1  should  have 
lesB  courage  iu  asking  for  your  attention  to-day,  than 
when  I  first  addressed  you ;  though,  even  then,  I  did  not 
do  BO  without  painful  diffidence.  For  at  this  moment, 
even  supposing  that  in  other  places  it  were  possible  for 
men  to  pursue  their  ordinary  avocations  undisturbed  by 
indignation  or  pity;  here,  at  least,  in  the  midst  of  the 
deliberative  and  religious  influences  of  England,  only  one 
subject,  I  am  well  assured,  can  eenously  occupy  your 
thoaghta — the  necessity,  namely,  of  determining  how  it 
has  come  to  pass,  that  in  these  recent  days,  iniquity  the 
most  reckless  and  monstrons  can  be  committed  unani- 
monsly,  by  men  more  generous  than  evei  yet  in  the 
world's  history  were  deceived  into  deeds  of  cruelty 
that  prolonged  agony  of  body  and  spirit,  such  aa  we 


y;  and    ^ 

m 
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Bluink  from  inflicting  wilfully  on  a  single  criminBl,  liai 
become  tlie  appointed  and  accepted  portion  of  uLuuin- 
Lered  ranJtttudea  of  imoceHt  persons,  inhabiting  the  dis- 
tricte  of  the  world  which,  of  all  others,  as  it  Beemed, 
were  heat  instructed  in  the  laws  of  civilization,  and  most 
richly  invested  with  the  honour,  and  indulged  in  the  feli- 
city, of  peace. 

Believe  me,  however,  the  suhject  of  Art — instead  of 
being  foreign  to  these  deep  questions  of  social  doty  and 
peril, — is  so  vitally  connected  with  them,  that  it  would  bo 
impossible  for  me  now  to  pursue  the  line  of  thought  in 
which  I  began  these  lectures,  because  so  ghastly  an 
emphafiis  would  be  given  to  every  sentence  by  the  force 
of  pasaiug  events.  It  is  well,  then,  that  in  the  plan  I 
have  laid  down  for  your  study,  we  shall  now  be  led  into 
the  examination  of  technical  details,  or  abstract  eouditiona 
of  aeutiment ;  so  that  the  hours  jou  spend  with  me  mSj 
be  times  of  repose  from  heavier  thoughts.  But  it  clianea 
strangely  that,  in  this  course  of  minutely  detailed  stui?;,  1 
have  first  to  set  before  you  the  most  essential  piere  of 
human  workmanship,  the  plough,  at  the  very  moment 
when — (you  may  sea  the  announcement  in  the  joumala 
either  of  yesterday  or  the  day  before) — the  swordp  of  yonr 
soldiers  have  been  sent  for  to  lie  s/uirpened,  and  not  at  all 
to  be  beaten  into  ploughshai-es.  I  permit  myself,  there- 
fore, to  remind  you  of  the  watchword  of  all  my  earnest 
writings — "  Soldiers  of  the  Ploughshare,  instead  of  Sol- 
diers of  the  Sword  " — and  I  know  it  my  duty  to  assert  to 


■  DO  aaacii  w     I 
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Km  that  the  work  we  enter  upon  to-day  is  no  trivial 
pie,  but  full  of  solemn  hope ;  the  hope,  namely,  that 
moiig  you  there  may  be  fomid  men  ■wise  enough  to  lead 
he  national  passions  towards  the  arts  of  peace,  instead  c£ 

le  arts  of  war. 

I  say  the  work  "  we  enter  upon,"  becauee  the  first  four 
acturea  I  gave  in  the  spring  were  wholly  prefatory; 
nd  the  following  three  only  defined  for  you  metboda  of 
Bsetice.  To-day  we  begin  the  systematic  analysis  and 
live  study  of  our  subject. 

2.  In  general,  the  three  great,  or  fine,  Arts  of  Painting, 

Iculpture,   and  Architecture,  are  thought  of  as  distinct 

ifom  the  lower  and  more  mechanical  formative  arts,  such 

carpentry  or  pottery.     But  we  cannot,  either  verhally, 

with  any  practical  advantage,  admit  Bucli  claBsification. 
tow  are  we  to  distinguiEh  painting  on  canvas  from 
lainting  on  china? — or  painting  on  china  from  painting 

1  glass! — or  painting  on  glass  from  infusion  of  colour 

ito  any  vitreous  substance,  such  as  enamel  ? —  or  the 
ifusion  of  colour  into  glass  and  enamel  from  the  infusion 
colour  into  wool  or  silk,  and  weaving  of  pictures  in 
lestry,  or  patterns  in  dress  J  Tou  will  find  that  al- 
llongh,  in  ultimately  accurate  use  of  the  word,  painting 
mat  be  held  to  mean  only  the  laying  of  a  pigment  on  a 
Irface  with  a  soft  instrument ;  yet,  in  broad  comparison 
E  the  fmictions  of  Art,  we  must  conceive  of  one  and  the 
le  great  artistic  facidty,  as  governing  ewwy  mode  of 
iaposinff  colows  in  a  permanent  relation  on,  or  in,  a 
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g(ilid  subatanoe  ;  whether  it  be  by  tinting  rADTU,  M 

dyeing  stuffs ;  inlaying  metals  with  fused  flint,  or  coating 
wallfl  with  coluored  stone. 

3.  Similarly  the  word  "  Sculpture," —  though  in  ul- 
timate accuracy  it  is  to  be  limited  to  the  development 
of  form  in  hard  substancee  by  cutting  away  portions  of 
their  maaa — in  broad  definition,  must  be  held  to  aignifj 
tlie  reduction  of  any  Bhapdeaa  mass  of  solid  matter  init 
an  intended  iha/pe,  whatever  the  consiatence  of  the 
sabetance,  or  nature  of  the  instrument  employed;  wlietiier 
we  carve  a  granite  mountain,  or  a  piece  of  box-wood,  and 
whetlier  we  use,  for  our  forming  instrument,  axe,  or 
hammer,  or  chisel,  oi  our  own  hands,  or  water  to  soften, 
or  fire  to  fuse; — whenever  and  however  we  bring  a  shape- 
less thing  into  shape,  we  do  so  under  the  laws  of  the  one 
great  Art  of  Sculpture. 

4.  Having  thus  broadly  defined  painting  and  sculptnre, 
we  shall  see  that  there  is,  in  the  third  place,  a  class  of  work 
separated  from  botli,  in  a  specific  manner,  and  including  s 
great  group  of  arts  which  neither,  of  necessity,  (wrf,  nor 
for  the  sake  of  form  merely,  shape,  the  substances  they 
deal  with ;  but  construct  or  arrange  them  wilii  a  view  to 
the  resistance  of  some  external  force.  We  construct,  for 
instance,  a  table  with  a  flat  top,  and  some  support  of  prop, 
or  leg,  proportioned  in  strength  to  such  weights  as  tlifl 
table  is  intended  to  carry.  We  construct  a  ship  oat  o{ 
planks,  or  plates  of  iron,  with  reference  to  certain  force* 
of  impact  to  be  sustained,  and  of  inertia  to  be  overcome; 


j^ 
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■we  construct  a  wall  or  roof  with  distinct  reference  to 
a  of  pressnre  and  oscillation,  to  be  sustained  or  guard 
,  against;  and  therefore,  in  every  case,  with  especial 
JHsideration  of  the  strength  of  onr  uiatenals,  and  the 
Itore  of  that  strength,  elastic,  tenaciooB,  brittle,  and  the 
e. 

Now  although  this  group  of  arts  nearly  always  involves 
9  putting  of  two  or  more  separate  pieces  together,  we 
ost  not  define  it  by  that  accident.  The  blade  of  an  oar 
ijiot  less  formed  with  reference  to  external  force  than  if 
were  made  of  many  pieces ;  and  the  frame  of  a  boat, 
lether  hollowed  out  of  a  ti-ee-trunk,  or  constructed  of 
jika  nailed  together,  is  essentially  the  same  piece  of 
t;  to  be  judged  by  its  buoyancy  and  ct  lacity  of  pro- 
ielon.  Still,  fi-om  the  most  wonderful  piece  of  all 
chitecture,  the  human  skeleton,  to  this  simple  one,* 
I  ploughshare,  on  which  it  depends  for  its  subsistence, 
s  Jtuttmg  of  iwo  or  Tnore  pieces  together  is  curiously 
Kjessary  to  the  perfectness  of  every  fine  instrument; 
i  the  peculiar  mechanical  work  of  DsedaliiB, — inlay- 
;, — becomes  all  the  more  delightful  t«  ns  in  external 
»ect,  because,  as  in  tlie  jawbone  of  a  Sam-ian,  or  the 
1  of  a  bow,  it  is  essential  to  the  finest  capacities  of 


*  I  had  a  leal  ploagbsboie  oa  mj  lectare-tuble ;  but  it  would  intei- 
the  drift  of  tha  atatementa  in  the  tait  too  long  il  I  attemptod  her* 
illaBtrat'3  b;  fig^ea  the  reIa.tion  of  the  coulter  to  the  Bhaxe,  and  of  th4 
to  the  Bolt  pieces  of  metal  in  the  shore  itself. 
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5.  And  observe  how  uubroken  the  asceut  from  this,  Ibt 
simplest  architecture,  to  the  loftiest.  The  placing  ol  the 
timbers  iu  a  sliip'a  stem,  and  the  laying  of  the  stoiiea  in  ■ 
hritl^re  Initti'oeB,  are  similar  in  ait  to  tlie  conBtructioTi  of  the 
ploiighahai-e,  differing  in  no  esseutial  point,  either  in  that 
they  deal  with  other  materiala,  or  because,  of  the  threa 
tilings  produced,  one  has  to  divide  earth  by  advaucing 
tJiroiigh  it,  another  to  divide  water  by  advancing  tlu-ongh 
It,  and  the  third  to  divide  water  which  advances  agaiwl 
it.  And  again,  the  buttress  of  a  bridge  differs  only  from 
that  of  a  cathedral  in  having  lees  weight  to  sa&tain,  and 
more  to  resist.  We  can  find  no  term  In  the  gradatluD, 
from  the  ploughshare  to  tfie  cathedral  buttress,  at  whiish 
we  can  set  a  logical  distinction.  J 

6.  Thus  then  we  have  simply  three  divisions  of  Art— 
'iuQ,  that  of  giving  colours  to  substance ;  another,  that  o£ 
giving  form  to  it  withont  question  of  resistance  to  force; 
and  the  third,  that  of  giving  form  or  position  whiuh  will 
make  it  capable  of  such  reaiBtance.  All  the  fine  arte  a»  ' 
embraced  uuder  these  three  divisions.  Do  not  think  that  it 
is  only  a  logical  or  scientific  affectation  to  maas  tliem  to- 
gether in  this  manner ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  firat 
practical  importance  to  understand  that  the  painter^ 
faculty,  or  masterhood  over  colour,  being  ae  subtle  as  I 
musician's  over  sound,  must  be  looked  to  for  the  govern- 
ment of  every  operation  in  which  colour  is  employed ;  and 
that,  in  the  same  manner,  the  appliance  of  any  art  what-  , 
Boover  to  minor  objects  cannot  be  right,  unless  under  tli<  J 
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direotion  of  a  true  master  of  that  ai'L  Under  tliB  preueiit 
■jBtem,  yon  beep  jonr  Academician  occupied  only  in  pro-  , 
dncing  tinted  pieces  of  canvas  to  be  shown  in  frames,  and 
gmootli  pieces  of  marble  to  be  placed  in  niches ;  while  yon 
expect  your  builder  or  constructor  to  design  coloured  pat- 
terns in  stone  and  brick,  and  your  chiua-ware  merchant  to 
fceep  a  separate  body  of  workwomen  who  can  paint  china, 
but  nothing  else.  By  this  divJBion  of  labour,  you  ruin  all 
tiie  ai'ta  at  once.  The  work  of  the  Academician  becomea 
mean  and  effeminate,  because  he  ia  not  used  to  treat  col- 
our on  a  grand  scale  and  in  rough  materials ;  and  your 
manufactures  become  base  because  no  well  educated  per- 
son sets  hand  to  thera.  And  therefore  it  is  necessary  to 
understand,  not  mei-ely  as  a  logical  statement,  but  as  a 
practical  necessity,  that  wherever  beautiful  colour  is  to  be 
arranged,  you  need  a  Master  of  Painting ;  and  wherever 
boble  form  is  to  be  given,  a  Master  of  Sculpture ;  and 
wherever  complex  mechanical  force  is  to  be  resisted,  a 
^faster  of  Architecture. 

7.  But  over  this  triple  division  there  most  rule  another 
yet  more  important.  Any  of  these  three  arts  may  be  either 
imitative  of  natural  objects  or  limited  to  useful  appliance. 
you  may  either  paint  a  picture  that  represente  a  scene,  or 
IJonr  street  door,  to  keep  it  from  rotting;  yon  may  mould 
a  statue,  or  a  plate ;  build  the  resemblance  of  a  cluster  of 
lotufl  stalks,  or  only  a  square  pier.  Generally  speaking. 
Fainting  and  Sculpture  will  be  imitative,  and  Architccturo 
merely  nsef  nl ;  but  there  is  a  great  deal  oi  Sculpti 
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thiB  crjBtal  ball*  for  inetaiice,  which  is  not  imitative,  aDd 
a  great  deal  of  architecture  which,  to  some  extent  is  bo,  u 
the  eo-callpd  foils  of  Gothic  apertures ;  aud  for  manyofliw 
reasone  you  will  find  it  necessary  to  keep  diatiDctlou  clear 
ill  your  minds  between  the  arts — of  whatever  kind — whidi 
are  imitati  fo,  and  produce  a  resemblance  or  image  of  eonu' 
thing  which  is  not  present ;  and  those  which  are  limited 
to  the  production  of  some  nseful  reality,  as  the  blade  of  » 
knife,  or  tiie  wall  of  a  house.  You  will  perceive  also, « 
we  advance,  that  sculpture  and  painting  are  indeed  iu  ilus 
respect  only  one  art ;  and  that  we  shall  have  constantly  W 
Bj>eak  and  think  of  them  as  simply  graphic,  whether  with 
chisel  or  colour,  their  principal  function  being  to  make  na, 
iu  the  words  of  Aristotle,  "  Beiap'jTLicoi  rov  ttf/ji  ra  0ii>fia-!ii 
KtiWoug "  (Polit,  8,  3.),  "  having  capacity  and  habit  of  con- 
templation of  the  beauty  that  ia  in  material  things ;"  while 
architecture,  and  its  co-relative  arts,  are  to  be  practised 
under  quite  other  conditions  of  sentiment. 

8.  Now  it  is  obvioas  that  bo  far  as  the  fine  trts 
consist  either  in  imitation  or  mechanical  conBtmclioii, 
the  right  judgment  of  them  must  depend  on  our  know- 
ledge of  the  things  they  imitate,  and  forces  they  reaist: 
and  my  function  of  teaching  here  would  (for  instance) 
BO  far  resulve  itself,  either  into  demonstration  that  liis 
painting  of  a  peach,-]-  does  resemble  a  peach,  oroxplfr 

*  A  apheie  of  rock  crjrstal,  out  in  Japan,  enong'li  Imagiiutde  hj  IM 
reader,  withoat  a  figTire. 

1  One  of  WUllani  Htiat'a  peaches;  not,  I  am  afraid,  imaglaatilt 
altogether,  bat  still  leaa  representablo  by  Seure. 
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nation  of  the  way  in  which  this  ploTighshare  (for  iiiBtanco) 
I  IB  Bhaped  so  as  to  throw  the  earth  aside  with  leaet  force 
[  of  thrust.  And  in  both  of  these  methods  of  BtHdy, 
I  tliough  of  course  your  own  diligence  mutt  be  your 
I  chief  master,  to  a  certain  extent  your  Professor  of  Art 

can  always  guide  you  Bocarely,  and  can  show  you,  either 
L  that  the  image  does  tmly  resemble  what  it  attempts  tc 
L  resemble,  or  that  the  structure  is  rightly  prepared  foi 
I  the  service  it  has  to  perform.     But  there  is  yet  another 


1  of  fine  art  which  is,  perhaps,  exactly  that  about  J 
I  irhich  you  will  expect  your  Professor  to  teach  you  mosl^  j 
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am]  which,  on  tlie  coutrary,  is  exactly  that  ahont  wlucb 
yoa  mmt  teach  jourselves  all  that  it  is  eeseutial  U 
leariL 

9.  I  hare  here  in  my  hand  one  of  the  aimplal 
possible  examples  of  the  union  of  tJie  graphic  and 
cjunstnictivo  powere, — one  of  my  breakfast  plateB.  Sines 
all  the  finely  architectural  art«,  we  said,  began  in  the 
Bhaping  of  the  cup  and  the  platter,  we  will  be^,  our 
Belvce,  with  the  platter. 

Why  has  it  been  made  round?  For  two  Btructnral 
reasons :  fii-st,  that  the  greatest  holding  surface  may  be 
gathered  into  the  smallest  space ;  and  secondly,  that  in 
beuig  pushed  past  other  things  on  the  table,  it  may  coma 
into  least  contact  with  them. 

Next,  why  has  it  a  rim?  For  two  other  Btruetuid 
reasons ;  first,  that  it  is  convenient  to  put  salt  or  mnstard 
upon;  but  secondly  and  chiefly,  that  the  plate  may  be 
easily  laid  hold  of.  The  rim  ia  &e  Birapleet  form  d 
continuous  handle. 

Fartiier,  to  keep  it  from  soiling  the  cloth,  it  will  be  wiafl 
to  put  this  ridge  beneath,  ronnd  the  bottom ;  for  as  the 
rim  is  the  simplest  possible  form  of  continaotis  handle, » 
this  is  the  simplest  form  of  continuous  leg.  And  we  gel 
the  section  given  beneath  the  figure  for  ih&  essential  one 
of  a  rightly  made  platter. 

10.  Thus  far  our  art  has  been  strictly  ntilitariM 
having  respect  to  conditions  of  collision,  of  carriage,  airf 
of  support.     But  now,  on  the  surface  of  our  piece  of 
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pottery,  liere  nre  vai-iouB  bamls  and  spots  of  coUiU'  wliicli 
Bi-e  pi-camuably  set  there  to  make  it  plcasanter  to  tJie  eye 
Six  of  the  spots,  seen  closely,  yon  diseover  are  intended  to 
pepreseut  flowere.     These  theu  have  as  distinctly  a  graphic 
piirjioae  as   the  other  properties  of  the   plate  have   aii 
architectural  one,  and  the  first  critical  question  we  have 
to  ask  about  them  is,  whether  they  are  like  rosea  or  not. 
I  will  anticipate  what  I  Iiave  to  say  in  subaei^uent  lectures 
BO  far  as  to  assure  you  that,  if  they  are  to  be  like  rosea  at 
all,  the  liker  they  can  be,  the  better.     Do  not  Bnpi)oso,  as 
many  people  will  tell  you,  that  because  this  is  a  common 
iuiifactured  article,  your  roses  on  it  nre  the  better  for 
Ing   ill-painted,   or    ha!f-painted.     If    they   had    been 
iuted  by  the  same  hand  that  did  this  peach,  the  plate 
Id  have  been  all  the  better  for  it ;  but,  as  it  chanced, 
i  was  no  hand  such  as  William  Himt's  to  paint  them, 
their  graphic  power  is  not   distinguished.     In  any 
,  however,  that  graphic  power  must  have  been  subor- 
nate  to  their  effect  as  pink  spots,  while  the  band  of  green- 
round  the  plate's  edge,  and  the  spots  of  gold,  pretend 
no  graphic  power  at  all,  but  are  meaningless  spaces  of 
llour  or  metal.     Still   lees   have   they   any  mechanical 
ice :  they  add  nowise  to  the  eervieeableness  of  the  plate ; 
J  their  agreeableness,   if  they   pOBsesa   any,  depends, 
irefore,  neither  on  any  imitative,  nor  any  etruetural, 
taracter;  but  ou  some  inherent  pleasantneae  in  theni' 
Ivefi,  either  of  mere  colours  to  the  eye  (as  of  taste  to  the 
Dgue),  or  in  the  placing  of  those  colours  in  relationi 
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wLieh  obey  Bome  moiital  principle  of  order,  or  phjun 
principle  of  harmony. 

11.  These  abstract  relations  and  inlierent  pleaflant- 
nesses,  whether  in  space,  number,  or  time,  and  whether 
ijf  colours  or  Botmds,  form  what  we  may  properly  term 
the  muBical  or  harmonic  element  in  every  art;  and  tlifl 
study  of  them  is  an  entirely  separate  science.  It  is  thfl 
branch  of  art-philosophy  to  which  the  word  "festhetica" 
Blionld  be  strictly  lunited,  being  the  inqxiiry  into  llifl 
nature  of  things  that  in  themselves  are  pleasant  to  tlw 
hitman  senses  or  instincts,  though  they  represent  nothing, 
and  serve  for  nothing,  their  only  service  heirtg  their 
pleasantness.  Thus  it  is  the  province  of  aesthetica  to 
tell  you,  (if  you  did  not  know  it  before,)  that  the  taste  «id 
colour  of  a  peach  are  pleasant,  and  to  ascertain)  if  it  be 
ascertainable,  (and  you  have  any  curiosity  to  know,)  whj 
they  are  bo. 

12.  The  information  woiild,  I  preeurae,  to  most  of  yon, 
be  gratuitous.  If  it  were  not,  and  you  chanced  to  beia 
a  Bick  state  of  body  in  which  yon  disHked  peaches,  it 
would  be,  for  the  time,  to  you  fake  information,  and,  w 
far  as  it  was  true  of  other  people,  to  yon  uaelesa.  Neailj 
the  whole  study  of  festhetica  is  in  like  manner  eitlin' 
gratuitous  or  useless.  Either  you  like  the  right  tluii^ 
without  being  recommended  to  do  bo,  or  if  yon  dielito 
them,  your  mind  cannot  be  changed  by  lectnreB  on  the 
laws  of  taste.  Ton  recollect  the  story  of  Thackeray, 
provoked,  as  he  was  helping  himself  to  atrawberriee,  bj  i 
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Oimg  coxcomb's  telling  him  that  "he  never  took  fruit  or 
PfeetB."  "That"  replied,  or  is  said  to  have  replied, 
St&ckeray,  "  ie  because  you  are  a  sot,  and  a  glutton." 
Lnd  the  whole  scieuce  of  leBtbeties  is,  in  the  depth  of  it, 
xpressed  by  one  passage  of  Goethe's  in  the  end  of  the 
pd  part  of  Faust ; — the  notable  one  that  follows  the  song 
E  the  Lemnres,  when  the  angels  enter  to  dispute  with  tlie 
fends  for  the  soul  of  Faust.  They  enter  Binging — 
Pardon  to  sinners  and  life  to  the  dust,"  Mephistopheles 
them  fii-st,  and  esclaims  to  his  troop,  "  Discord  1 
ear,  and  filthy  jingling" — "Mis-tone  hOre  ich;  garstiges 
[eklimper."  This,  you  see,  ia  the  extreme  of  bad  taste 
sic.  Presently  the  angelic  host  begin  strewing 
which  discomfits  die  diabolic  crowd  altogether, 
fephistopbeles  in  vain  calls  to  tbem^— "What  do  yoH 
{duck  aud  ehrink  for^s  that  proper  hellish  behaviour? 
^nd  fast,  and  let  them  strew  " — "  Was  duckt  und  znckt 
thr ;  iat  das  Hcllen-brauuh  l  So  haltet  stand,  und  lasst  sie 
■eueu."  There  you  have,  also,  the  extreme  of  bad  taste 
sight  and  smell.  Aud  in  the  whole  passage  is  a  brief 
(mbodimeiit  for  you  of  the  nltimate  fact  that  all  testhetica 
iepend  on  the  healtli  of  soul  and  body,  and  the  propei 
[ercise  of  both,  not  only  through  years,  but  generations. 
hdy  by  harmony  of  both  collateral  and  successive  lives 
lUi  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Muses  be  received  which 
tables  men  "xalpeiv  opSm^"—"  to  have  pleasure  rightly ; " 
id  there  is  no  other  definition  of  the  beautiful,  nor  of 
ly  subject  of  delight  to  the  aesthetic  faculty,  than  that  it 
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is  what  one  noble  spirit  has  created,  seen  and  felt  l)y 
another  of  similar  or  eqnal  nobility.  So  mn  eh  as  there  ia 
in  you  of  ox,  or  of  swine,  perceives  no  beauty,  and  creates 
none :  what  is  human  in  you,  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
perf  ectness  of  its  humanity,  can  create  it,  and  receive. 

13.  Ketuming  now  to  the  very  elementary  form  in 
which  the  appeal  to  our  sesthetic  virtue  is  made  in  our 
breakfast-plate,  you  notice  that  there  are  two  distinct 
kinds  of  pleasantness  attempted.  One  by  hues  of  colour; 
the  other  by  proportions  of  space.  I  have  called  these 
the  musical  elements  of  the  arts  relating  to  sight;  and 
there  are  indeed  two  complete  sciences,  one  of  the  com- 
binations of  colour,  and  the  other  of  the  combinations  of 
line  and  form,  which  might  each  of  them  separately  en- 
gage us  in  as  intricate  study  as  that  of  the  science  of 
music.  But  of  the  two,  the  science  of  colour  is,  in  the 
Greek  sense,  the  more  musical,  being  one  of  the  divisions 
of  the  ApoUine  power;  and  it  is  so  practically  educa- 
tional, that  if  we  are  not  using  the  faculty  for  colour  to 
discipline  nations,  they  will  infallibly  use  it  themselves 
as  a  means  of  corruption.  Both  music  and  colour  are 
naturally  influences  of  peace;  but  in  the  war  trumpet, 
and  the  war  shield,  in  the  battle  song  and  battle  standard, 
they  have  concentrated  by  beautiful  imagination  the  cruel 
passions  of  men ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  all  the  Divina 
Commedia  of  history  more  grotesque,  yet  more  frightful, 
than  the  fact  that,  from  the  almost  fabulous  period  when 
the  insanity  and  impiety  of  war  wrote  themselves  in  the 


ymbols  of  the  ahields  of  the  Seyen  against  Thebes, 
iloure  have  been  the  eiga  and  Btimulus  of  the  most 
inrioas  and  fatal  passioija  that  have  reut  the  nations ;  bhie 
inst  green,  in  the  decline  of  the  Euman  Empire ;  black 
white,  in  that  of  Florence ;  red  agaiiiat  white,  in 
wars  of  the  Eoyal  honaes  in  England ;  and  at  this 
aoment,  red  against  white,  in  the  contest  of  anarchy  and 
Ijyalty,  in  all  Uie  world. 

14.  On  the  other  hand,  the  directly  ethical  influence  of 
ilour  in  the  sky,  the  trees,  flowers,  and  coloured  creatures 

onnd  ua,  and  in  oiu-  own  various  arts  massed  under  the 
name  of  painting,  is  so  essential  and  constant  that  we 
e  to  recognize  it,  because  we  are  never  long  enough 

bogether  deprived  of  it  to  feel  our  need ;  and  the  mental 
induced  by  the  influence  of  corrupt  colour  are  aa 

ttle  suspected,  or  traced  fo  their  true   soureo,  as  the 

odjlj  weaknesses  resulting  fi'om  atmospheric  miasmata. 

15.  The  aecond  musical  science  which  belongs  pecit- 
trly  to  sculpture,  (and  to  painting,  so  far  as  it  represents 
Brm),  consists  in  the  disposition  of  beautiful  masses. 
fhat  iB  to  say,  beautiful  surfaces  limited  by  beautiful 

Beautiful  surfaces,  observe;  and  remember  what 
noted  in  my  foiui^h  lecture  of  the  difference  between  a 
mee  and  a  mass.  If  you  have  at  any  time  examined 
Kfefully,  or  practised  fi-ora,  the  drawings  of  sheila  placed 
your  copying  series,  yon  cannot  but  have  felt  the 
srence  in  the  grace  between  the  aspects  of  the  same 
pie,  when  encloaing  a  rounded  or  unrounded  space.     Tha 
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exaut  flcience  of  aciilptiire  ia  that  of  tlie  relatjom  liebneen 
outline  and  the  solid  foitn  it  limite;  and  it  does  not  matter 
wliother  that  relation  be  indicated  bj  drawing  or  carving, 
80  long  as  the  expreesion  of  solid  form  ia  the  inectal 
purpose ;  it  is  the  science  alvrays  of  the  beauty  of  relatiuu 
in  three  dimensions.  To  take  the  simplest  possible  liiie 
of  continuous  limit, — the  circle ;  the  flat  disc  enclosed  by 
it  may  indeed  be  made  an  element  of  decoration,  thougli 
a  very  meagre  one ;  but  its  relative  mass,  the  ball,  bfi- 
iiig  gradated  in  three  dimensions,  is  always  delightful 
ITere*  is  at  once  the  simplest,  and  in  mere  patient 
mechajiisra,  the  moat  skilful,  piece  of  sculpture  I  can 
possibly  show  you, — a  piece  of  the  purest  rock-cryatal, 
chiscUed,  (I  believe,  by  mere  toil  of  hand,)  into  a  perfect 
sphere.  Imitating  nothing,  constructing  notlmig;  sculp 
ture  for  sculpture's  sake,  of  purest  natural  substance  into 
simplest  pHmaiy  form. 

16.  Again.  Out  of  the  nacre  of  any  mussel  or  oyster- 
shell  you  might  cut,  at  your  pleasure,  any  quantity  of 
small  flat  circular  discs  of  the  prettiest  coloiir  and  lustre. 
To  some  extent,  such  tinsel  or  foil  of  shell  ia  used  pleas- 
antly for  decoration.  But  the  mussel  or  oyster  becoming 
itself  an  unwilling  modeller,  agglutinates  its  juice  into 
three  dimensions,  and  the  fact  of  the  surface  being  now 
geometrically  gradated,  together  with  the  savage  instint-t 
of  attributing  value  to  what  is  difficult  to  obtain,  mak6 
the  little  boss  so  precious  in  men's  sight  that  wise  eager 
*  The  cryBtaJ  ball  alHiTe  mentifmed. 
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nness  of  search  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  can  he  likuntid 
K(o  their  eagerness  of  search  for  it;  and  the  gates  of 
■Paradise  can  bo  no  otherwise  rendered  so  fair  to  their 
loor  intelligence,  as  by  telling  them  that  every  sevei'al 
'gate  was  of  "  one  pearl." 

17.  Bat  take  note  here.  We  have  just  seen  that  the 
1  of  the  perceptive  faculty  is  expre^ed  in  those  words 
ipf  Aristotle's,  "  to  take  pleasure  rightly  "  or  straightly — 
yatpav  op6uis.  Now,  it  is  not  possible  to  do  the  direct  oppo- 
Bte  of  that, — to  take  pleasure  iuiqnitonsly  or  obhquely — 
j/a^ieiy  aSiKim  or  crKoXiuis — more  than  you  do  in  enjoying  a 
Jibing  becanae  your  neighbour  cannot  get  it.  Yon  may  en- 
joy a  thing  legitimately  because  it  is  rare,  and  cannot  be 
)en  often,  (as  yon  do  a  fine  aurora,  or  a  sunset,  or  au  im- 
DBually  lovely  flower) ;  that  is  Nature's  way  of  stimulating 
your  attention.  But  if  you  enjoy  it  because  your  neigh- 
tionr  cannot  have  it — and,  remember,  all  value  attached  to 
pearls  more  than  glass  beads,  is  merely  and  purely  for 
^lat  cause, — then  you  rejoice  through  the  worst  of  idola- 
IrieB,  covetousness ;  and  neither  arithmetic,  nor  writing, 
ior  any  other  so-called  essential  of  education,  is  now  so  vi- 
ally  necessary  to  the  population  of  Enrope,  as  such  ae- 
laiutance  with  the  principles  of  intrinsic  value,  as  may 
BBult  in  the  iconoclasm  of  jewellery;  and  in  the  clear  . 
mderatandmg  that  we  are  not  in  that  instinct,  civilized, 
wt  yet  remain  wholly  savage,  bo  far  as  we  care  for  display 
t  this  selflsh  kind. 
Tou  think,  perhaps,  I  am  quitting  ray  subject,  and  pro 
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iMt'diiig,  as  it  is  too  often  witL  appearance  of  jnsticyj  allej^-eii 
Bgftinst  me,  into  u-relevant  matter.  Paiiion  nie ;  the  ewl, 
not  only  of  these  lectures,  bat  of  my  whole  ]  rofeB8oi«liip, 
would  be  accomplished, — and  far  more  than  that, — if  wili 
the  English  nation  could  be  made  to  undei-etand  that  tiiii 
beauty  which  ie  indeed  to  be  a  joy  for  ever,  must  be  a  jny 
for  all ;  and  that  though  the  idolatry  may  not  ha¥e  beer 
whoUy  divine  which  seulptiired  gods,  the  idolatry  is  whollj 
diabolic,  which,  for  vulgai*  display,  sculptures  diamonda. 

18  To  go  back  to  the  point  under  discu^ion.  A  pearl, 
or  a  glass  bead,  may  owe  its  pleasantnesa  in  some  degree 
to  its  lustre  as  well  as  to  it£  ronudness.  But  a  mere  and 
simple  ball  of  nnpolifihed  stone  is  enough  for  seulptw- 
esque  value.  Ton  may  have  noticed  that  the  quatretoil 
used  in  the  Dncal  Palace  of  Venice  owes  its  complete 
loveliness  in  distant  effect  to  tlie  fluishing  of  its  cusps. 
The  extremity  of  the  cusp  is  a  mere  ball  of  Istriau  imu' 
ble ;  and  consider  how  subtle  the  faculty  of  sight  mnet  be, 
since  it  recognizes  at  any  distance,  and  is  gratified  by,  tiie 
mystery  of  the  termination  of  eusp  obtained  by  the  gin- 
dated  light  on  the  ball. 

In  that  Venetian  tracery  this  sunplest  element  of  Bculp 
tured  form  is  used  sparingly,  as  the  most  precious  that 
can  be  employed  tj3  finish  the  facade.  But  alike  in  out 
own,  and  the  Frenth,  central  Gothic,  the  ball-flower  is 
lavished  on  every  line — and  in  your  St.  Mary's  spire,  ami 
the  Salisbury  spire,  and  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame  o) 
Pai-is,  the  rich  ploaaautnesa  of  decoration, — indeed,  thoii 
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O-callcd  •'  decoi'ated  style,"^ consists  oi Jy  in  licing  tlaintHj  i 
;  with  stone  balls.    It  is  true  the  balla  are  modified  iutc 
likeness  of   iiowere;    but   do  you  trace,  the  rosein- 
(laiice  to  the  rose  in  their  distant,  which  is  their  intended 
iffectl 

19.  But  farther,  let  the  ball  have  motiou ;  then  the  fonn 
generates  will  be  that  of  a  cylinder.     Ton  have,  per- 

laps,  thought  that  pure  Early  English  arckitecture  depen- 
led.  for  its  diai'm  on  visibility  of  construi ,tiim.  It  depends 
for  its  charm  altogether  on  tlie  abstract  hamiony  of 
ptiups  of  cyUuders,*  arbitrarily  beut  hito  mouldings,  and 
jrbitrarily  associated  as  sliafts,  having  no  real  relation 
p  construction  whatsoever,  and  a  theoretical  relation  so 
ibtle  that  none  of  us  bad  seen  it,  till  Professor  "Willis 
irorked  it  out  for  na. 

20.  And  now,  proceeding  to  analysis  of  higher  seulp- 
tire,  you  may  have  obseiTed  the  importance  I  have  at- 

tched  to  the  porch  of  San  Zonone,  at  Verona,  by  making 
^  among  yonr  standai'da,  the  first  of  tlie  group  which  is  to 
llTiBtrate  the  system  of  sculpture  and  arcliitecture  founded 

a  faith  in  a  future  life.     That  porch,  fortunately  repre- 

*A11  giandeat  eifect^  in  moulilinga  iaa,j  be,  and  for  Iho  most  port 
Its  been,  obtained  by  rolJs  and  cavettos  ol  oirculai  (Begmental)  Bection. 
[oie  refined  seotiouB,  as  that  oC  t^e  fluUug'  of  a  Doric  ahofi,  sxa  onl;  ol 
)  near  the  isye  and  in  beautiful  atone ;  and  the  pnreuit  of  them  waa 
a  ot  tlie  mauf  erroiB  of  later  Gothic.  The  Btatement  in  the  text  tbut 
1  mouldings,  even  of  heat  time,  "have  no  real  relation  to  constnic- 
n,"  is  Bcaroolj  strong  enough :  they  in  tact  oontend  with,  and  deny 
i  construction,  their  principal  parpoee  seeming  to  be  the  concculmenl 
the  joints  of  the  v 
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Bented  in  the  photograph,  from  which  Plate  I,  has  been 
cugraved,  under  a  clear  aud  pleasant  light,  fiimishea  yoii 
with  examples  of  sculpture  of  every  kind  from  the  fluttest 
htci&ed  bas-relief  to  solid  statues,  both  in  marble  and 
bronze.  And  the  two  poiiite  I  have  been  pressing  upiju 
you  are  conclusively  exhibited  here,  namely,— (1)  Th>tl 
sculpture  is  essentially  the  production  of  a  pleasant  bosa- 
iiess  or  roundness  of  surface;  (2)  that  the  pleaeantness oi 
that  bossy  condition  to  the  eye  is  irrespective  of  imitation 
on  one  side,  and  of  structure  on  the  other. 

21,  (1.)  Sculpture  is  essentially  the  prodaction  of  a 
pleasant  bossiiiesa  or  roundness  of  surface. 

If  you  look  from  some  distance  at  these  two  engraving 
of  Greek  coins,  (place  the  book  open,  so  that  you  can  see 
the  opposite  plate  three  or  four  yards  off,)  you  wiD  finii 
the  relief  on  each  of  them  simplifies  itself  into  a  pearl- 
like, portion  of  a  sphere,  with  exquisitely  gradated  ligbt 
on  its  surface.  When  you  look  at  tliem  nearer,  you  will 
see  that  each  smaller  portion  into  which  they  are  divided 
— cheek,  or  brow,  or  leaf,  or  tress  of  hair — resolves  itself 
also  into  a  rounded  or  undulated  surface,  pleasant  bj 
gradation  of  light.  Every  several  surface  is  delightful  in 
itself,- afi  a  shell,  or  a  tuft  of  rounded  moss,  or  tiie  bosaj 
masses  of  distant  forest  would  be.  That  these  intricately 
modulated  masses  present  some  resemblance  to  a  gh*!'! 
face,  such  as  tlie  Syracusans  imagined  that  of  tha  water 
goddess  Arethusa,  is  entirely  a  secondary  matter;  tbe 
primary   condition  is  that   the   masses   shall  be  beaiiti 
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bily  rounded,  and    disposed  witli   due   diacretion    and 
Bder. 

(2.)  It  is  difficult  for  you,  at  firet,  to  feel  thJa  ordiir 

Bid  beauty  of  surface,  apart  from  the  iniitation.     But  you 

^  see  there  is  a  pretty  dispoeitiou  of,  and  iflatioii  be 

■een,  t!ie  projections  of  a  fir-cone,  though  the  studded 

gpiral  imitates  notliing.     Order  exactly  the  same  in  kind, 

felly  much  more  complex ;  and  an  absti-act  beauty  of  sur- 

jftce  rendered  definite  by  increase  and  decline  of  light-- 

jEor  every  cui'vo  of  surface  has  its  own  luminous  law,  and 

fce  light  and  shade  on  a  parabolic  aohd  differs,  specifi- 

iBlly,  from  that  on  an  elliptical  or  spherical  one) — it  is  the 

intial  business  of  tlie  sculptor  to  obtain ;  as  it  is  the 

Ssential  business  of  a  painter  to  get  good  colour,  whether 

le  imitates  anything  or  not.     At  a  distance  from  the  pic- 

ire,  or  carving,  where  the  things  represented  become  ab- 

jlutely  nuintelligible,  we  must  yet  be  able  to  say,  at  a 

glance,  "  That  is  good  painting,  or  good  carriug." 

And  you  will  be  surprised  to  iind,  when  you  try  the 

Lpei-iment,  how  much  tlie  eye  must  instinctively  judge  in 

is  manner.     Take  the  front  of  San  Zenone  for  instance, 

late  I,     You  will  find  it  impossible  without  a  lens,  to 

btingnish  in  the  bronze  gates,  and  in  great  part  of  the 

rail,  anything  that  their  bosses  represent.     Ton  cannot 

ill  whether  the  sculpture  is  of  men,  animals,  or  trees ; 

idy  you  feel  it  to  be  composed  of   pleasant  projecting 

a;  you  acknowledge  that  both  gates  and  wall  are, 

Bmeho^',  delightfully  roughened;   and  only  afterwards, 
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by  slow  dogrcca,  can  you  make  out  what  this  roughuea 
means;  nay,  though  here  (Plate  m.)  I  magnify*  ono  of 
the  hroiize  plates  of  the  gate  to  a  scale,  which  gives  yoii 
the  same  advantage  as  if  yon  saw  it  quite  doso,  in  the  re- 
ality, — you  may  still  be  obliged  to  me  for  the  information, 
that  tMs  boss  representa  the  Madonna  asleep  in  her  little 
bed,  and  this  smaller  hoes,  the  Infant  Christ  in  Hia ;  and 
this  at  the  top,  a  cloud  with  an  angel  coming  out  of  it, 
and  these  jagged  bosseB,  two  of  the  Three  Kings,  witii 
their  ci'owns  on,  looking  up  to  the  star,  (which  is  intelli- 
gible enough,  I  admit) ;  but  what  this  straggling,  three- 
legged  boss  beneath  Bignifies,  I  suppose  neither  yon  nor  I 
can  tell,  unless  it  be  the  shepherd's  dog,  who  has  eo(pe 
fluddeuly  upon  the  Kings  with  their  crowna  on,  aod  ie 
greatly  startled  at  them. 

23.  Farther,  and  ranch  more  definitely,  the  pleasantnea 
of  the  surface  decoration  is  independent  of  structure; 
that  is  to  say,  of  any  architectural  requirement  of  stabil- 
ity. The  greater  part  of  the  sculpture  here  is  exclnaively 
ornamentation  of  a  flat  wall,  or  of  door  panelL'ng  ;  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  church  fi-ont  is  thus  treated,  and  the 
sculpture  haa  no  more  to  do  with  the  form  of  the  building 
than  a  piece  of  a  lace  veil  would  have,  suspended  beside 

*  SomB  of  the  moet  preoiouH  work  done  for  me  by  mj  assUtant  Mr, 
Burgora,  during  the  coarse  of  these  leotareH,  consiHted  in  making  ea- 
largod  drnwingB  from  portiooH  of  photographfl,  Plate  TTT.  ia  cngjaveJ 
from  a  drawing  of  hia,  enlarged  from  the  original  photograph  of  whiul 
Plate  I,  is  a  rednotioii. 
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litB  gates  on  a  festal  day;   tlie  proportions  of  shaft  and 
arch  might  be  altered  in  a  hundred  different  ways,  with-  . 
lout  diminishing  their  stability;   and  the  pillars  would    ' 
stand  more  safely  on  the  ground  than  on  the  backs  of 
•these  carved  animals. 

2i.  I  wish  you  especially  to  notice  these  points,  because 
liie  false  theory  that  ornamentation  should  be  merely 
decorated  structure  is  so  pretty  and  plausible,  that  it  iB 
likely  to  take  away  your  attention  from  the  far  more  im- 
portant abstract  conditions  of  design.  Styucture  should 
never  be  contradicted,  and  in  the  best  buildings  it  ia 
pleasantly  exhibited  and  enforced ;  in  this  very  porch  the 
jointa  of  every  stone  are  visible,  and  yon  will  find  me  in 
tiie  Fifth  Lecture  insisting  on  this  clearness  of  its  ana- 
tomy as  a  merit ;  yet  so  independent  is  the  mechanical 
structure  of  the  true  design,  that  when  I  begin  my  Lec- 
tures on  Architecture,  the  first  building  I  shall  give  yon   , 

a  standard  will  be  one  in  which  the  structure  is  wholly   I 
roncealed.     It  will  be  the  Baptistry  of  Plorence,  which  is, 
teality,  as  muei  a  buttressed  chapel  with  a  vaulted  i-oof, 

the  Chapter  House  of  York — but  round  it,  in  order  to 
'Conceal  that  buttressed  structure,  (not  to  decorate,  ob- 
serve, but  to  conceal)  a  fiat  external  wall  ia  raised ;  sim- 
plifying the  whole  to  a  mere  hexagonal  box,  like  a 
wooden  piece  of  Tuubridge  ware,  on  ilm  surface  Df  which 
the  eye  and  intellect  are  to  be  interested  by  the  relations 
sf  dimension  and  curve  between  pieces  of  encrusting 
marble  of  different  colours,  which  have  no  more  to  do 
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with  the  real  make  of  the  building  than  the  iliapei  of  a 
Harlequin's  jacket  has  to  do  with  his  bones. 

25.  The  sense  of   abstract  proporflon,  on  which  the 
eiijv)yment  of  such  a  piece  of  art  entirely  depends,  is  one 
of  the  aesthetic  faculties  which  nothing  can  develope  but 
time  and  education.     It  belongs   only  to  highly-traiiied 
nations ;  and,  among  them,  to  their  most  strictly  refined 
classes,  though  the  germs  of  it  are  found,  as  part  of  their 
innate  power,  in  every  people  capable  of  art.    It  has  for 
the  most  part  vanished  at  present  from  the  English  mind, 
in  consequence  of  our  eager  desire  for  excitement,  and 
for  the  kind  of  splendour  that  exhibits  wealth,  careless  of 
dignity ;  so  that,  I  suppose,  there  are  very  few  now  even 
of  our  best-trained  Londoners  who  know  the  difiference 
between  the  design  of  Whitehall  and  that  of  any  modem 
club-house  in  Pall-mall.     The  order  and  harmony  which, 
in  his  enthusiastic  account  of  the  Theatre  of  Epidaurus, 
Pausanias  insists  on  before  beauty,  can  only  be  recognized 
by  stern  order  and  harmony  in  our  daily  lives ;  and  the 
perception  of  them  is  as  little  to  be  compelled,  or  taught 
suddenly,  as  the  laws  of  still  finer  choice  in  the  conception 
of  dramatic  incident  which  regulate  poetic  sculj)ture. 

26.  And  now,  at  last,  I  think,  we  can  sketch  out  the 
subject  before  us  in  a  clear  light.  We  have  a  BtructunJ 
art,  divine,  and  human,  of  which  the  investigation  comes 
under  the  general  term,  Anatomy ;  whether  the  junctions 
or  joints  be  in  mountains,  or  in  branches  of  trees,  or  in 
buildings,  or  in  bones  of  animals.    We  have  next  a  mrai- 
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art,  falliug  into  two  distinct  divisioiiB — tmo  using 
ilniirs,  the  other  masaea,  for  its  elements  of  composition ; 
itly,  we  have  aff  imitative  art,  eoncenied  with  the 
ipresentatiou  of  the  outward  appearances  of  thiugs, 
jid,  for  many  reasons,  I  thmk  it  beat  to  begin  with 
jiitative  Seul])ture ;  that  being  defined  as  the  art  which, 
the  muaiaal  dispoaition  of  ■masses,  imitates  anything 
which  the  imitation  is  justly  pleasant  to  us ;  and 
is  SO  in  aooordance  with  structural  laws  having  due 
^feren^x,  to  the  materials  employed. 
So  that  jou  see  our  task  will  involve  the  immediate 
quiry  what  the  things  are  of  which  the  imitation  is 
fitly  pleasant  to  ns:  what,  in  few  words, — if  we  are  to 
i  occupied  in  tiie  making  of  graven  images — we  ought 
o  like  to  make  images  oJ\  Secondly,  after  having  de- 
armined  its  subject,  what  degree  of  imitation  or  likeness 
re  onght  to  desire  in  our  graven  image ;  and  lastly,  undei 
riiat  limitations  demanded  by  structure  and  material, 
Boh  likeness  may  be  obtained. 
These  inquiries  I  shall  endeavour  to  pursue  with  you  to 
me  practical  conclusion,  in  my  next  four  lectures,  and 
the  sixth,  I  win  briefly  sketch  the  actual  facts  thai 
ive  taken  place  in  the  development  of  scnlpture  by  the 
.ro  greatest  schools  of  it  that  hitherto  have  existed  in  the 
lorld. 

27.  The  tenonr  of  oni-  next  lecture  then  must  be  an 
iquiry  into  the  real  nature  of  Idolatry ;  tliat  is  to  say, 
invention  and  service  of  Idols :  and,  in  the  intervnl, 
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may  I  commend  to  your  own  thoughts  this  question,  not 
wholly  irrelevant,  yet  which  I  cannot  pursue;  namely, 
whether  the  God  to  whom  we  have  so  habitually  prayed 
for  deliverance  "  from  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death," 
w  indeed,  seeing  that  the  present  state  of  Christendom 
is  tlie  result  of  a  thousand  years'  praying  to  that  effect^ 
"  as  the  gods  of  the  heathen  who  were  but  idols ; "  or 
whether — (and  observe,  one  or  other  of  these  things  mud 
be  true)— whether  our  prayers  to  Him  have  been,  by  thifl 
much,  worse  than  Idolatry; — ^that  heathen  prayer  wafl 
true  prayer  to  false  gods;  and  cur  prayers  have  been 
false  prayers  to  the  True  One. 
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LECTUPvE  n. 

IDOLATBY. 

November,  1870. 

88.  Bbginnino  with  the  simple  conception  of  sculpture  as 
the  art  of  fiction  in  solid  substance,  we  are  now  to  con- 
sider what  its  subjects  should  be.  What — having  the 
gift  of  imagery — should  we  by  preference  endeavo^i*  to 
image  ?  A  question  which  is,  indeed,  subordinate  to  the 
deeper  one — ^why  we  should  wish  to  image  anything  at 
all. 

29.  Some  years  ago,  having  been  always  desirous  that 
the  education  of  women  should  begin  in  learning  how  to 
cook,  I  got  leave,  one  day,  for  a  little  girl  of  eleven  years 
old  to  exchange,  much  to  her  satisfaction,  her  schoolroom 
for  the  kitchen.  But  as  ill  fortune  would  have  it,  there 
was  some  pastry  toward,  and  she  was  left  unadvisedly  in 
command  of  some  delicately  rolled  paste;  whereof  she 
made  no  pies,  but  an  unlimited  quantity  of  cats  and 
mice. 

Now  you  may  read  the  works  of  the  gravest  critics 
of  art  from  end  to  end ;  but  you  will  find,  at  last,  they 
can  give  you  no  other  true  account  of  the  spirit  of 
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BcuIptuFe  than  that  it  is  an  irresistille  human  iustmd 
for  the  making  of  cats  and  mice,  and  other  imitable  living 
creatures,  in  such  permanent  form  that  one  may  play 
with  the  images  at  leisure. 

Play  with  them,  or  love  them,  or  fear  them,  or  worship 
them.  The  cat  may  become  the  goddess  Pasht,  and  the 
mouse,  in  the  hand  of  a  sculptured  king,  enforce  his  endur- 
ing words  "  «V  «/^€  Tttf  opecov  evaefirjg  earoD  ;  "  but  the  great 
mimetic  instinct  underlies  all  such  purpose ;  and  is  zooplas- 
tic, — life-shaping, — alike  in  the  reverent  and  the  impious. 

30;  Is,  1  say,  and  has  been,  hitherto ;  none  of  us  dare 
say  that  it  will  be.  I  shall  have  to  show  you  hereafter 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  technic  energy  of  men,  m 
yet,  has  indicated  a  kind  of  childhood ;  and  that  the  race 
becomes,  if  not  more  wise,  at  least  more  manly,*  with 
every  gained  century.  I  can  fancy  that  all  this  sculp- 
turing and  painting  of  ours  may  be  looked  back  upon,  in 
some  distant  time,  as  a  kind  of  doll-making,  and  that  the 
words  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  may  be  smiled  at  no  more: 
only  it  will  not  be  for  stars  that  we  desert  our  stone  dollB, 
but  for  men.  When  the  day  comes,  as  come  it  must, 
in  which  we  no  more  deface  and  defile  God's  image  in 
living  clay,  I  am  not  sure  that  we  shall  any  of  us  care  so 
much  for  the  images  made  of  Him,  in  burnt  clay. 

31.  But,  hitherto,  the  energy  of  growth  in  any  people 
may  be  almost  directly  measured  by  their  passion  for 
imitative  art ;  namely,  for  sculpture,  or  for  the  di'ama, 

*  Glance  forward  at  once  to  §  75,  read  it,  and  return  to  this. 
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ffhiuh  is  li\-ing  and  Bpeaking  sculpture,  or,  as  in  Greece, 
br  both  ;  aiid  In  national  as  in  actual  childhood,  it  is  not 
nerely  the  inaking,  but  the  mahing-believe ;  not  merely 
he  acting  for  the  sake  of  the  scene,  but  anting  for  tlie 
of  acting,  that  is  delightful.  And,  of  the  two 
pimetic  arts,  the  di'ama,  being  more  passionate,  and 
Evolving  conditions  of  greater  excitement  and  luxury,  ia 
■BTiaUy  in  its  excellence  the  sign  of  culminating  strength 
I  the  people;  while  fine  sculpture,  requiring  always 
nbmiseion  to  severe  law,  is  an  unfailing  proof  of  their 
»eing  in  early  and  active  progress.  There  is  no  mstanee 
^f  fms  Boulpture  heiiig  p^vduced  hij  a  nation  eitlter 
'orpid,  weak,  or  in,  decadence.  Their  dj-ama  may  gain 
a  grace  and  wit ;  bnt  their  sculpture,  in  days  of  decline, 
fe  oil/ways  base. 

.  If  my  little  lady  in  the  kitchen  had  been  put  in 
lommand  of  colours,  as  well  as  of  dough,  and  if  the  paste 
roold  have  taken  the  coloure,  wta  may  be  sure  her  mice 
rould  have  been  painted  bi-own,  and  her  cats  tortoise- 
^U ;  and  this,  partly  indeed  for  the  added  delight  aud 
rettiness  of  colour  itself,  biit  more  for  the  sake  of 
l)Solute  realization  to  her  eyes  aud  mind.  Now  all  i-he 
irly  sculpture  of  the  most  accomplished  natious  has 
een  thus  coloured,  rudely  or  finely ;  and,  therefore,  yon 
se  at  once  how  necessary  it  is  that  we  should  keep  the 
L  "graphio"  for  imitative  art  generally;  since  no 
eparation  can  at  first  be  made  between  carving  and 
inting,  witb  reference  to  the  mental  powers  exerted  in, 
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or  addressed  by,  them.  In  the  earliest  knowii  art  of  the 
world,  a  reindeer  hunt  may  be  scratched  in  outline  on  the 
flat  side  of  a  clean-picked  bone,  and  a  reindeer's  liead 
carved  out  of  the  end  of  it;  both  these  are  flint-knife 
work,  and,  strictly  speaking,  sculpture :  but  the  scratched 
outline  is  the  beginning  of  drawing,  and  the  carved  head 
of  sculpture  proper.  When  the  spaces  enclosed  by  the 
scratched  outline  are  filled  with  colour,  the  colouring 
soon  becomes  a  principal  means  of  effect ;  so  that,  in  the 
engraving  of  an  Egyptian-colour  bas-relief  (S.  101),  Boeel- 
liui  has  been  content  to  miss  the  outlining  incisions 
altogether,  and  represent  it  as  a  painting  only.  IIb 
proper  definition  is,  "  painting  accented  by  sculpture ; " 
on  the  othe^  hand,  in  solid  coloured  statues, — ^Dresden 
china  figui'es,  for  example, —  we  have  pretty  sculpture 
accented  by  painting ;  the  mental  purpose  in  both  kinds 
of  ai*t  being  to  obtain  the  utmost  degree  of  realization 
possible,  and  the  ocular  impression  being  the  same, 
whether  the  delineation  is  obtained  by  engraving  or 
painting.  For,  as  I  pointed  out  to  you  in  my  fifth 
lecture,  every^iing  is  seen  by  the  eye  as  patches  of  colour, 
and  of  colour  only; — a  fact  which  the  Greeks  knew 
well ;  so  that  when  it  becomes  a  question  in  the  dialogue 
of  Minos,  "  riuL  ovtl  rfj  oyjret,  opdrat  rh  opto^eva^^  the 
answer  is  "  alaOrjaeL  ravrrj  T17  hta  t&v  o^daXjx&v  hr^Xoic^ 
rjfjblv  rh  %pa))LtaTa." — "What  kind  of  power  is  the 
sight' with  which  we  see  things  ?  It  is  that  sense  which, 
through  the  eyes,  can  reveal  colours  to  us." 
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33.  And  now  observe  that  while  the  gi'Sjliic  arts  Iiegin 
1  the  mere  mimetic  effort,  they  proceed,  as  tliey  obtaiii 
lore  perfect  realization,  to  act  under  the  influence  of  a 

mger  and  higher  instinct.  They  begin  by  scj-atchiiig 
le  reindeer,  the  most  interesting  object  of  eight.  But 
resently,  as  the  hmnan  creature  rises  in  scale  of  hitellect, 
;  proceeds  to  scratch,  not  the  most  interesting  object  of 
ight  only,  but  the  most  interesting  object  of  ima^nation; 
ot  the  reindeer,  but  the  ITaher  and  Giver  of  the  rein- 
And  the  second  great  condition  for  the  advance  of 
le  art  of  sculpture  is  that  the  race  should  possess,  in 
ddition  to  the  mimetic  instinct,  the  realistic  or  idolizing 
istiuct ;  the  desire  to  see  as  substantial  the  powers  that 

1  unseen,  and  bring  near  tliose  tliat  are  far  off,  and 

s  and  cherish  those  that  are  strange.     To  make  in 

J  tangible  and  \isible  the  nature  of  tlie  goda — ^to 

Infltratc  and  explain  it  by  symbols ;  to  bring  the  immor- 

!  out  of  the  I'ecesses  of  the  clouds,  and  make  them 
'enates;  to  bring  back  the  dead  from  darkness,  and  make 
)iiEm.  Lares. 

34,  Our  conception  of  this  tremendous  and  uTiivei-sal 
nman  pa^ion  has  been  altogether  nai-rowed  by  the 
orrent  idea  that  Pagan  religious  art  consisted  only,  or 
iiiefly,  in  giving  persouality  to  the  gods.  The  personality 
raa  never  doubted ;  it  was  visibility,  interpretation,  and 
osseaeiou  that  the  hearts  of  men  sought.  Possession,  first 
E  all — the  getting  hold  of  some  hewn  log  cf  wild  olive- 
rood  that  would  fall  on  its  knees  if  it  was  pulled  fi-ora  iti 
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pedestal — and,  afterwards,  slowly  clearing  manifestatioa; 
tlie  exactly  right  expression  is  used  in  Lucian's  dream,— 
^etStay  e&ife  tov  Ala ;  "  Showed  *  Zeus ;"  manifested  \m^ 
nay,  in  a  certain  sense,  brought  forth,  or  created,  as  you 
have  it,  in  Anacreon's  ode  to  the  Eose,  of  the  birth  of 
Athena  herself — 

Kopv<f>ri<i  iheticvve  Zev^. 

But  I  will  translate  the  passage  from  Lucian  to  you  at 
length — it  is  in  every  way  profitable. 

35.  "There  came  to  me,  in  the  healing f  night,  a 
divine  dream,  so  clear  that  it  missed  nothing  of  the  truth 
itself ;  yes,  and  still  after  all  this  time,  the  shapes  of  what 
I  saw  remain  in  my  sight,  and  the  sound  of  what  I  heard 
dwells  in  my  ears  " — (note  the  lovely  sense  of  evavXo^ — ^the 
sound  being  as  of  a  stream  passing  always  by  in  the  same 
channel, — "  so  distinct  was  everything  to  me.  Two  women 
laid  hold  of  my  hands  and  pulled  me,  each  towards 
herself,  so  violently,  that  I  had  like  to  have  been  pulled 
asunder;  and  they  cried  out  against  one  another, — ^the 
one,  that  she  was  resolved  to  have  me  to  herself,  being 

*  There  is  a  primary  and  vulgar  sense  of  "  exhibited  "  in  Laoian^s 
mind ;  but  the  higher  meaning  is  involved  in  it. 

f  In  the  Greek,  **  ambrosial."  RecoUect  always  that  ambrosia,  a» 
food  of  gods,  is  the  continual  restorer  of  strength ;  that  all  food  is 
ambrosia^  when  it  nourishes,  and  that  the  night  is  called  ^'ambrosial'* 
because  it  restores  strength  to  the  soul  through  its  peace,  as,  in  the  23id 
Psalm,  the  stillness  of  waters. 
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indeed  her  own,  and  the  other  that  it  was  vain  for  hei 
Jo  claim  what  belonged  to  othera; — and  the  one  who 
jBret  claimed  me  for  her  own  was  like  a  hanl  worker,  and 
4ad  strength  as  a  man's ;  and  her  hair  was  dnsty,  and  her 
hand  full  of  homy  places,  and  her  diVBs  fasteued  tight 
*bont  her,  and  the  folda  of  ifc  loaded  with  white  marble- 
dnst,  Bo  that  she  looked  jnst  as  mj  tmcle  used  to  look 
when  he  was  filing  stones :  but  the  other  waa  pleasant  in 
;iires,  a'ld  delicate  in  form,  and  orderly  in  her  di-ess ; 
and  BO  in  the  end,  they  left  it  to  me  to  decide,  after 
Ihearing  what  they  had  to  say,  witli  which  of  them  I 
voold  go;  and  first  the  hard  featui'ed  and  masculine  one 
epoko : — 

■  " '  Dear  child,  I  am  the  Art  of  Image-sculpture, 
wliidh  yesterday  yoa  began  to  leam ;  and  I  am  as  one  of 
yoor  own  people,  and  of  your  house,  for  your  grandfather* 
|vid  ahe  named  my  mother's  father) '  was  a  stone-cutter ; 
jnd  both  your  uncles  had  good  name  through  me :  and  if 
jrou  will  keep  yourself  well  clear  of  the  silUneseee  and 
fluent  foUios  that  come  from  this  ereatm-e,'  (and  she 
pointed  to  the  other  woman)  '  and  will  follow  me,  and 
live  with  me,  fii-at  of  all,  you  shall  be  brought  up  as  a 
should  be,  and  have  strong  shoulders ;  and,  besides 
that,  you  shall  be  kept  well  quit  of  all  restless  desires,  and 
you  shall  never  be  obliged  to  go  away  into  any  foreign 
places,  leaving  your  own  country  and  the  people  of  your 
luniso  ;  neither  B?iaU  all  men  praise  you  for  your  talk* 
hire  itatioisad  ttiis  final  proniiBO  of  bleagediiesB,  giren  by  ttia  110U4 
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Aiid  you  must  not  despise  this  rude  serviceableness  of  my 
body,  neither  this  meanness  of  my  dusty  dress ;  for,  pudi- 
ing  on  in  their  strength  from  such  things  as  these, 
that  great  Phidias  revealed  Zeus,  and  Polyclitus  wrought 
cut  Hera,  and  Myron  was  praised,  and  Praxiteles  mar- 
velled at :  therefore  are  these  men  worshipped  with  the 
gods.' " 

37.  There  is  a  beautiful  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  the 
preposition    with    the    genitive    in    this    last    sentence. 
"  Pushing  on  from  these  things "  means  indeed,  justly, 
that  the  sculptors  rose  from  a  mean  state  to  a  noble  one; 
but  not  as  leaving  the  mean  state ; — ^not  as,  from  a  hard 
life,  attaining  to  a  soft  one, — but  as  being  helped  and 
strengthened  by  the  rough  life  to  do  what  was  greatest 
Again,  "  worshipped  with  the  gods  "  does  not  mean*thal 
they  are  thought  of  as  in  any  sense  equal  to,  or  like  to, 
the  gods,  but  as  being  on  the  side  of  the  gods  against 
what  is  base  and  ungodly;   and  that  the  kind  of  worth 
which  is  in  them  is  therefore  indeed  worshipful,  as  having 
its  som'ce  with  the  gods.    Finally,  observe  that  every  one 
of  the  expressions,  used  of  the  four  sculptors,  is  definitely 
the  best  that  Lucian  could  have  chosen.     Phidias  carved 
like  one  who  had  seen  Zeus,  and  had  only  to  reveal  him ; 
Polyclitus,  in  labour  of  intellect,  completed  his  sculpture 
by  just  law,  and  wrought  out  Hera;  Myron  was  of  all 
most  praised^  because  he  did  best  what    pleased  the 

Spirit  of  Workmanship.     Compare  Carlyle's  5th  Latter-day  pamphlet^ 
throughout ;  but  especially  pp.  12-14,  in  the  first  edition. 
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r^Igar ;  aud  Praxiteles,  the  most  wondei  ed  at  or  adniired, 
because  he  bestowed  ntmost  exquisitenesa  of  beauty. 

38.  I  am  sorry  not  to  go  on  with  th^  dream ;  the  moi-a 
bfined  lady,  as  you  may  remember,  is  liberal  or  gentle- 
Daiily  Education,  and  prevails  at  last;  bo  that  Lucian 
becomes  an  author  instead  of  a  sculptor,  I  think  to  his 
jwn  regret,  though  to  onr  present  benefit.  One  muro 
passage  of  his  I  must  refer  you  to,  as  illustrative  of  the 
Joint  before  us;  the  description  of  the  temple  of  the 
^rian  HieropoHs,  where  he  explains  the  absence  of  the 
Images  of  the  sun  and  moon.  "  lu  the  temple  itself,"  ho 
BftyB,  "  on  the  left  hand  as  one  goes  in,  there  is  set  first 
ibe  throne  of  the  sun ;  but  no  form  of  him  is  thereon,  for 
oE  these  two  powers  alone,  tie  snn  and  the  moon,  they 
^ow  no  carved  images.  And  I  also  learned  why  this  is 
&eir  law,  for  they  say  that  it  is  penmsBible,  indeed,  to 
ftoake  of  the  other  gods,  graven  images,  since  the  forms  of 
Ibem  are  not  visible  to  all  men.  But  Ilelios  and  Selenaia 
pi%  everywhere  clear-bright,  and  all  men  behold  them; 
ttrhat  need  is  there  therefore  for  sculptured  work  of  these, 
jffho  appear  in  the  air  ? " 

39.  This,  then,  is  the  second  instinct  necessary  to  scvdp- 
jinre ;  the  desire  for  the  manifestation,  description,  and 
isompanioiiBhip  of  unknown  powers ;  and  for  possession  of 
ft  bodily  Bubstance — the  "  bronze  Strasbourg,"  wliioh  you 
can  embrace,  and  hang  immortelles  on  the  head  of- 
^tead  of  an  abstract  idea.  But  if  you  get  nothing  i 
fal  the  depth  of  the  national  mind  than  these  two  feelings. 
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the  mimetic  and  idolizing  instincte,  Uiere  may  be  still  w 
progreas  possible  for  the  arts  except  in  delicacy  of  mm 
puktiim  and  aecunmlative  caprice  of  deeign.  Tou  musl 
have  not  only  the  idolizing  instinct,  but  an  ^dot  whitli 
cliooseB  the  right  thing  to  idolize !  Else,  you  will  gel 
states  of  aii  like  those  in  China  or  India,  nou-prugressive, 
and  in  great  part  diseased  and  frightful,  being  wrou(;lit 
iindei  the  iuHuenee  of  foolish  terror,  or  foolish  admira- 
tion. So  that  a  tliird  condition,  completing  and  confirm- 
ing both  the  others,  must  exist  in  order  to  the  development 
of  the  creative  power. 

40,  This  third  condition  is  that  the  heart  of  the  nation 
shall  be  set  on  the  disuovery  of  just  or  equal  law,  aud 
shall  be  from  day  to  day  developing  that  law  more  pe^ 
fectly.  The  Greek  school  of  scnlptm-e  is  foi-med  during, 
and  in  consequence  of,  the  national  effort  to  discover  tiie 
nature  of  justice ;  the  Tuscan,  diu'ing,  and  in  consequenue 
of,  the  national  effort  to  dlacuver  the  nature  of  justifii*- 
tion.  I  assert  to  yon  at  present  briefly,  what  will,  I  hope, 
be  the  subject  of  prolonged  illusti-ation  hereafter. 

41.  Now  when  a  nation  witli  mimetic  instinct  and 
imaginative  longing  is  also  thus  occupied  earnestly  in  llifl 
discovery  of  Ethic  law,  that  effort  gradually  brings  preci- 
sion and  truth  into  all  its  manual  acts ;  and  the  physicul 
progress  of  sculpture  as  in  the  Greek,  so  in  the  Tobcbii, 
school,  consiBts  in  gradually  Umiting  what  was  before  in- 
definite, in  verifying  what  was  inaccurate,  and  in  Awnfl* 
iaing  what  was  monstrona.     I  might  perhaps  content  yoa 
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by  Bhowing  these  external  phenomena,  and  hy  dwiilHug 
simply  on  tJie  increasing  desire  of  naturahiesa,  wliicli  com- 
pels, in  every  successive  decade  o£  years,  literally,  in  tlie 
eeiilptured  images,  the  mimicked  bouea  to  come  together, 
bone  to  his  hone ;  and  the  flesh  to  come  np  npoa  them, 
nutil  from  a  flattened  and  pinched  handful  of  clay,  rc- 
Ijiectiiig  which  yon  may  gravely  question  whether  it  was 
intended  for  a  human  form  at  all ; — ^by  slow  degrees,  and 
^"^.ded  touch  to  touch,  in  increasing  consciousness  of  the 
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ly  ti-uth, — at  last  tlio  Ajihrodite  of  Meloa  stands  be- 
ire  you,  a  perfect  woman.  But  all  that  search  for  phyai- 
il  accuracy  is  inei-ely  the  external  operation,  in  the  arts, 
pf  the  seeking  for  ti'uth  in  the  imier  soul ;  it  is  impossible 
Jjfithout  that  higher  effort,  and  the  dcmonsti-ation  of  it 
would  be  worse  than  useless  to  yon,  unless  I  made  you 
ware  at  the  same  time  of  its  spiritual  cause. 

42.  Observe  farther ;  tlie  increasing  trath  ui  representa 
'tion  is  co-relative  with  increasing  beauty  in  the  thing  to  be 

mted.  The  pursuit  of  justieo  wliich  regulates  the 
Ijuitative  effort,  regulates  also  the  development  of  the  race 
into  dignity  of  person,  as  of  mind ;  and  tlieir  culminating 
Kt-akill  attains  the  grasp  of  entire  truth  at  the  moment 
jffhen  the  truth  becomes  moat  lovely.  And  then,  ideal 
■culpture  may  go  on  safely  into  portraiture.  Cut  I  sliall 
itot  touch  oa  the  subject  of  portrait  sculpture  to-day  j  it 
iutroduces  many  questions  of  detail,  and  must  be  a  matter 
ifor  Bubsoqucnt  consideration. 

43.  Thrae  then  are  the  tlu-ee  great  paBsiona  which  ara 
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concerned  in  true  sculpture.  1  cannot  find  better,  oi  al 
least,  more  easily  remembered,  names  for  them  than  "  tae 
Instincts  of  Mimicry,  Idolatry,  and  Discipline ;"  meaning, 
by  the  last,  the  desire  of  equity  and  wholesome  restraint, 
in  all  acta  and  works  of  life.  Now  of  these,  there  is  no 
question  but  that  the  love  of  Mimicry  is  natural  and  right, 
and  the  love  of  Discipline  is  natural  and  right.  But  it 
l(X)k8  a  grave  question  whether  the  yearning  for  Idolatry, 
(the  desire  of  companionship  with  images,)  is  right. 
Wliether,  indeed,  if  such  an  instinct  be  essential  to  good 
sculpture,  the  art  foimded  on  it  can  possibly  be  "fine" 
art. 

44.  I  must  now  beg  for  your  close  attention,  because  I 
have  to  point  out  distinctions  in  modes  of  conception 
which  will  appear  trivial  to  you,  unless  accurately  under- 
stood ;  but  of  an  importance  in  the  history  of  art  which 
cannot  be  over-rated. 

When  the  populace  of  Paris  adorned  the  statue  of 
Strasbourg  with  immortelles,  none,  even  the  simplest  of 
the  pious  decorators,  would  suppose  that  the  city  of  Stras- 
bourg itself,  or  any  spirit  or  ghost  of  the  city,  was  actually 
there,  sitting  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  The  figure 
was  delightful  to  them  as  a  visible  nucleus  for  their  fond 
thoughts  about  Strasbourg ;  but  never  for  a  moment  sup- 
posed to  he  Strasbourg. 

Similarly,  they  might  have  taken  delight  in  a  statue 
purporting  to  represent  a  river  instead  of  a  city,— tlie 
Rhine,  or  Garonne,  supposCj-^and  have  been  touched  with 
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etroiig  eiiiotjoD  in  looking  at  it,  if  the  real  li^er  were  deal  J 
to  them,  and  yet  never  think  for  an  instant  that  the  statiia  1 
was  the  river.  I 

And  yet  affaui,  similarly,  but  ranch  more  distinutly,  I 
Ihey  might  take  delight  in  the  beautiful  image  of  a  god,  I 
because  it  gathered  and  perpetuated  their  thoughts  about  1 
tliat  god ;  and  yet  never  suppose,  nor  be  capable  of  being  J 
deceived  by  any  arguments  into  Bnpposing,  that  the  statue  J 
was  the  god.  I 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  meteorie  stone  fell  from  the  sky  1 
in  the  sight  of  a  savage,  and  he  picked  it  up  hot,  he  would  J 
most  probably  lay  it  aside  in  some,  to  him,  sacred  place,  I 
and  beUeve  the  atone  itself  to  be  a  kind  of  god,  and  offer  I 
prayer  and  sacrifice  to  it. 

In  Kke  manner,  any  other  strange  or  terrifjing  object, 
Biicb,  for  instance,  as  a  powerfully  noxious  animal  or  plant, 
he  would  be  apt  to  regard  in  the  same  way ;  and  very  pos- J 
eibly  also  construct  for  himself  frightful  idols  of  somOifl 
kind,  calculated  to  produce  upon  him.  a  vague  inipressioiifl 
.of  their  being  alive;  whose  imaginary  auger  ho  might  dep- J 
rocate  or  avert  with  sacrifice,  although  incapable  of  c 
ceiving  in  them  any  one  attribute  of  exalted  intellectmil  or« 
moral  nature. 

45.  If  you  will  uow  refer  to  §  52-59  of  my  Introductoryl 
LectnrcG.  you  will  find  this  distinction  between  a  resolute  1 
conception,  recognized  for  suchi  and  an  involuntary  ap-  j 
iprehensiou  of  spiritual  existence,  already  insisted  on  at  Boma  I 
llength.    And  yoit  will  see  more  and  more  clearly  as  wo  pro   I 
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ceedjthat  tlie  deliberate  and  intellectually  commanded 
conception  is  not  idolatrous  in  any  evil  sense  whatever,  but 
is  one  of  the  grandest  and  wholesomest  functions  of  tlie 
human  soul ;  and  that  the  essence  of  evil  idolatry  begins 
only  in  the  idea  or  belief  of  a  real  presence  of  any  kind, 
in  a  tiling  in  which  there  is  no  such  presence. 

46.  I  need  not  say  that  the  harm  of  the  idolatry  must 
depend  on  the  certainty  of  the  negative.  If  thei-e  be  a 
real  presence  in  a  pillar  of  cloud,  in  an  unconsuming  flame, 
or  in  a  still  small  voice,  it  is  no  sin  to  bow  down  befor© 
tliese. 

But,  as  matter  of  liistorical  fact,  the  idea  of  such  pres- 
ence has  generally  been  both  ignoble  and  false,  and  con- 
fined to  nations  of  inferior  race,  who  are  often  condemned 
to  remain  for  ages  in  conditions  of  vile  terror,  destitute  of 
thought.  Nearly  all  Indian  architecture  and  Chinese  de- 
sign arise  out  of  sucli  a  state :  so  also,  though  in  a  less  gross 
degree,  Ninevite  and  Phoenician  art,  early  Irish,  and  Scandi- 
navian ;  the  latter,  however,  with  vital  elements  of  high 
intellect  mingled  in  it  from  the  first. 

But  the  greatest  races  are  never  grossly  subject  to  such 
terror,  even  in  their  childhood,  and  the  course  of  theii 
minds  is  broadly  divisible  into  three  distinct  stages. 

47.  (I.)  In  their  infancy  they  begin  to  imitate  the  real 
animals  about  them,  as  my  little  girl  made  the  cats  and 
mice,  but  with  an  undercurrent  of  partial  superetition— a 
sense  that  there  must  be  more  in  the  creatures  than  they 
can  see ;  also  they  catch  up  vividly  any  of  the  fancies  ol 
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tlio  baser  natioiia  roiuid  them,  and  repeat  these  more  or  lea  , 
apislily,  yet  rapidly  naturalizing  and  beautifying  them. 
They  then  connect  all  kiiida  of  sbapos  together,  compouiid- 
i])g  meanings  ont  of  the  old  chimeras, and  inventingnew ones 
■with  the  speed  of  a  running  wild-fire ;  but  always  getting 
more  of  man  into  their  images,  and  admitting  less  of  mon- 
Btor  or  brute ;  their  own  charactera,  meanwhile,  expanding   I 
and  purging  themselves,  and  shaking  off  the  feverish  fancy,  ! 
AS  springing  flowers  shake  the  earth  off  their  stalks. 

48.  (II.)  In  the  second  stage,  being  now  themselvea  pep- 1 
feet  men  and  women,  they  reacli  the  conception  of  trim  I 
and  great  gods  as  existent  in  the  universe ;  and  absolutely 
cease  to  think  of  them  as  in  any  wise  present  in  statues  or  * 
images ;  but  tliey  have  now  learned  to  make  these  statues 
beautifully  human,  and  to  surround  them  with  attributes 
that  may  concentrate  their  thoiighta  of  the  gods.     This  is, 
in  Greece,  aocurately  the  Pindai'ic  time,  just  a  little  pre- 
ceding the  Phidian ;  t!ie  Phidian  is  already  dimmed  with  1 
a  faint  shadow  of  infidelity ;  still,  the  Olympic  Zeus  may 
be  taken  as  a  sufficiently  central  type  of  a  statue  which 
was  no  more  supposed  to  Se  Zeus,  than  the  gold  or  elephants' 
tusks  it  was  made  of;  but  in  which  the  most  splendid 
powers  of  human  art  were  exhausted  in  representing  a 
believed  and  honoured  God  to  the  happy  and  holy  imagi- 
nation of  a  sincerely  i-eligious  people, 

49.  (III.)  The  third  stiige  of  national  existence  follows,  ~^ 
in  which,  the  imagination  having  now  done  its  utrntat,  and 
being  partly  restrained  by  the  sanctities  of  tradition,  which 
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|ic('mit  no  farther  cliauge  in  tlie  conceptions  previoiial 
created,  begins  to  be  superseded  by  logical  deduction  and 
pt'ieiitific  invcBtigation.  At  the  Bame  moment,  the  elder 
artiste  having  done  all  that  is  possible  in  realizing  the  tia 
tional  conceptions  of  the  Gods,  the  younger  ones,  forbidder. 
to  cliange  tlie  scheme  of  existing  representations,  and  in- 
capable of  doing  anything  better  in  that  kind,  betake  them- 
selves to  refine  and  decorate  the  old  ideas  with  more  at 
tractive  skill.  Their  aims  are  thiia  more  and  more  limited 
to  manual  dexterity,  and  their  fancy  pamlyzed.  Also,  in 
the  couree  of  centuries,  the  metliods  of  every  art  continu- 
ally improving,  and  being  made  subjects  of  popular  in- 
cjuiry,  praise  is  now  to  be  gtit,  for  eminence  in  these,  from 
tlie  wliiiile  mob  of  the  nation ;  whereas  intellectual  design 
can  never  be  discerned  but  by  the  few.  So  that  in  tliia 
tliii-d  iera  we  find  every  kind  of  imitative  and  vulgar 
terity  more  and  more  cultivated;  while  design  and  u 
nation  are  every  day  less  cai'ed  for,  and  leas  possible. 

50.  Meanwhile,  as  I  have  just  said,  the  leading  mint 
in  literat\ire  and  science  become  continually  more  logical 
and  investigative  ;  and,  once  that  tiey  are  estabUahed  in 
the  habit  of  testing  facts  accm-ately,  a  very  few  yeare  are 
enough  to  convince  all  the  strongest  thinkera  that  the  old 
imaginative  religion  is  untenable,  and  cannot  any  longer 
be  honestly  taught  in  its  fixed  traditional  form,  except  hj 
ignorant  persons.  And  at  this  point  the  fate  of  the 
people  absolutely  depends  on  the  degree  of  moral 
into  which  their  hearts  have  been  already  trained. 
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be  a  strong,  iiidustrious,  chaste,  and  honest  race,  tho 
taking  its  old  gods,  or  at  least  the  old  forms  of  thenij 
awR}  from  it,  will  indeed  make  it  deeply  sorrowful  and 
amazed ;  but  will  in  no  whit  shake  its  will,  nor  alter  its 
practice.  Exceptional  persons,  naturally  disposed  to 
become  drunkards,  hailots,  and  cheats,  but  who  had  been 
previously  restrained  from  indulging  these  dispositions  by 
their  fear  of  God,  will,  of  course,  break  out  into  open  vice, 
when  that  fear  is  removed.  But  the  heads  of  the  families 
of  the  people,  instructed  in  the  pure  habits  and  perfect 
delights  of  an  honest  life,  and  to  whom  the  thought  of  a 
Father  in  heaven  had  been  a  comfort,  not  a  restraint,  ^vill 
assuredly  not  seek  relief  from  the  discomfort  of  their 
orphanage  by  becoming  uncharitable  and  vile.  Also  the 
high  leaders  of  their  thought  gather  their  whole  strength 
together  in  the  gloom ;  and  at  the  first  entrance  of  this 
valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  look  their  new  enemy 
full  in  the  eyeless  face  of  him,  and  subdue  him,  and  liis 
teri'or,  under  their  feet.  "Metus  omnes,  et  inexorabile 
fatum,  .  .  .  strepitumque  Acherontis  avari."  This  is  the 
condition  of  national  soul '  expressed  by  the  art,  and 
the  words,  of  Holbein,  Durer,  Shakspeare,  Pope,  and 
Goethe. 

51.  But  if  the  people,  at  the  moment  when  the  trial  of 
darkness  approaches,  be  not  confirmed  in  moral  character, 
but  are  only  maintaining  a  superficial  virtue  by  the  aid  of 
a  spectral  religion ;  the  moment  the  staff  of  their  faith 
is  broken,  the  character  of  the  race  falls  like  a  climbing 
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plant  cat  from  its  hold  :  then  all  the  earthliest  Tic» 
attack  it  as  it  lies  in  the  dust ;  every  form  of  aensnal  and 
insane  sin  is  developed,  and  half  a  ceutmy  is  sometiines 
enough  to  uloee,  iii  hopeless  ehaiue,  the  career  of  the 
natii.m  in  literature,  art,  and  war. 

53.  Notably,  within  the  last  hundred  years,  all  religion 
has  perished  from  tlie  practically  active  national  mind  of 
France  and  England.  No  statesman  in  the  senate  of 
either  country  would  dare  to  use  a  sentence  ont  of  tlieir 
acceptedly  divine  Revelation,  as  ha\"ing  now  a  literal 
authority  over  thera  for  their  guidance,  or  even  a  sug- 
gostive  wisdom  for  their  contemplation.  England,  es- 
pecially, has  east  her  Bible  full  in  the  face  of  her  formei 
God ;  and  proclaimed,  with  open  challenge  to  Him,  Iwr 
resolved  worship  of  Hie  declared  enemy,  Mammon.  All 
the  arts,  therefore,  founded  on  religion,  and  sculpture 
chiefly,  are  here  in  England  effete  and  corrupt,  to  a 
degree  wliich  arts  never  were  hitiierto  in  the  history  of 
mankind :  and  it  ia  poseible  to  show  yon  the  condition 
of  sculpture  living,  and  scnlpture  dead,  in  accurate 
opposition,  by  simply  comparing  the  nascent  Pisan  school 
in  Italy  with  the  existing  school  in  England. 

53.  Ton  were  perhaps  surprised  at  my  placing  in  yonr 
educational  series,  as  a  type  of  original  Italian  sculpture, 
tlio  pulpit  by  Niccola  Piaano  in  tlio  Dnomo  of  Sicua,  I 
would  rather,  had  it  been  possible,  have  given  the  pnlpit 
by  Giovanni  Pisano  in  the  Duomo  of  Pisa;  but  that 
pulpit  is  dispersed  in  fragments  through  the  up]  er  gaUerie« 
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,of  the  Duomo,  and  the  cloister  of  the  Campo  Santo;  and 
the  caste  of  its  fragmeuts  now  put  togetlier  at  Kensinpiton' 
are  too  coarse  to  be  of  use  to  you.  Tou  may  partly 
jndge,  however,  of  the  method  of  their  execution  by  the 
■  eagle's  head,  which  I  have  sketched  from  the  marble  in 
.the  Campo  Santo  (Edu.,  No.  113),  and  the  lioness  with  her  , 
euba,  (Edu.,  No.  103,  more  carefully  studied  at  Siena) ; 
and  I  will  get  you  other  illustrations  in  due  time.  Mean- 
while, I  want  you  to  compare  the  main  purpose  of  thu 
Cathedral  of  Pisa,  and  its  associated  Bell  Tower,  Bap- 
.  tistery,  and  Holy  Field,  witli  the  main  purpose  of  the 
i^rineipal  building  lately  raised  for  the  people  of  London 
In  these  days,  we  indeed  desire  no  cathedrals ;  but  we 
have  constructed  an  enormous  and  costly  edifice,  which, 
lin  claiming  educational  influence  over  the  whole  London 
.populace,  and  middle  class,  is  verily  the  Meti-opolitan 
.cathedral  of  this  centiuy, — the  Crystal  Palace. 

5i.  It  was  proclaimed,  at  its  erection,  au  example  of  a 
newly  discovered  style  of  architecture,  greater  than  any 
hitherto  known,- — our  beat  popular  writers,  in  their  entliu- 
..fiiasm,  describing  it  aa  an  edifice  of  Fau-yland.  You  are 
nevertheless  to  observe  that  this  novel  production  of  fairy 
enchantment  is  destitute  of  every  kind  of  sculpture,  ex- 
cept the  bosses  produced  by  the  heads  of  nails  and  rivets ; 
while  the  Duomo  of  Pisa,  in  the  wreathen  work  of  its 
doors,  in  the  foliage  of  its  capitals,  inlaid  colour  designs 
of  its  fa9ade,  embossed  panels  of  its  baptistery  font,  and 
figure  sculpture  of  its  two  pidpits,  contained  the  germ  nf  , 
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a  Bchuol  of  sculpture  which  waa  to  maiiitaiu,  tlii\iugli  a 
siihBequent  period  of  four  hundred  years,  the  greatest 
pinver  yet  reached  by  the  arts  of  the  world  in  descriptioii 
of  Forni,  and  espresBiou  of  Thonght. 

55.  Now  it  is  easy  to  sliow  you  the  esaetitial  cause  cf 
the  vast  discrepancy  in  the  character  of  these  two  builil- 
iugs. 

In  the  vault  of  the  apae  of  the  Dnomo  of  Pisa,  was  a 
coloasal  image  of  Christ  in  coloured  mosaic,  bearing  to 
the  temple,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  relation  which  the 
statue  of  Athena  bore  to  the  I'artheuou  ;  and  in  the  sanifl 
manner,  concentrating  the  imagination  of  the  Pisan  un 
the  attributes  of  the  God  m  whom  he  beheved. 

In  precisely  the  same  position  with  respect  to  the 
nave  of  the  building,  but  of  larger  size,  as  proportioued 
to  the  three  or  four  tunes  greater  scale  of  the  whole,  i 
colossal  piece  of  sculpture  was  placed  by  English  deaign- 
ei6,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  preparatiun 
for  their  solemnities  in  honour  of  the  birthday  of  Christ,  in 
December,  1867  or  186S. 

That  piece  of  sculpture  was  the  face  of  the  clown  in  > 
pantomime,  some  twelve  feet  high  from  brow  to  chin, 
which  face,  being  moved  by  the  mechanism' whieh  is  oar 
pride,  every  half  minute  opened  its  mouth  from  ear  In 
ear,  showed  its  teeth,  and  revolved  its  eyes,  the  force  of 
these  periodical  seasons  of  expression  being  increased  and 
explained  by  the  illuminated  inscription  undemeatli, 
"  Here  we  are  aeain," 
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66,  "Wlieii  it  is  assumed,  and  with  too  good  reason,  tlial   i 
the  mind  of  the  English  populace  is  to  be  addreesed,  in  j 
the  principal  Sacred  Festival  of  its  year,  by  ouiilpture  ] 
Buch  as  this,  I  need  scarcely  point  out  to  you  that  the 
lope  ifi  absolutely  fntile  of  advancing  their  intelligence 
by  collecting  within  this  building,  (itself  devoid  abeolufely  I 
of  every  kind  of  art,  and  so  vilely  constructed  that  those .  j 
who  traverse  it  are  continually  in  danger  of  falling  over  1 
the  eross-baj-s  tliat  bind  it  together)  examples  of  sculpture  ] 
filched   indiscriminately  from  the  past   work,  bad  and 
good,  of  Tnrka,  Greeks,  Romans,  Moors,  and  Christians,    i 
cnisculoured,  misplaced,  and  misinterpreted  ;  *  here  thriist 
bito  unseemly  corners,  and  there  morticed  together  into 

I  confusion  of  lieterogeneoue  obstacle;   pronouncing  ] 
itself  hourly  more  intolerable  in  weariness,  until  any  kind  i 
f  relief  is  souglit  from  it  in  steam  wheelban'ows  or  cheap 
toyshops ;  and  moat  of  all  in  beer  and  meat,  the  corks  and 
3  bones  being  dro])ped  through  the  chinks  in  the  damp 
jeal  flooring  of  the  English  Fairy  Palace, 
57.  But  you  will  probably  think  me  unjust  in  assuming  I 
Lat  a  building  prepared  only  for  the  amusement  of  the 
)eople  can  typically  represent  the  architecture  or  sculp- 
ture of  modem  England.     You  may  urge,  that  I  ought   I 
rather  to  describe  the  qualities  of  tlie  refined  sciiljiture 

"  Falaely  repreaented,"  would   be  the  better  espression.     In  ths 

of  the  tomb  of  Qaoen  Eleajior,  for  a  Biagle  instoBce,  the  Qothic 

d(  which  one  essential  virtue  ia  ItB  change  over  every  aMald,  ii    j 

lepreBonled  b;  a  repetition  of  casta  from  one  monld^  of  wluoli  tha    I 

desigTi  itseU  is  enticeij  ooDJectural,  J 
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which  is  executed  in  large  quantities  for  privaM  personi 
belonging  to  the  upper  claescs,  and  for  eepwlchral  and 
memorial  pm-poaes.  But  I  could  not  now  criticise  that 
sculpture  with  any  power  of  conviction  to  you,  because  I 
haTe  not  yet  stated  to  you  the  principles  of  good  sculpture 
in  ganeral.  I  will,  however,  in  some  points,  tell  you  the 
facte  by  anticipation. 

58.  We  have  ranch  excellent  portrait  sculptnre ;  but 
portrait  sculpture,  which  is  nothing  more,  is  always 
third-rate  work,  even  when  produced  by  men  of  genius; 
—nor  does  it  in  the  least  require  men  of  genius  to  pro- 
dnee  it.  To  paint  a  portrait,  indeed,  implies  the  very 
highest  gifts  of  painting ;  but  any  man,  of  ordinary 
patience  and  artistic  feehng,  can  carve  a  eatisfactoiy 
bust. 

59.  Of  onr  powers  in  historical  scnipture,  I  ara,  without 
question,  jnst,  in  taking  for  Bufficient  evidence  the 
mommients  we  have  erected  to  onr  two  greatest  heroes 
by  sea  and  land ;  namely,  the  Kelson  Column,  and  the 
statue  of  the  Duke  of  Welhngton  opposite  Apsley  HoTise. 
Nor  will  you,  I  hope,  think  me  severe, — certainly,  what- 
ever you  may  think  me,  I  am  nsing  only  the  most 
temperate  language,  in  saying  of  both  these  monumenlB, 
that  they  are  absolutely  devoid  of  high  scnlptural  merit. 
But,  consider  how  much  is  involved  in  the  fact  tiufl 
dispassionately  stated,  respecting  the  two  monnmenta  i 
the  principal  places  of  oar  capital,  to  our  t 
heroes. 
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60.  Remember  that  we  have  hefore  onr  eyes,  aa 
lubjectB  of  perpetual  study  and  thought,  the  art  of  all 
the  world  for  three  thouaand  years  past:  especially,  we 
have  the  best  sculpture  of  Greece,  for  example  of  bodily 
■perfection;  the  best  of  Eoine,  for  example  of  character 
m  pcrtraiture;  the  best  of  Florence,  for  example  of 
romantic  passion ;  we  have  unlimited  access  to  hooka  and 
other  sources  of  instruction;   we  have  the  moat  perfect 

ientific  illuBtrations  of  anatomy,  both  human  and  com- 
pai-ative  ;  and,  we  have  bribes  for  the  reward  of  success, 
large,  in  the  proportion  of  at  least  twenty  to  one,  aa 
'oompared  with  those  offered  to  the  artists  of  any  other 
period,  Aiid  with  all  these  advantages,  and  the  stimulue 
also  of  fame  carried  instantly  by  the  prees  to  the  remotest 
oomera  of  Europe,  the  best  efforts  we  can  make,  on  the 
grandest  of  occasions,  result  in  work  which  it  is  impossible 
Id  any  one  particular  to  praise. 

Now  consider  for  yourselves  what  an  intensity  of  the 
tpgation  of  the  faculty  of  sculpture  this  implies  in  tlie 
lational  mind  I  What  measure  can  be  assigned  to  the  gulf 
of  incapacity,  which  can  deliberately  swallow  up  in  the 
gorge  of  it  the  teaching  and  example  of  three  thoosand 
l^ears,  and  produce,  as  the  result  of  that  instruction,  what 
it  is  courteous  to  call  "  nothing  " ) 

61.  That  is  the  conclusion  at  which  we  arrive,  on  tlie 
ividence  presented  by  our  historical  sculpture.  To  cora- 
)lete  the  measure  of  ourselves,  we  must  endeavour  to  esti- 

tnate  the  rank  of  the  two  opposite  schools  of  sculptara 
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eiiiplojeJ  by  iib  ia  the  nominal  service  oi'  itliyic 
the  tictnal  service  of  vice. 

I  am  aware  of  no  etatuo  of  Christ,  nor  of  any  apwit 
*»f  Christ,  nor  of  any  scene  related  in  tlie  N"ew  Tcstamenti 
piiKluced  by  na  witiiin  tJio  last  three  hundred  years,  vHiik 
has  possessed  oven  eiiperficial  merit  enough  to  attrwit 
pnblic  attention. 

Whereas  tlie  steadily  iinm<jral  effect  of  the  formative 
art  which  we  learn,  more  or  less  apishly,  from  the  Frenuh 
schools,  and  employ,  but  too  gladly,  in  mannfact:uri:ig 
articlea  for  the  amusement  of  the  InxariooB  classes,  orasl 
bo  ranked  as  one  of  the  chief  instruments  used  by  joyful 
fiends  and  angrj'  fates,  for  the  ruin  of  our  civilization. 

If,  after  1  have  set  before  you  the  nature  and  principles 
of  true  sciilptiu-e,  in  Athens,  Pisa,  and  Florence,  you  re- 
consider these  facta, — (which  you  will  then  at  ouce  i^ee- 
ognize  as  such), — ^yon  will  find  that  they  absolutely  ju&tifj 
my  assertion  that  the  state  of  scnlpture  in  modern  Eng- 
land, as  compared  with  that  of  the  great  Ancients,  is  liter- 
ally one  of  corrupt  and  dishonourable  death,  as  fipposed 
to  bright  and  fameful  life. 

62.  And  now,  will  you  bear  with  me,  while  I  tell  y"" 
finally  why  this  is  so? 

The  causfe  witli  which  yon  are  personally  concerned  is 
your  own  frivolity;  though  essentially  this  is  not  yimt 
failt,  but  that  of  the  system  of  yonr  early  training.  But 
the  fact  remains  the  same,  that  here,  in  Oxford,  yea,  • 
choeen  body  of  English  youth,  in  no  wise  care  for  the  hi» 
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tory  of  jotu'  conntry,  for  its  present  dangers,  or  its  jireseiit 
liudes.  You  still,  lilce  children  of  seven  or  eight  years 
old,  are  interested  only  in  bats,  balls,  and  oars :  nay,  in- 
cluding with  yon  the  students  of  Gennaiiy  and  Fracce,  it 
is  certain  tliat  tlie  general  body  of  modem  European 
ynnth  have  their  iniuds  occupied  more  seriously  by  the 
Bculptiire  and  painting  of  the  bowls  of  their  tobacco-pipes, 
^'lan  by  all  the  divineet  workmanship  and  passionate  imagi- 
latjon  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  MediiEval  Christendom. 

fiS.  Bnt  tlio  elementary  causes,  both  of  this  fi'ivolity  in 
»on.  8,Tid  of  worse  than  frivolity  in  older  pereons,  are  the 
!two  forms  of  deadly  Idolatiy  which  are  now  all  but  iini- 
versa!  in  England, 

Tlie  ■first  of  these  ia  the  worship  of  the  Eidolon,  or  Phan- 
tsim  of  "Wealth ;  worship  of  which  you  will  lind  the  na- 
tnre  oartly  examined  in  the  37th  paragraph  of  my  Munera 
■/'lievrris  ;  but  which  is  briefly  to  be  dehned  as  the  servile 
iB'TOTBKension  of  an  active  power  in  Money,  and  the  snb- 
mifision  to  it  a^  the  God  of  onr  life. 

64.  The  second  elementary  canse  of  the  iosa  of  onr  nobly 
Imaginative  faculty,  is  the  worship  of  the  Letter,  instead 
inf  the  Spirit,  in  what  we  chiefly  accept  as  the  ordinance 
mnd  teacliing  of  Deity ;  and  the  apprehension  of  a  healing 
lacredness  in  the  act  of  reading  the  Book  whose  primal 
'eoDunands  we  refuse  to  obey. 

No  feather  idol  of  Polynesia  was  ever  a  sign  of  a  mora 
Bhameful  idolatry,  than  the  modem  notion  in  the  minds  of 
certainly  the  majority  of  English  religions  persuns,  tliat 
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the  Word  of  God,  by  wMcli  the  lieavens  were  of  old,  inJ 
the  eartli,  standing  ont  of  tho  water  and  in  the  walcr,-- 
the  Word  of  G-od  which  came  to  the  prophets,  and  tora« 
alill  for  ever  to  all  who  will  hear  it,  (and  to  many  who  will 
forbear) ;  and  which,  calle'l  Faithful  and  Tme,  is  to  W 
forth,  ui  the  judgment,  the  armies  of  heaven, — that  tins 
'Word  of  God"  may  yet  be  boimd  at  our  pleasure  ui 
moi-occo,  and  cai-ried  about  in  a  young  lady's  pocket,  mm 
tasaelled  ribands  to  mark  the  passages  she  most  approves  ol 
65.  Gentlemen,  there  has  hitherto  been  Been  no  instance, 
and  England  is  little  likely  to  give  the  ;mexampiea  ipw- 
tacle,  of  a  country  Buccessf  ul  in  the  noble  arts,  yetin  wnich 
tJie  youths  were  frivolous,  the  maidens  falsely  reiujiong, 
the  men,  slaves  of  money,  and  tin  matrons.  «  vaulty. 
N^ot  from  all  tlie  marble  of  the  hjlls  of  Luni  will  Biiim  s 
people  ever  shape  one  statue  tJiat  may  stand  nt.uly  iisriiiiifit 
the  sky ;  not  from  all  the  treasm-es  bec[ueathed  to  uiem  uj 
the  great  dead,  will  they  gather,  for  their  own  uescd.(i- 
ante,  any  inheritanoe  but  shame. 
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t  pnncipal  object  of  the  preceding  lecture  (and 
'diuose  rather  to  incur  your  blame  for  tediouaiiesE  in  re- 
peating, than  for  obseurity  in  defining  it),  was  to  enforce 
t]ie  distinction  between  the  ignoble  and  false  phase  of 
Idolatry,  which  cynsiats  in  the  attribntion  of  a  spiritual 
power  to  a  material  tiling ;  and  tlie  noble  and  tnith-seek- 
ing  pliaee  of  it,  to  wliich  I  shall  in  these  lectures  *  give 
i!ie  g^ieral  terra  of  Imagination ; — that  la  to  say,  the  in- 
veudoQ  of  material  symbols  which  may  lead  us  to  contem- 
plate tile  character  ai]d  nature  of  gods,  spirits,  or  abstract 
yirtnes  and  powera,  without  iu  the  least  implying  the 
actual  presence  of  such  Beings  among  us,  or  even  their 
jjosseaeion,  in  reahty,  of  the  forms  we  attribute  f«  them. 

67.  I'or  instance,  hi  the  ordinarily  received  Greek  type 
)f  Athena,  on  vases  of  tlie  Pliidiau  time  (sufficiently  lu- 
pi-esented  in  the  opposite  woodcut),  no  Greek  would  have 

I  shall  be  obliged  in  fatnce  Isotares,  aa  hitherto  in  my  other  wxil' 
,  to  DM  the  terms,  Idolntr;  and  Imagjtintion  lu  a,  more  compreben- 
sense ;  but  liere  I  nae  them  far  coiiTeiiieTice  Hake,  llmitedly,  to 

tbe  cootmnaJ  oceurrance  of  the  temiB,  noble  and  ignoble,  ot  false 

rue,  with  refeienoe  to  modes  of  oonoKption. 
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Biij>pt»8ed  the  vase  oii  wLich  this  svaa  painted  to  be  itself 
Atliciia,  nor  to  contain  Athena  inside  of  it,  as  the  Aratfan 
fisherman's  caslvet  contained  the  genie;  neither  did  hu 
l.hiiik  that  this  nido  black  paiuUng,  done  at  speed  as  tlie 
j)otter'a  fani;y  urged  his  hand,  i-epi-eeented  anything  like 
llie  fonn  or  aspeet  of  the  Groddess  herself.  Nor  wonld  ho 
have  tl'.oiight  ao,  even  had  the  image  been  ever  bo  beauti- 
fidly  wrought.  The  goddess  might,  indeed,  yisibly  ap 
pear  nnder  tlie  fonn  of  an  armed  vir^n,  as  she  mif^lit 
under  that  of  a  hawk  or  a  swallow,  when  it  pleased  her  to 
give  scuh  manifestation  of  her  presence ;  hut  it  did  not, 
therefore,  follow  that  she  was  constantly  invested  witt 
any  of  these  forma,  or  that  the  best  which  human  ekill 
(ioiild,  even  by  her  own  aid,  picture  of  her,  was,  indeed, « 
likeness  of  her.  The  real  use,  at  all  events,  of  thiB  nidfl 
image,  was  only  to  signify  to  the  eye  and  heart  tl 
of  the  existence,  in  some  manner,  of  a  Spirit  of  i 
perfect  in  gentleness,  irresistible  in  anger;  htm 
pliysical  dominion  over  the  air  wliich  is  the  1 
breath  of  all  creatures,  and  clothed,  to  hnraau  eyes,  with 
fflgis  of  fiery  cloud,  and  raiment  of  falling  dew. 

68.  In  the  yet  moi'e  ahatract  conception  of  the  Spidt  of 
agricultnre,  in  which  the  wings  of  the  chariot  represent 
tlie  winds  of  sprmg,  and  its  crested  dragons  are  origiiiallj 
a  mei-e  tj-pe  of  the  seed  with  its  twisted  root  piercing  ttw 
groimd,  and  sharp-edged  leaves  rising  above  it ;  we  are  in 
still  less  danger  of  mistaking  the  symbol  for  the  pi-eanmiil 
form  of  an  actual  Person.     Bo'- 1  must,  witli  pereiBteiif*, 
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if  you  to  observe  that  in  all  the  noble  actions  of 
imagiiiatioi)  in  tliis  kind,  the  distiiiction  fi'om  idolatiy  con- 
bIbIs.  not  in  the  denial  of  the  beuig,  or  presence  of  tlie 
Spirit,  but  only  in  the  dne  recognition  of  our  hnmaii  in 
IiWyiRcity  to. conceive  the  one,  or  i.'oTn^ipl  the  other. 


[  69.  Farther— and  for  this  statement  I  claim  jonr  atton- 
011  Btill  more  earncBtly.  As  no  nation  has  ever  attained 
Ml  gn^atnese  during  periods  in  wliieh  it  waf  eubject  U, 
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any  condition  of  Idolatry,  b<>  no  nation  has  ever  attjunod 
or  persevered  m  greatnees,  except  in  reaching  and  mutt- 
tdining  a  passionate  Imagination  of  a  epiritiial  estatt 
higher  than  that  of  men ;  and  of  Bpiritual  creatures  nobler 
than  men,  Laving  a  quite  real  and  pei-sonal  exJBtoiice, 
liowever  imperfectly  apprehended  by  U8. 

And  all  the  arte  of  tlie  present  age  deserving  lo  be 
included  under  tlie  name  of  sculpture  have  been  degraded 
tiy  ns,  and  all  principlea  of  just  policy  have  vanishcil 
from  ns,— and  that  totally, — for  tiiis  double  i-eason ;  thai 
wo  are  ou  one  side,  given  up  to  idolatries  of  the  most  I 
Borvile  kind,  as  I  showed  you  in  the  close  of  the  lufll  1 
lecture, — while,  ou  tlie  other  hand,  we  have  abeolutelj 
ceased  from  the  exercise  of  faithful  imagiuatiou ;  and  tlio 
only  reimiants  of  the  desire  of  trutli  which  remain  i" 
us  have  been  corrupted  into  a  prurient  itch  to  disuovef 
the  origiu  of  life  in  the  nature  of  the  dust,  and  prove 
that  tlie  source  of  the  order  of  the  universe  is  the  Mci 
dental  concurrence  of  its  atoms. 

70,  Under  these  two  calamities  of  onr  time,  the  art  of  i 
sculpture    has    perkhed    more  totally    than    any  other,  | 
because  the  object  of  that  art  ia  exclusively  the  represen- 
tation of  form  as  the  exponent  of  life.     It  is  essenliallT 
concerned  only  \vith  the  hnman  form,  which  ia  the  expfr  < 
iicnt  of  the  highest  life  we  know;  and  with  all  subordiuate 
fiifua  only  as  they  exhibit  conditions  of  vital  power  whidi 
have  some  certain  relation  to  humanity.     It  deals  willi 
the  "  particnla  undiqne  desectS "  of  the  animal   nakuiii 
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litid  itaelf  contGrnplateB,  and  brmgs  forward  for  its  dia- 
ciplea'  contfciiiplatioii,  all  the  energies  of  crei.tion  whidi 
isform  the  tt^Xot,  or  lower  Btill,  the  ffop0opov  of  the 
t/'ivia,  by  Athena's  help,  into  forms  of  power  }—{to  /ikv 
'SKov  ap'^iTe/eraif  ovtdj  /jv.  avpeip^yu^ero  h4  roi  Krii  !)  'ABrjva 
ifiTTveovaa  top  wr/Kou  Kat  f^'^nr^a  TTOLOvaa  elvai.  to  trkiia- 
I ;)  * — but  it  haa  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  rep- 
^sentation  of  foiina  not  living,  however  beautiful,  {aa 
of  clouds  or  waves) ;  nor  may  it  condescend  to  use  its 
IMjrfect  skill,  except  in  expressing  the  noblest  conditions 
of  life. 

These  laws  of  sculpture,  being  wholly  contrary  to  the 
EB-actice  of  our  day,  I  cannot  expect  you  to  accept  on  my 

lertion,  nor  do  I  wish  yon  to  do  so.  By  placing  doti- 
ttitely  good  and  bad  sculpture  before  you,  I  do  not  doubt 
^tit  that  I  eliall  gi'adually  prove  to  you  the  nature  of  all 
sxcelling  and  euduriiig  qualities ;  but  to-day  I  will  only 
Sonfirra  my  asaei-tions  by  laying  before  yon  the  Ftateraeiit 
'  the  Greeks  themselves  on  the  anhject ;  given  in  their 
,  noblest  time,  and  a^uredly  authoritative,  in  every 
toint  which  it  embraces,  for  all  time  to  come. 

71.  If  any  of  you  have  looked  at  the  explanation  I 
lave  given  of  the  myth  of  Athena  in  my  Queen  of  the 
Air,  you  canuot  but  have  been  surprised   that   1  took 


And  in  sum.  he  himself  (Pioiiietli(>UB)  WBS  the  mnater-mnkai, 
ind  Athena  worked  t<^«ther  with  bim,  breathing  into  tbe  da;,  and 
Mused  the  moulded  things  to  have  soul  (pH^che)  in  them." — InciAJ!^ 
Pbometqbusl 
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Bcarcely  any  note  of  the  story  of  her  birth,  I  did  not, 
because  that  story  is  connected  intimately  with  the 
Apolline  myths;  and  is  told  of  Athena,  not  e&sentially  as 
the  goddess  of  the  air;  but  as  the  goddess  of  Art-W'Bdom 

You  have  probably  often  smiled  at  the  legend  itself, 
or  avoided  tliiuking  of  it,  as  revolting.  It  is  indeed,  one 
of  the  most  painful  and  childish  of  sacred  myths ;  yet 
remember,  ludici-ous  and  ugly  as  it  seems  to  us,  this  story 
satisfied  the  fancy  of  the  Athenian  people  in  their  highest 
state ;  and  if  it  did  not  satisfy — ^yet  it  vras  accepted  by, 
all  later  my thologists :  you  may  also  remember  I  told  you 
to  be  prepared  always  to  find  that,  given  a  certain  degree 
of  national  intellect,  the  ruder  the  symbol,  the  deeper 
would  be  its  purpose.  And  this  legend  of  the  birth  of 
Athena  is  the  central  myth  of  all  that  the  Greeks  have 
left  us  respecting  the  power  of  their  arts ;  and  in  it  they 
have  expressed,  as  it  seemed  good  to  them,  the  most 
important  things  they  had  to  tell  us  on  these  matters.  We 
may  read  them  wrongly ;  but  we  must  read  them  hei'e,  if 
anywhere. 

72.  There  are  so  many  threads  to  be  gathered  up  in  the 
legend^  that  I  cannot  hope  to  put  it  before  you  in  total 
clearness,  but  I  will  take  main  points.  Athena  is  bom  in 
the  island  of  Kliodes ;  and  that  island  is  raised  out  of  the 
eea  by  Apollo,  after  he  had  been  left  without  inheritance 
among  the  gods.    Zeus  *  would  have  cast  the  lot  again, 

***  His  relations  with  the  two  great  Titans,  Themis  and  Mnemosjne, 
belong  to  another  group  of  myths.     The  father  of  Athena  is  the  lowei 
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Oat  Apollo  oMerB  the  golden-girdled  Lachesia  to  strotcli 
ftut  her  hands ;  and  not  now  by  chance  or  lot,  but  by 
noble  enchantment,  the  island  i'Ibbb  out  of  the  sea. 

Physically,  this  represents  the  action  of  heat  and  light 
tm  chaoB,  especially  on  the  deep  Bea.  It  ia  the  "  Tiat  lux  " 
^  Geneeis,  the  first  process  in  the  conquest  of  Fate  by 
harmony.     The    island    is    dedicated    to    tlie    Nymph 

hodo9,  by  whom  Apollo  has  the  seven  sons  who  teach 
ifo^Tara,  voTjiiara ;  because  the  rose  is  the  most  beautiful 
organism  existing  in  matter  not  vital,  expressive  of  the 
(Urect  action  of  light  on  the  earth,  giving  lovely  form  and 
bolonr  at  once  j  (compare  the  u8e  of  it  by  Dante  as  the 
£orm  of  the  eainted  crowd  in  highest  heaven)  and  remem- 
ber that,  therefore,  the  rose  ia  in  the  Greek  mind,  essen- 
tially a  Doric  flower,  espresaiug  the  worsliip  of  Light,  as 
Hie  Iris  or  Ion  is  an  Ionic  one,  expressing  the  worship  of 
flie  "Winds  and  Dew. 

73,  To  understand  the  agency  of  IlephffiBtns  at  the  birth 
of  Atliena,  we  must  again  return  to  the  founding  of  the 
on  agriculture  by  the  hand.  Before  you  can  eulti- 
«ite  land  you  must  clear  it;  and  the  characteristic 
weapon  of  Hephaastus,— which  is  as  much  his  attribute  as 
file  trident  is  of  Poseidon,  and  the  rhabdos  of  Uermes,  ia 
Bot,  ae  you  would  have  expected,  the  hammer,  but  the 
elearing-axe — the  double-edged  TriXsKw,  the  same  .that 
Calypso  gives  tDysses  with.which  to  cut  down  the  trees 

leiirei  physical  Zeus,  bom  whoni  Metis,  the  niot^ei  at  Atheua,  long 
IWithdrawa  and  disguiaeB  herself. 
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for  hiB  home  voyage ;  so  that  both  the  naval  and  agrieiil 
tural  strength  o£  tlie  Athenians  aie  expressed  by  thii 
weapon,  witli  wliich  they  had  to  hew  out  their  fi^itune, 
And  you  miifit  keep  in  mind  this  agriculturally  latwiiioua 
chai'acter  of  IlephoBetus,  even  when  lie  is  most  distinctly 
the  god  of  serviceable  fire ;  thus  Horace's  perfect  epithet 
for  him  "  avidua  "  expresses  at  once  the  devouriug  eage^ 
nesa  of  fire,  and  the  eeal  of  progressive  labour,  for  Horaue 
gives  it  to  him  when  he  ia  fighting  against  the  gianta. 
And  this  rude  symbol  of  his  cleaving  the  forehead  ut 
Zens  with  the  axe,  and  giving  birtli  to  Athena  signifies, 
indeed,  physically  the  thiilling  power  of  heat  in  the  hea- 
veuB,  rending  the  cloada,  and  giving  birth  to  tlie  blue  air; 
hnt  far  more  deeply  it  signifies  the  aubduing  of  adverse 
Fate  by  true  labour ;  until,  ont  of  the  diaam,  cleft  by  reso 
lnt«  and  industrious  fortitude,  springs  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom, 
74.  Ilere  (Fig.  4)  is  ai.  early  drawing  of  the  m^'th,  to 
which  I  shall  have  to  refer  afterwards  in  Ulustratioa  of 
the  childishness  of  tlie  Greek  mind  at  the  time  when  ita 
art-symbols  were  first  fixed ;  but  it  is  of  peculiar  value, 
because  the  physical  character  of  Vvlcan,  as  fire,  is  indi- 
cated by  liis  weaving  the  ii/SpofuB^^  of  Hermes,  while  the 
antagonism  of  Zeus,  as  the  adverse  chaos,  either  of  dond 
or  of  fate,  is  shown  by  his  striking  at  Hephaestus  with  hiB 
thunderbolt.  But  plate  IV.  gives  you  (as  far  as  the  light 
on  the  rounded  vase  will  allow  it  to  be  deciphered)  a  dm- 
acteristic  representation  of  the  scene,  as  conceived  in  lata 
art 
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75.  I  told  you  in  a  former  lecture  of  this  course  that  f.ha 
entire  Greek  intellect  was  in  a  diildiBli  pliaee  as  twmpared 
to  that  of  modern  timea.  Observe,  however,  childishneaa 
does  not  neeeBsarily  imply  universal  infeiiority :  thera 
may  be  a  vigorous,  acute,  pure,  and  solemn  childhood,  and 
there  may  be  a  weak,  fonl,  and  ridiculous  condition  oi 
advanced  life ;  but  the  one  is  stil!  essentially  the  childisl^., 
and  the  other  the  adult  phase  of  existence. 


76.  Yon  wDl  find,  then,  that  the  Greeks  were  the  first 
people  that  were  horn  into  complete  humanity.  All 
natjons  before  thera  had  been,  and  all  around  them  still 
■were,  partly  savage,  bestial,  clay-encumbered,  inhuman ; 
Btill  semi-goat,  or  semi-ant,  or  semi-stone,  or  eemi-clond. 
But  the  power  of  a  new  spirit  came  upon  the  Greeks,  and 
the  stones  were  filled  with  breath,  and  the  clouds  cloUiod 
with  fleeli ;  and  then  came  the  great  spiritual  battle 
tween  the  Centaurs  and  LapithiB;  and  the  living  creat 
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bec&ine  "  Cliildren  of  Men."  Taught,  yet  by  the  Centairf 
— Bovm,  as  they  knew,  iu  tlie  fang — from  the  dappled  akin 
of  tJie  bmte,  from  tlie  leprous  snale  of  the  serpont,  thaii 
flesh  came  again  ae  the  flesh  of  a  little  child,  and  the_i 
were  clean. 

Fix  yoiir  niind  on  this  as  tlie  very  central  character  (f 
the  Greek  race — tlie  being  bom  pure  and  human  out  <if 
the  brutal  misery  of  tlie  past,  and  looking  abroad,  for  the 
firet  time,  with  their  children's  eyes,  wonderingly  open,  on 
the  strange  and  dirine  world. 

77.  Make  some  effort  to  remember,  bo  far  as  may  be 
possible  to  you,  either  what  you  felt  in  youi'selves  when 
you  were  young,  or  wliat  you  have  observed  in  other  chil- 
dren, of  the  action  of  thought  and  fancy.  Children  are 
continually  represented  as  living  in  an  ideal  world  of  their 
own.  So  far  as  I  have  myself  observed,  the  distinctive 
character  of  a  child  is  to  live  alwaj3  in  the  tangible  pres- 
ent, having  little  pleasure  in  memory,  and  being  ntterly 
impatient  and  tormented  by  anticipation :  weak  alike  in 
reflection  and  forethought,  but  having  an  intense  pos- 
eession  of  the  actual  present,  down  to  the  shortest 
momenti  and  least  objecte  of  it;  possessing  it,  indeed,  bo 
intensely  that  the  sweet  childish  days  are  as  long  as 
twenty  days  will  be  ;  and  setting  all  the  faculties  of  heart 
rhL  imagination  on  little  things,  so  as  to  be  able  to  make 
anything  out  of  them  he  chocses.  Confined  to  a  little 
garden,  he  does  not  imagine  himself  somewhere  else,  but 
makes  a  great  garden  out  of  that ;  possessed  of  on  acorn- 
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cup,  be  will  not  despiee  it  and  throw  it  awaj,  and  co^et  a 
C;olden  ooe  in  its  Btead :  it  is  the  adult  who  does  so.      The  I 
child  keeps  his   aconi-ciip   aa  a  ti'easui-e,  and  makes  a  < 
golden  one  out  of  it  in  his  mind ;  bo  that  the  wondering 
ijfown-up  person  standing  beside  hiin  is  always  tempted 
to  aak  concerning  his  treasures,  not,  "What  would  you 
have  more  than  these  ?"  but  "  Wliat  possibly  can  you  sea  i 
in  these !"  for,  to  the  bystander,  there  is  a  ludicrous  and  .j 
incomprehensible  inconsiBtency  between  the  child's  words 
and  the  reality.     The  little  thing  tells  him  gravely,  hold- 
ing np  the  acora-cnp,  that  "  this  is  a  queen's  crown,  or  a  i 
fairy's  boat,"  and,  with  beautiful  effrontery,  expects  him  j 
to  believe  the  same.     But  observe — the  acom-cnp  must  ha  1 
there,  and  in  his  own  hand,    "  Give  it  me ; "  then  I  will  j 
make   more  of  it  for  myself.     That  ia  the  child's  one  j 
word,  always. 

78.  It  is  also  the  one  word  of  the  Greek — "  Give  it  me." 
Give  me  an)/  thing  definite  here  in  my  sight,  then  I  wUI  j 
make  more  of  it, 

I  cannot  easily  express  to  you  how  strange  it  seems  to  I 
me  that  I  am  obliged,  here  in  Oxford,  to  take  the  position  J 
of  an  apologist  for  Greek  art ;  that  I  find,  in  spite  of  all  j 
the  devotion  of  the  admirable  scliolars  who  have  so  long 
maintained  in  our  public  Bchools  the  authority  of  Greet  i 
lileratnre,  our  younger   students  take  no  interest  in  tlie 
manual  work  of  the  people  upon  whose  thoughts  the  tone 
of  their  early  intellectual  hfe  has  exelusively  depended. 
Bnt  I  am  not  surprised  tliat  the  interest,  if  awakened, 
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Bliould  not  at  first  take  the  form  o£  admirati.m.  The  ii 
consisteney  between  an  Ilomerie  description  cf  a  piocod 
fiintitiire  or  arraonr,  and  the  actual  rudeness  of  any  piM 
of  art  approximating  within  even  three  or  four  centurieB, 
to  the  Homeric  period,  is  bo  great,  that  we  at  first  cannot 
recognize  the  art  as  elucidatory  of,  or  in  any  way  relatei 
to,  the  poetic  langimge. 


79.  Ton  will  find,  however,  exactly  die  same  Idad'^ 

discrepancy  between  early  sculpture,  and  the  Inngnages  ■ 
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deed  and  tliought,  in  the  second  birth,  and  nhildliood,  of 
the  world,  under  Cliristianity.     The  same  fair  thoughts 

d  hright  imaginations  arise  again ;  and  BJmilarly,  the 
fancy  is  content  with  the  rudest  Bjmhols  hj  which  they 
can  be  formalized  to  the  eyes.  You  cannot  understand 
that  the  rigid  figure  (2)  with  chequers  or  spots  ou  ifa  breast, 
and  sharp  lines  of  drapery  to  its  feet,  could  represent,  to 
tlie  Greek,  the  healing  majesty  of  heaven :  but  can  you 
any  better  underetand  how  a  symbol  bo  haggard  as  thia 
(Fig.  5}  could  represent  to  the  noblest  hearts  of  the  ClniB- 
tiau  ages  the  power  and  ministration  of  angels  i  Yet  it 
inly  did  so,  but  retained  in  tlie  rude  undulatory  and 
linear  ornamentation  of  ite  dress,  record  of  the  thoughts 
intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  spotted  legis  and  falling 
chiton  of  Atliena,  eighteen  hundred  years  before,  Greek 
and  Venetian  alike,  in  their  noble  childhood,  knew  with 
the  same  terror  the  coiling  wind  and  congealed  hail  in 

.ven — *aw  with  the  same  thankfulness  the  dew  shed 
Boftly  on  the  earth,  and  ou  ita  flowers ;  and  both  recog- 
nized, rilling  these,  and  symbolized  by  them,  the  great 
helpful  spirit  of  Wisdom,  which  leads  the  ehildreu  of  men 
to  all  knowledge,  all  courage,  and  ail  art. 

80.  lEcad  the  inscription  written  on  the  sarcophagua 
(plate  v.),  at  the  extremity  of  which  this  angel  is  eculp- 
tnred.  It  stands  in  an  open  recess  in  the  rude  brick  wall 
of  the  west  front  of  the  church  of  St.  John  and  Paul  at 
Venice,  being  the  tomb  of  the  two  doges,  father  and  son, 
facopo  and  Lorenzo  Tiepolo.     This  is  the  inscription; — 
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"QnoH  Datnm  pnreB  Btudiis,  Tirttitibiis,  utA 
Edi4it,  illiutreB  genitor  natuiqiie,  lepnlti 
Boo  Bnb  mpe  Dnces.     VcneCnia  clmriBsima  prolM 
Thenpola  collntia  dedit  hos  celebronda  triamphii. 
Omnia  presentia  donavit  predia  templi 
Dur  .Tttoobas:  valido  Giit  modenuniue  ieges 
Urbis,  et  ingratiun  rcdimetiB  certamine  JadrBin 
Dalmatioequ^  dedit  pntde.  post,  Mute  anbactita 
Qraianiin  pelogo  mocnlaTit  Muignme  closaea. 
BoBoipit  obtatofl  prinoeps  Iiaurecbius  Istros, 
Et  domuit  rigidoB,  mganti  stcnge  codontes, 
Bononte  popnlos.     nine  anbdita  Cervia  ceasit. 
Fimdavere  vioa  pods  ;  tortique  reliotd 
Be,  BtiperoB  Bocria  petierunt  meatibns  ambo. 
DominiiH  Jac^obus  bobiit  *   jf.ODLL.      Cominaa  LstueutiiiB   hoUH 


Tou  Bee,  therefore,  this  tomb  is  an  invaluable  example 
of  thirteenth  centiuy  sculptui-e  in  Venice.  In  plate  VL, 
you  have  an  example  of  tlie  (coin)  sculpture  of  the  data 
accnrately  corresponding  in  Greece  to  tlie  tliirteeuth  cen- 
tury IB  Venice,  when  the  mcajiing  of  symbols  was  every- 
thing and  the  workmanBhip  comparatively  nothing.  Tlie 
upper  head  is  aa  Athena,  of  Athenian  work  in  the  seventli 
or  sixth  century — (the  coin  itself  may  have  been  struck 
later,  hut  the  archaic  type  was  retained).  Tlie  two  smaller 
irnpressiona  below  are  the  front  and  obveree  of  a  coin  of 
the  same  age  from  Corinth,  the  head  of  Athena  on  one 

*  The  Latin  veiBea  are  of  latet  date ;  tbe  contemporary  plain  prtM 
tetains  the  Venetian  gnttnrala  and  ospiiutea. 
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Hide,  and  FegasES,  with  tlie  archaic  Koppa,  on  tlie  .ither. 
Tie  Biualler  Lead  is  bare,  the  hair  being  looped  np  at  the 
let  and  closely  bound  with  an  olive  branch.  Ton  are  to 
note  this  general  outline  of  the  head,  already  given  in  a  more 
finished  type  in  plate  II.,  as  a  most  important  elementary 
form  in  the  finest  sculpture,  not  of  Greece  only,  but  of  all 
||G9iriBtendom.  In  the  upper  head  the  hair  is  restrained 
■Mil  more  closely  by  a  roiuid  helmet,  for  the  most  part 
smooth,  hilt  embossed  witli  a  single  flower  tendril,  having 
one  bud,  one  flower,  and  above  it,  two  olive  leaves.  Ton 
have  thns  tlie  most  absolutely  restricted  symbol  possible 
to  human  thought  of  tlte  power  of  Athena  over  the  flowers 
and  ti-ees  of  tlie  earth.  An  olive  leaf  by  itself  could  net 
lave  stood  for  the  sign  of  a  tree,  but  the  two  can,  when 
(  in  poeitiou  of  growth. 


I  1  would  not  give  you  the  reverse  of  the  coin  on  the  same 
Bate,  because  you  would  have  looked  at  it  only,  laughed 
jfc'it,  and  not  examined  the  rest;  but  here  it  is,  wonder- 
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'^Qaos  Datura  pares  sfcadiis,  TutatibTui,  arte 
Ediiit,  illastres  genitor  natnaqne,  sepnlti 
H&o  anb  rape  Duoes.    YeDetaxn  ft^ntn'iyqTna  pioloi 
Theapola  ooUaUs  dedit  hos  pelebranda  trinmphuL 
Onmia  presentis  donayit  pzedia  templi 
Doz  Jaoobos :  TaMo  fizit  moderamine  l^^s 
TJrbis,  et  ingratam  redimena  certamine  Jadram 
DalmatioBqa^  dedit  patrie.  post,  Marte  subactaa 
Graiomm  pelago  maonlayit  sangaine  dassea. 
SnBoipit  oUatos  pzinoeps  Lanrentius  Istros, 
Bt  domnit  rigidos,  ingenti  strage  cadeutes, 
Bcmonie  pernios.    Wno  sabdita  Oervia  oessit. 
FundaTere  Tias  pads ;  f ortique  reliot& 
Be,  BDperoB  saciis  petienmt  mentibas  ambo. 

DominQB  Jaoihobiui  hobiit  *  M.OGLI.      Dominns  Lanrentina  hoMil 

JLOCLXXVin.'* 

Ton  Bee,  therefore,  this  tomb  is  an  invaluable  example 
of  thirteenth  century  sculpture  in  Yenice.  In  plate  VL, 
you  have  an  example  of  the  (coin)  sculpture  of  the  date 
accurately  corresponding  in  Greece  to  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury in  Venice,  vrhen  the  meaning  of  symbols  was  every- 
thing and  the  workmanship  comparatively  nothing.  Tlie 
upper  head  is  an  Athena,  of  Athenian  work  in  the  seventh 
or  sixth  century-(the  coin  itself  may  have  been  struck 
later,  but  the  archaic  type  was  retained).  The  two  smaller 
impressions  below  are  the  front  and  obverse  of  a  coin  of 
the  same  age  from  Corinth,  the  head  of  Athena  on  one 

•  The  Latin  veiseB  are  of  later  date;  tiie  contemporary  plain  pro. 
letaixLS  the  Venetian  gutturala  and  aapiratea 


le,  and  Fegasos,  wilL  Uk 
le  emaller  hai  m  'bmrt,  the  i 
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ill  more  cIokIt  af  ts^iA 

Qooth,  but  oDbnirivrife* 

le  bed,  me  t 
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fiiliy  engraved  for  j-ou  (Pig.  6):  of  itweslall  liavomon 
to  say  aEtei-wards. 

81.  And  now  as  you  look  at  these  rudt  vestiges  of  tie 
religion  of  Greece,  and  at  tlie  vestiges,  still  ruder,  on  tin 
Ducal  tomb,  of  the  religion  of  Christendom,  take  wanuDg 
against  two  opposite  errors. 

There  is  a  school  of  teachers  who  will  tell  you  ttat 
nolliing  but  Gj-eek  art  is  deserving  of  study,  and  that  all 
our  work  at  tliis  day  should  be  au  imitation  of  it. 

Whenever  yon  feel  tempted  to  believe  theni,  think  of 
tliesc  portraits  of  Athena  and  her  owl,  and  be  assured  thit 
(jreii  art  is  not  in  all  respects  perfect,  nor  exuluaivelj 
deserving  of  imitation. 

There  is  another  school  of  teachers  who  will  tell  yoB 
that  Greek  art  is  good  for  nothing ;  that  the  sonl  of  the 
Greek  was  outcast,  and  that  Christianity  entirely  Bnpe^ 
seded  its  faith,  and  excelled  its  works. 

Whenever  you  feel  tempted  to  believe  them,  think  of 
this  angel  on  the  tomb  of  Jacopo  Tiepolo ;  and  remember, 
tliat  Chidstianity,  after  it  had  been  twelve  hundred  years 
existent  as  an  imaginative  power  on  the  earth,  could  do  no 
better  work  than  this,  though  with  all  the  former  power  of 
Greece  lo  help  it ;  nor  was  able  to  engrave  its  triniuph  in 
having  stained  its  fleets  in  the  seas  of  Greece  with  tlie 
blood  of  her  people,  but  between  barharous  imitatioua  of 
the  p'llara  which  tliat  peiiple  had  invented. 

82.  Eeceiving  these  two  warnings,  receive  alfio  thia  las- 
eon.      In   both    examples,   childish    though    it   be,  thil 
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!41eatlieti  and  OhriBtian  art  is  alike  sincere,  and  alike 
[►rividly  iinaglDative:  the  actual  work  is  that  of  infancy; 
■the  thoughts,  in  their  Tisionary  simplicity,  are  also  the 
'tiioughtB  of  infancy,  but  in  their  solemn  virtue,  they  are 
tiie  thoughts  of  men. 

We,  on  the  eontrary,  are  now,  in  all  that  we  do,  abso- 
rlntely  without  sincerity; — absolutely,  therefoi-e,  without 
imagination,  and  without  virtue.  Our  hands  are  dexter- 
lOUS  with  the  vile  and  deadly  dexterity  of  machines  ;  oni" 
minds  filled  with  incoherent  fragments  of  faith,  which  we 
i«ling  to  in  cowardice,  without  believing,  and  make 
ipictiires  of  in  vanity,  without  loving.  False  and  base 
jUike,  whether  we  admire  or  imitate,  we  cannot  learn  from 
■&e  Heathen's  art,  but  only  pilfer  it ;  we  cannot  revive  the 
Christian's  art,  but  only  galvanize  it ;  we  are,  in  the  sum 
of  us,  not  human  artists  at  all,  but  mechanisms  of  con- 
ceited clay,  masked  in  the  fura  and  feathers  of  living 
ereatures,  and  convulsed  with  voltaic  spasms,  in  mockery 
cf  animation. 

83.  You  think, perhaps,  that  I  am  using  terms  unjustifi- 
■ftble  in  violence.  Tliey  would,  indeed,  be  unjuBtifiable,  if, 
iflpoken  from  this  chair,  they  were  violent  at  all.  They 
Bre,  unhappily,  temperate  and  accurate, — except  in  short 
^coming  of  blame.  For  we  are  not  only  impotent  to  re- 
ifetore,  but  strong  to  defile,  the  work  of  past  ages.  Of  the 
impotence,  take  but  this  one,  utterly  humiliatory,  and,  in 
tiie  full  meaning  of  it,  ghastly,  example.  We  have  lately 
)>een  busy  embanking,  in  the  capital  of  the  country,  th« 
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river  wliich,  of  all  ita  waters,  the  imagination  of  oni 
ancestors  had  made  meet  sacrod,  and  the  bounty  of  nature 
most  iisefuL  Of  alt  architectural  features  of  the  metro 
polia,  that  embankment  will  be,  in  fntui-e,  the  most  cou- 
■pieuoiie ;  and  in  its  position  and  pnrpoBe  it  was  the  moflt 
capable  of  noble  adoi-muent. 

For  that  adornment,  neverthcleaa,  the  utmost  which  onr 
modem  poetical  imagination  has  been  able  to  invent,  is  » 
row  of  gos-Iamps.  It  has,  indeed,  farther  suf^ested  itself 
to  onr  minds  as  appropriate  to  gas  lamps  set  beside  a  river, 
that  the  gas  should  come  out  of  fishes'  tails ;  but  we  have 
not  ingenuity  enoitgh  to  cast  bo  much  as  a  smelt  or  a  sprat 
for  ourselves ;  so  we  boiTow  the  shape  of  a  Neapolitan 
marble,  which  has  been  the  refuse  of  the  plate  and  candle- 
stick shops  in  every  capital  of  Europe  for  the  last  fiftj 
years.  We  cast  that  badly,  and  give  lustre  to  the  ill-cast 
fish  with  lacquer  in  imitation  of  bronze.  On  the  base  of 
their  pedestals,  towards  the  road,  we  put  for  advertise- 
ment's sake,  the  initials  of  the  casting  firm ;  and,  for 
fai-ther  originality  and  Chi-istiaiiity's  sake,  the  eaduceiis  of 
Mercury ;  and  to  adoni  the  front  of  the  pedestals  fowarda 
the  river,  being  now  wholly  at  our  wit's  end,  we  can  think 
of  nothing  better  than  to  borrow  tho  door-knocker  wliicli 
— again  for  the  last  fifty  years — has  disturbed  and  decorat- 
ed two  or  three  millions  of  London  street-doors ;  and 
magnifying  the  marvallons  device  of  it,  a  lion's  head  "ftn'th 
a  ring  in  its  mouth  (still  borrowed  from  the  Greek),  we 
complete  the  embankment  with  a  row  of  heads  and  rings, 
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on  a  scale  which  enables  them  to  pniduce,  at  the  distance 
iSt  wliich  only  they  can  be  seen,  the  exact  effect  of  a  row 
■of  Bentry-bosea. 

84.  Farther,  In  the  very  centre  of  the  city,  and  at  the 
point  where  the  Embankment  commands  a  view  of  Weat^ 
mineter  Abbey  on  one  aide  and  of  St.  Paul's  on  the  other 
*— that  is  to  say,  at  precisely  the  most  important  and  state- 
ly moment  of  its  whole  course — it  has  to  pass  under  one 
of  the  ardies  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  which,  in  the  sweep  of 
ite  curve,  is  as  vast — it  alone — as  the  Eialto  at  Venice,  and 
-scarcely  less  seemly  in  proportions.  Bnt  over  the  Rialto, 
tiiongh  of  late  and  debased  Venetian  work,  there  still 
■reigns  some  power  of  human  imagination:  on  the  two 
^anks  of  it  are  carved  the  Vii-gin  and  the  Angel  of  the 
^nnanciation ;  on  the  keystone  the  descending  Dove.  It 
is  not,  indeed,  the  fault  of  living  designers  that  tlie  Water- 
loo arch  is  nothing  more  than  a  gloomy  and  hollow  heap 
lOf  wedged  blocks  of  blind  granite.  But  just  beyond  the 
;danip  shadow  of  it,  the  new  Embankment  is  reached  by 

I  flight  of  stairs,  which  are,  iu  point  of  fact,  the  principal 
approach  to  it,  a-foot,  from  central  London ;  the  descent 
^ora  tlie  very  midst  of  the  metropolis  of  England  to  the 
ifcanks  of  the  chief  river  of  England ;  and  for  this  ap- 
proach, living  designers  are  answerable. 

85.  The  principal  decoration  of  the  descent  ie  again  a 
i^as-larap,  but  a  shattered  one,  with  a  brass  crown  on  the 
(top  of  it  or,  ratlier,  half-crown,  and  that  turned  the  wrong 

way,  the  back  of  it  to  the  river  and  causeway,  its  flame 
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siippIicJ  by  a  riaible  pipe  far  wandering  along  tlie  wall; 
tho  whole  apparatus  being  eupported  by  tt  roi^h  ctosb' 
beam.  Fastened  to  the  centre  of  the  arch  above  ia  a  large 
placard,  stating  that  the  Eoyal  Humane  Society's  drags 
are  in  constant  readiness,  and  that  their  office  is  at  i,  Tra- 
falgar Square.  On  each  side  of  the  arch  are  temporarj, 
but  dismally  old  and  battered  boardings,  across  two  anglea 
capable  of  unseemly  use  by  the  British  public.  Above  one 
of  these  is  another  placard,  stating  that  this  is  the  Victoria 
Embankment.  The  steps  themselves — some  forty  of  them 
— descend  under  a  tunnel,  which  the  shattered  gaa-lamp 
lights  by  night,  and  nothing  by  day.  They  are  covered 
with  filthy  dust,  shaken  off  irom  infinitude  of  filthy  feet; 
mixed  up  with  ehreds  of  paper,  orange-peel,  foul  straw, 
rags,  and  cigar  ends,  and  ashes ;  the  whole  agglutinated, 
more  or  leas,  by  dry  eahva  into  slippery  blotches  aud 
patches ;  or,  when  not  so  fastened,  blown  dismally  by  the 
sooty  wind  hither,  and  thither,  or  into  the  faces  of  those 
who  ascend  and  descend.  The  place  is  worth  your  viait, 
for  you  are  not  likely  to  find  elsewhere  a  spot  which, 
either  in  costly  and  ponderous  brutaUty  of  building,  or  in 
the  squalid  and  indecent  accompaniment  of  it,  ia  ao  far 
separated  from  the  peace  and  grace  of  nature,  and  bo 
accurately  indicative  of  ^e  methods  of  our  natii 
resistance  to  the  Grace,  Mercy,  and  Peace  of  Hoaver 
86.  I  am  obHged  always  to  use  the  English  ' 
"  Grace "  la  tWo  senses,  but  remember  that  the  QnA 
^a'/»;  includes  them  both  (the  bestowing,  that  ift  to  say 


,  auu  Hu 
nati(^^_ 

th   i^l 
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of  Beauty  and  Mercy) ;  and  especially  it  incliidea  these  in 
the  poBsage  of  Pindar's  first  ode,  which  gives  us  the  key  i 
bo  the  right  interpretation  of  the  power  of  soulpturo  in 
Greece.  Tou  remember  that  I  told  you,  in  my  Sixth 
Introductory  Lecture  {§  151),  that  the  mythic  accounts  of 
Greek  sculpture  begin  in  the  legends  of  the  family  of 
Tantalus;  and  especially  in  the  most  grotesque  legend 
of  them  aU,  the  inlaying  of  the  ivory  shoulder  of  Pelops. 
At  that  story  Pindar  pauses — not,  indeed,  without  admi- 
ration, nor  alleging  any  impoasibihty  in  the  circumstauce-a 
themselves,  but  donbting  the  careless  hunger  of  Demeter 
— and  gives  his  ovm  reading  of  the  event,  instead  of  the 
ancient  one.  lie  justifies  this  to  himself,  and  to  his 
;hearera,  by  the  plea  that  mjths  have,  in  some  sort,  or 
.degree,  {ttov  ri),  led  the  mind  of  mortals  beyond  the 
truth :  and  then  he  goes  on  :— 

"Grace,  which  creates  everything  that  is  kindly  and 
'Boothing  for  mortals,  adding  honour,  has  often  made 
(things  at  first  nntruetworthy,  become  trustworthy  through 
Love." 

87.  I  cannot,  except  in  these  lengthened  terms,  give 
you  the  complete  force  of  the  passage ;  especially  of  the 
dirurrov  ift^a-ara  •kuttov — "  made  it  trustworthy  by  pa8- 
eionate  desire  that  it  should  be  so" — which  exactly 
describes  the  temper  of  religious  persons  at  the  present 
day,  who  are  kindly  and  sincere,  in  clinging  to  thei  forma 
,*f  faith  which  either  have  long  been  precious  to  them- 
iKilyes,  or  which  they  feel  to  have  been  without  queetion 
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instrameiital  in  advancing  the  dignity  of  mankiud  And 
it  IB  port  of  the  constitution  of  humanity — a  part  whiuli, 
aliove  othera,  you  are  in  danger  of  unwisely  conteraniii;! 
nuder  the  existing  conditiuna  of  our  knowledge,  that  tiie 
Ihijiga  thus  sought  for  belief  with  eager  paeaion,  do, 
indeed,  become  trustworthy  to  ua;  that,  to  each  of  us, 
they  verily  becoiuo  what  we  would  have  them ;  the  force 
of  the  fii^ini  and  /if'J/ii;  with  which  we  seek  after  them, 
does,  indeed,  moke  them  powerful  to  ua  for  actual  good  or 
e\'il ;  and  it  is  thus  granted  to  us  to  create  not  only  with 
our  hands  tilings  that  exalt  or  degrade  our  sight,  but  with 
our  hearts  also,  things  that  exalt  or  degrade  our  souls; 
giving  true  substance  to  all  that  we  hoped  for ;  evidence 
to  things  that  we  have  not  seen,  but  have  desired  to  see; 
and  calling,  in  the  sense  of  creating,  things  that  are  not, 
as  thongh  they  were. 

88.  You  remember  that  in  distinguishing  Imagination 
from  Idolatry,  I  referred  you  to  the  forms  of  passionate 
affection  witit  which  a  noble  people  commonly  regards 
tho  rivers  and  springs  of  its  native  land.  Some  concep- 
tion of  personality,  or  of  spiritual  power  in  the  stream, 
is  almost  nec^aarily  involved  in  such  emotion ;  and 
prolonged  xdpis  in  the  form  of  gratitude,  the  return  of 
Love  for  benefits  continually  bestowed,  at  last  alike  in  all 
the  highest  and  the  simplest  minds,  when  they  are 
honourable  and  pure,  makes  thig  untrue  thing  trust- 
worthy  ;  awurrov  i/x'^aaro  Trunw,  until  it  becomes  to  them 
;the  safe  basis  of  some  of  the  happiest  impulses  of  their 
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Dioial  nature.     Next  to  the  marbles  of  Verona,  given  joa 

a.  prima]  type  of  the  acalpture  o£  ChriBtianity,  moved  , 
'to  its  best  energy  in  adorning  the  entrance  of  its  temples, 
I  hare  not  unwillingly  placed,  as  your  introduction  to  the 
licst  sculptore  of  the  religion  of  Greece,  the  forms  nnder 
_irhich  it  represented  tlie  personality  of  the'  fountain 
Xmtbnsa.  But,  without  restriction  to  those  days  of 
ibeolnta  devotion,  let  me  simply  point  out  to  you  how 
QiiB  untrue  thing,  made  true  by  Love,  has  intimate  and 
lieavenly  authority  even  over  the  minds  of  men  of  the 
most  practical  sense,  the  most  shrewd  wit,  and  the  most 
pevere  precision  of  moral  temper.  The  fair  vision  of 
Babrina  in  Oomus,  the  endearing  and  tender  pronuse, 
"  Fies  nobiliura  ta  quoque  fontiiun,"  and  the  joyful  and 
proud  affection  of  the  great  Lombard's  address  to  tlie 
lakes  of  his  enchanted  lund, — 


Te,  Loii  maxnme,  teque 
Fluotibiui  flt  fremita  Basnrgeiia,  Bnuiice,  marino, 

aaay  anrely  be  remembered  by  you  with  regretful  piety, 
arhen  yon  stand  by  the  blank  stones  which  at  once  restrain 
ind  disgrace  your  native  river,  as  the  final  worsliip 
tendered  to  it  by  modem  philosophy.  But  a  little 
oicident  which  I  saw  last  summer  on  its  bridge  at  Wal- 
lingford,  may  put  tlie  contrast  of  aiicieut  and  modei-n 
feeling  before  yoii  still  more  forcibly. 

89.  Those  of  you  who  have  read  with  attention  (none  of 
can  read  with  too  much  attention),  Moliere's  moat  per- 
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feet  work,  the  Misant/irope,  must  remember  Celiraene'f 
deBoription  of  ber  lovera,  and  her  excellent  reason  for  being 
(iTiable  to  regard  witli  any  favour,  "  iiotre  grand  flajdriii 
de  vicomte, — dcpiiia  que  je  I'aJ  vu,  trois  quarts  d'heure  dii- 
pant,  eracher  dans  un  puite  pour  f  aire  des  rouds. "  That 
Beuteiice  is  worth  noting,  both  in  contrast  to  the  revcranco 
paid  by  the  anuieuts  to  wells  and  springs,  and  as  one  of 
the  most  interesting  traces  of  the  extension  of  the  loa&> 
some  habit  among  the  upper  classes  of  Europe  and  America, 
which  now  renders  all  external  grace,  dignity,  and  de- 
cency, impossible  in  the  thoronghfares  of  their  principa! 
cities.  In  connection  with  that  sentence  of  Moliere's  yon 
may  advisably  also  remember  this  fact,  which  I  clianced 
Ui  notice  on  the  bridge  of  Walliugford.  I  was  walkiug 
fmm  end  to  end  of  it,  and  back  again,  one  Sunday  after 
noon  of  last  May,  trying  to  conjecture  what  had  made  this 
especial  bend  and  ford  of  the  Thames  bo  important  in  all  the 
Anglo-Saxon  wars.  It  was  one  of  the  few  aunny  aftemoona 
of  the  bitter  spring,  and  I  was  very  thankful  for  its  light, 
and  happy  in  watching  beneath  it  the  flow  and  the  glitter- 
ing of  the  classical  river,  when  I  noticed  a  well-dressed  boy, 
apparently  jnst  out  of  some  orderly  Sunday-school,  lean- 
ing far  over  the  parapet ;  watching,  as  I  conjectured,  some 
bird  or  insect  on  the  bridge-buttress.  I  went  up  to  him 
to  see  what  he  ■was  looking  at ;  bnt  just  as  I  got  close  to 
hini,  he  started  over  to  the  opposite  parapet,  and  put 
Iiimself  there  into  the  same  position,  his  object  being, 
as  I  then  perceived,  to  spit  froir   both  sides  upon  the 
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I  of  a  pleasure  party  who  were  paflsing  in  a  boat 


i  incident  may  seem  to  jou  too  trivial  to  be  no- 

tf  ced  in  tliis  place.     To  me,  gentlemen,  it  was  by  no  meana 

trivial.     It  meant,  in  the  depth  of  it,  eiich  absence  of  all 

Iriie  xapi^,  reverence,  and  intellect,  as  it  is  very  dreadful 

5  trace  in  the  mind  of  any  human  creature,  much  more  in 

iSrt  of  a  child  educated  with  apparently  every  advantage 

circomBtance   in  a  beantifal   English   countiy  town, 

1  ten  miles  of  our  University.     Most  of  all,  ia  it  ter- 

Be  when  we  regard  it  as  the  exponent  {and  this,  in  truth, 

I  is),  of  the  temper  which,  as  distiuguialied  from  former 

Jiods,  either  of  discipline  or  recreation,  the  present 

aior  of  our  general  teaching  fosters  in  the  mind  of  youth  ;— 

lehing  which  asBerts  liberty  to  be  a  right,  and  obedience 

^degradation ;  and  which,  regardless  alike  of  the  faimesa 

Knatm-e  and  the  grace  of  behaviour,  leaves  the  insolent 

rit  and  degraded  senses  to  find  their  only  occupation  in 

ind  their  only  satisfaction  in  shame, 

'  91.  Ton  will,  I  hope,  proceed  with  me,  not  scornfully 

'  more,  to  trace,  in  the  early  art  of  a  noble  heathen 

lation,  the  feeljng  of  what  was  at  least  a  better  childish- 

B  than  this  of  ours ;  and  the  efforts  to  express,  though 

with  hands  yet  failing,  and  minds  oppressed  by  ignorant 

phantasy,  tlie  first  troth  by  which  they  knew  that  they 

Uved  ;  the  birth  of  wisdom  and  of  all  her  powers  of  help 

■man,  as  the  reward  of  his  resolute  labour. 

F92.  "  'A^alrjrov  Te';^aiff(. "  Note  that  word  of  Pindar  in 


the  Scventli  01  ympiu.  TIiJs  tixe-blow  of  Vulcan's  was  tc 
Greek  mind  tnily  what  Clytemnestra  faleely  aaeerts  hen 
to  have  been  "  -njtL  Se  Sejtis  X*P^*)  epyov,  SiKaCai;  riKTovm"', 
[ihj-sically,  it  meant  the  opening  of  the  blue  through  the 
rtJiit  elouila  of  heaven,  by  the  action  of  local  terreBtris! 
lieat  {of  Ilephiestus  as  opposed  to  Apollo,  who  sliioes  on 
the  enrface  of  the  upper  ulonds,  but  cannot  pierce  theiii); 
and,  spiritnally,  it  meant  the  first  bii-th  of  prudent  thonffbt 
out  of  rude  labour,  tlie  elearing-axe  in  the  liand  of  tlie 
woodman  being  the  practical  elementary  eign  of  his  di5e^ 
enee  from  the  wild  animals  of  the  wood.  Then  lie  goes 
on,  "From  the  high  liead  of  her  Father,  Athenaia  rushing 
fortli,  cried  with  her  great  and  exceeding  cry ;  and  tlw 
Heaven  trembled  at  her,  and  the  Earth  Slother. "  The 
cry  of  Athena,  I  have  before  pointed  out,  physically  (lis- 
tiuguishea  her,  as  the  spirit  of  the  air,  from  silent  ele- 
mental powers;  but  in  this  grand  passage  of  Pindar  it  is 
again  the  mythic  cry  of  which  he  thinks ;  tliat  is  to  say, 
the  giving  articulate  words,  by  intelligence,  to  the  silen(* 
of  Fate.  "  Wisdom  crieth  aloud,  she  uttteretli  her  voice 
in  the  streets,"  and  Heaven  and  EartJi  tremble  at  her  re- 
proof. 

93.  Uttereth  her  voice  in  "  the  streets."  For  all  men, 
that  is  to  say ;  but  to  what  work  did  the  Greeks  tliiiik  tbiil 
her  voice  was  to  call  them  ?  What  was  to  be  the  impalBO 
communicated  by  her  prevailing  presence ;  what  tlie  s^ 
of  tlie  people's  obedience  to  her? 

This  was  to  be  the  sign — "  But  she,  the  goddess  hcred^ 
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rve  to  them  to  prevail  over  the  dwellers  upon  earth,  vjiiA 
ti-lahourin(j  hands  in  every  art.  And  by  their  paths  there 
!  liJcenessea  ofUving  and  of  a-eepir  't  things  ;  and 
B  gloiy  was  deep.  For  to  the  conning  workman,  greater 
iowlcdge  comes,  undeceitful." 

H.  An  infinitely  pregnant  passage,  this,  of  which  to- 
f  you  are  to  note  mainly  these  three  things :    First,  that 
heiia  is  the  goddess  of  Doing,  not  at  all  of  sentimental 
iction.   She  is  begotten,  as  it  were,  of  tlie  woodman's  axe ; 
r  purpose  is  never  in  a  word  only,  but  in  a  word  and  a 
She  guides  the  hands  that  labour  b'.  ■■,  in  every  art. 
v5.  Secondly.  Thevictory  given  by  Wisdom,  the  worker, 
the  hands  that  labonr  best,  is  that  the  streets  and  ways, 
utiXeuffof,  shall  be  filled  by  likenesses  of  liv:-'g  and  creep- 
ing things? 

Things  living,  and  creeping  1  Are  the  Reptile  tilings 
not  alive  tlien?  Yon  think  Pindar  wrote  tnat  carelessly  i 
or  that,  if  he  had  only  known  a  little  modem  anatomy, 
instead  of  "  reptile  "  tilings,  he  would  have  said  "  mono- 
chondylous  "  things !  Be  patient,  and  let  us  attend  to  thn 
xnaiD  points  first. 

tSculpture,  it  thus  appeara,  is  the  only  w"rk  of  wisdom 
t  the  Greeks  care  to  speak  of;  they  tliink  it  involves 
i  crowns  every  other.  Image-making  art;  iA*sisAtlic- 
1,  as  queeiiliest  of  the  arts.  Literature^  the  order  and 
b  Btrength  of  word,  of  course  belongs  to  Apollo  and  the 
;  under  Athena  are  the  Substances  and  the  Forma 
I"  things. 
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96.  Thirdlj'.  By  this  forming  of  Imague  tlierc  is  to  bt 
gained  a  "  deep  " — that  ie  to  say — a  weighty,  and  prevail 
iug,  glory ;  not  a  floating  nor  fugitive  one.  For  to  M 
cunning  workman,  greater  knowledge  cornea,"  uudeee  tfill" 

"  Joe'cTi-"  I  ain  forced  to  use  two  English  words  to 
tranelattt  tliat  single  Greek  one.  The  "cunning"  wwk- 
nian,  tlioughtf  ul  in  expeiieiiee,  touch,  and  rision  of  tie 
thi]ig  to  be  done ;  no  machine,  witless,  and  of  necesearj 
motion ;  yet  not  cunning  only,  but  having i>erfeet  habitual 
skill  of  baud  also ;  the  confij-med  reward  of  tmtliful  doing. 
liycoUect,  in  connection  with  this  [lassage  of  Pindar, 
Ilonier'a  three  verses  about  getting  tiie  linos  of  ship-timber 
true,  {II.  XV.  410) 

"'AHA'  IxiTE  oT&Biai  Upvvffun/  i^S'uvei 

and  the  beaiitif nl  epithet  of  Persephone,  " haeipa"  at 
the  Tryer  and  Knower  of  good  work ;  and  i-ememlwring 
these,  trust  Pindar  for  the  trutli  of  his  saying,  that  to  liui 
cunning  workman — (and  let  me  solemnly  enforce  fiiB 
words  by  adding — that  to  him  only^  knowledge  comes 
nndeceitfnl. 

97.  Yon  may  have  noticed,  perhaps,  and  with  a  smile, 
H8  one  of  the  paradoxes  yoii  often  Iigar  me  blamed  for  too 
fondly  stating,  what  I  told  yon  in  the  close  of  my  Tliinl 
bitroductory  Lecture,  that  "so  far  from  art's  being  iffl' 
moral,  httle  else  except  art  is  moral."  I  have  now  farllier 
to  tell  you,  that  little  else,  except  art,  is  wise ;  that  all 
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inowledge,  imaccompanied  by  a  habit  of  naef  al  action,  is 
<  likely  to  becouie  deceitful,  aud  that  every  habit  of 
iBefal  actiou  must  resolve  iteelf  into  soine  elementai'J 
ttcti(;e  of  manual  labour.  And  I  would,  in  all  sober  and 
rect  earnegtneBs  advise  yon,  whatever  may  bo  the  aim, 
tadilection,  or  necessity  of  your  lives,  to  resolve  upon  tliia 
me  tiling  at  least,  that  yon  will  enable  yourselves  daily  to 
[o  actually  with  your  hands,  something  that  is  useful  to 
Bftnkind.  To  do  anything  well  witli  your  hands,  useful 
it ; — -to  be,  even  in  trifling,  ■n-aXei/i.rjai  Saj)iiwv,  la 
Iready  much; — when  we  come  to  examine  the  art  of  the 
illddle  ages  I  shall  be  able  to  show  you  that  the  strongest 
t  all  influences  of  right  then  brought  to  bear  upon  cha- 
tlcter  was  the  necessity  for  exquisite  manual  dexterity  in 
te  management  of  the  spear  and  bridle ;  and  in  your  own 
Bperience  most  of  you  will  be  able  to  recognize  the  wliole- 
Dme  effect,  alike  on  body  and  mind,  of  strix'ing,  within 
fiToper  limits  of  time,  to  become  either  good  batsmen,  or 
kkI  oarsmen.  But  the  bat  aud  tlie  racer's  oar  are  cliil- 
s  toys.  Kesolve  that  you  wili  be  men  in  usefulness, 
I  well  as  in  strength ;  and  you  will  find  that  then  also, 
^t  not  till  then,  you  can  become  men  in  nnderstanding ; 
pd  that  every  flue  vision  and  subtle  theorem  will  present 
pelf  to  you  thenceforward  undeceitfully,  vTro6T)fioer6y>]aiit 

1 98.  But  there  is  more  to  be  gathered  yet  from  the  words 
f  Pindar.  He  is  thinking,  in  hia  brief,  intense  way,  at 
Bce  c^  Athona'e  work  on  the  soul,  and  of  her  literal  power 
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Oil  the  dust  of  tlie  Eartli.  Hia  " ici\ev6oi"  is  a  wide  word 
ineaniiig  all  the  paths  of  sea  and  laod.  Consider,  there- 
fore, what  Athona'a  own  work  actvaUy  ie — in  the  htenJ 
fact  of  it.  The  blue,  clear  air  is  tlie  Bciilptimng  power 
upon  tlie  earth  and  eoa.  Where  the  surface  of  the  earth 
IB  reached  hy  that,  aitd  its  matter  aud  euhstance  iiiepired 
with,  and  filled  by  that,  organic;  form  liecomes  posBible. 
You  must  indeed  have  the  aim,  also,  aud  m<ju>taTo;  fiw 
kingdom  of  Apollo  risen  out  of  the  oea.  oat  the  scnlp- 
tiiniig  of  living  things,  sliape  by  shape,  is  Athena's,  so  that 
under  the  hrtxxling  spirit  of  the  air,  what  was  withont 
form,  and  void  brings  forth  the  moving  creature  that  halli 
life. 

99.  That  is  her  work  then — the  giving  of  Form ;  tlieu 
tlie  separately'  ApolUne  work  is  the  giving  of  Light ;  or, 
more  strictly,  Sight :  giving  that  faculty  to  the  retina  to 
which  we  owe  not  merely  the  idea  of  light,  but  the  esia- 
tence  of  it ;  for  light  is  to  be  defined  only  as  the  sensatioii 
produced  in  the  ej-e  of  an  animal,  under  given  conditiomj 
those  same  conditions  being,  to  a  stone,  only  warmth  or 
chemical  influence,  but  not  hght.  And  that  power  of  see- 
ing, and  the  other  various  personalities  and  aiithoritiea  of 
the  annual  body,  in  pleasure  and  pain,  have  nevei",  hithty^ 
to,  been,  I  do  not  say,  explained,  but  in  any  wise  toudied 
or  approached  by  scientific  discovery.  Some  of  the  coiidi' 
tions  of  mere  external  animal  form  and  of  muaeulsi 
vitality  have  been  shown  ;  but  for  the  most  part  that  il 
tme,  even  of  external  form,  which  I  wrote  six  years  aga 


p  Yon  may  always  stand  by  Form  against  Force.  To  a 
Ivnter,  ihe  esaeutial  character  of  anytliing  is  the  form  of 

%  and  the  philosophers  cannot  touch  that.  They  come 
pad  tell  you,  for  instance,  that  there  is  as  much  heat,  or 

kOtioD,  or  calorific  energy  (or  whatever  else  they  like  to 

r11  it),  ia  a  tea-kettle,  as  in  a  gier-eagle.  Very  good : 
io;  and  it  is  very  interesting.     It  requires  just  as 

inch  heat  as  will  boil  the  kettle,  to  take  the  gier-eagle  up 

0  hJB  nest,  and  as  mneh  more  to  bring  him  down  again  on 
a  hare  or  a  partridge.  But  we  painters,  acknowledging 
the  equality  and  similarity  of  the  kettle  and  the  bird  in 

nil  ecientific  respects,  attach,  for  our  part,  our  principal 
Batereat  to  the  difference  in  their  foi-ms.  For  us,  the 
'primarily  cognisable  facts,  in  the  two  things,  are,  that  the 
kettle  has  a  spout,  and  the  eagle  a  beak  ;  the  one  a  hd  on 
Its  back,  the  other  a  pair  of  wings ;  not  to  speak  of  the 
distinction  also  of  voHtion,  which  the  philosophers  may 
properly  call  merely  a  form  or  mode  of  force— but,  then 
|4o  an  artist,  the  form  or  mode  is  the  gist  of  the  bnsiness." 
i  100.  As  you  will  find  that  it  is,  not  to  the  artist  only, 
t  to  all  of  us.     The  laws  under  which  matter  ia  eollect- 

1  and  constructed  are  the  same  throughout  the  universe: 
B  Bultatance  so  collected,  whether  for  the  making  of  the 

Igle,  or  the  worm,  may  be  analyzed  into  gaseous  identity ; 
i  difEuBiTe  vital  force,  apparently  so  closely  related  to 
pechanically  measurable  heat  as  to  admit  the  conception 

L  its  being  itself  mechanically  measurable,  and  nnchang- 
;  in  total  quantity,  ebbs  and  fiows  aUko  through  the 
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liitihs  of  men,  and  the  fibres  of  insecte.  Sat,  above  all 
this,  and  riiliug  every  groteaque  or  d^raded  accident  of 
this,  are  two  laws  of  beauty  in  form,  and  of  nobUit)*  in 
character,  which  stand  in  the  cliaos  of  creation  between 
the  Living  and  the  Dead,  to  separate  the  things  that  have 
in  them  a  sacred  and  helpful,  from  those  that  have  in  them 
an  accursed  and  destroying,  nature ;  and  the  power  of 
Atheua,  first  physically  put  forth  in  tha  scnlpturing  of 
theae  ijtoa  and  epirera,  these  living  and  reptile  things,  ii 
put  forth,  finally,  in  enabling  the  hearts  of  men  to  difloan 
the  <yne  from  the  oilier ;  to  know  the  unquenchable  firt* 
of  tlie  Spirit  from  the  unquenchable  fires  of  Death;  and 
to  clioose,  not  nnaided,  between  submission  to  the  Love 
that  caimot  end,  or  to  tlie  "Worm  that  cannot  die. 

101.  The  unconseiougnees  of  their  aatagoniam  ia  the 
moat  notable  characteristic  of  the  modern  scientific  mind; 
and  I  believe  no  credulity  or  fallacy  admitted  by  the 
weakness  (or  it  may  sometimes  rather  have  been  tha 
strength)  of  early  imagination,  indicates  so  strange  a  de- 
pression beneath  the  due  scale  of  human  intellect,  as  the 
failure  of  the  sense  of  beauty  in  form,  and  loss  of  faidi 
in  heroism  of  conduct,  which  have  become  the  cniaea  of 
recent  science,*  art,  and  policy. 

102.  That  depression  of  intellect  has  been  alike  ei- 
Libited  in  tiie  mean  conetemation  eonfeseedly  felt  on  one 

*  The  best  modem  illnstrated  BCientifio  wodca  (how  perfect  fiuiDlt; 
of  lepresenting  monke/a,  liziords,  and  insectiB ;  absolute  InoapabiUt;  ol 
npiesenttag  either  a  mac,  a  har«e,  or  a  lion. 
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•lie,  and  the  mean  triuinpli  appareutlj  felt  on  tte  other, 
"during  the  conrae  of  the  dispute  now  pending  as  to  the 
t  origin  of  man.  Dispute  for  the  present,  not  to  be  decided, 
?Biid  of  wliich  the  decision  is  to  persons  in  the  modem 
temper  of  mind,  wholly  without  significance:  and  I 
.earnestly  desire  tliat  yon,  my  pupils,  may  have  firmneaa 
«nongh  to  disengage  your  energies  from  investigation  bo 
I  premature  and  so  fi-uitleas,  and  sense  enough  to  perceive 
that  it  does  not  matter  how  you  have  heen  made,  so  long 
as  you  are  satisfied  with  being  what  you  are.  If  yon  ai-a 
-dissatisfied  with  yourselves,  it  ought  not  to  console,  but 

inmiliate  you,  to  imagine  tliat  you  were  once  seraphs; 

nd  if  yon  are  pleased  with  yourselves,  it  is  not  any 
ground  of  reafionable  shame  to  you  if,  by  no  fault  of  your 

iwn,  you  have  passed  thi'ough  the  elementary  condition  of 


103.  Eemember,  therefore,  that  it  is  of  the  very  highest 
Smportance  that  you  should  know  what  yon  are,  and 
determine  to  be  the  best  that  you  may  be ;  hut  it  is  of  no 
importance  whatever,  except  as  it  may  contribute  to  that 
md,  to  tnow  what  you  have  been.  Whether  your  Creator 
fcaped  you  with  fiugore,  or  tools,  as  a  sculptor  would  a 
Sump  of  elay,  or  gradually  raised  you  to  manhood  through 
i  series  of  inferior  forms,  ia  only  of  moment  to  you  in  this 
aspect — that  in  the  one  case  you  cannot  expect  your  chil- 
dren to  he  nobler  creatures  than  yon  are  yourselves — in  the 
iOther,  every  act  and  thought  of  your  present  life  may 
fastening  the  advent  of  a  race  which  wiU  look  back 
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yoii,  tlieir  fathora  (and  yon  ought  at  least  to  have  attftined 
the  digiiitj  of  desirinfj  tliat  it  may  be  e(),  with  incredu- 
lous diedaiii. 

lOi.  But  that  you  are  jout-selves  capable  of  that 
(liedain  and  dismay;  that  you  are  ashamed  of  having 
been  apes,  if  you  e\'er  were  so ;  that  you  acknowledge, 
instinctively,  a  relation  of  better  and  worse,  and  a  law 
respecting  what  is  noble  and  base,  which  makes  it  no 
question  to  you  that  the  man  is  worthier  than  the  baboon 
— this  is  a  fact  of  infinite  significance.  This  law  of 
preference  in  your  hearts  is  the  true  essence  of  jour 
being,  and  the  consciousness  of  that  law  is  a  more  positive 
3xi8tence  than  any  dependent  on  the  coherence  or  forms 
of  matter. 

105.  Now,  bat  a  few  words  more  of  mythology,  and  I 
have  done,  Eomember  that  Athena  holds  the  weaver's 
shuttle,  not  merely  as  an  instmment  of  tsxture,  but  as  an 
instniment  of  picture ;  the  ideas  of  clothing,  and  of  the 
warmth  of  life,  being  thus  inseparably  connected  with 
those  of  graphic  beauty,  and  the  brightness  of  life.  I 
have  told  you  that  no  art  could  be  recovered  among  ub 
without  pei-fectness  in  drees,  nor  without  the  elementary 
graphic  art  of  women,  in  divers  colours  of  needlework. 
There  has  been  no  nation  of  any  art-energy,  but  has 
itreunously  occupied  and  interested  itself  in  this  house- 
hold picturing,  from  the  web  of  Penelope  to  the  tapestiT 
of  Queen  Matilda,  and  the  meshes  of  Arraa  and  Gobeiine, 

106.  We    should    then    naturally  ask   what    kind   of 
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erabroiderj  AtJiona  put  on  her  own  robe ;  "  vettXov  eat  ou, 
vtoiKiKoVy  6v  p  aunj  ■n-ot^rraTO  /cat  ledfie  jfipa-LV." 

The  subjeet  of  tliat  irouciXia  of  hers,  as  you  know,  was 
the  war  of  the  giants  and  gods.  Now  the  real  name  of 
these  giants,  remember,  ie  that  used  by  Ilesiod, 
" -TrtiXoj^oi/oi"  "mud-begotten,"  and  the  meaning  of  tha 
■cuntest  between  these  and  Zeus,  ■jnjXoyoi/wir  iXariip,  is, 
:iigaiii,  the  inspiration  of  life  into  the  elay,  by  the  goddesa 
of  breath ;  and  the  actual  confusion  going  ou  visibly 
before  you,  daily,  of  the  earth,  heaping  itself  into  cum- 
brous war  with  the  powers  above  it. 

107.  Thus  briefly,  the  ontii-e  material  of  Art,  undei 
Athena's  band,  is  the  contest  of  life  with  clay ;  and  all 
my  task  in  explaining  to  you  the  eai-ly  thought  of  both 
the  Athenian  and  Tuscan  schools  will  only  be  the  tracing 
of  this  battle  of  the  giants  into  its  full  heroic  form,  when, 
not  in  tapestry  only — bat  in  eculpture — and  on  the  jiortal 
of  the  Temple  of  Delphi  itself,  you  have  the  "  kXovov  h 
teixeai,  Xalvniat  yiyavriuv"  and  tlieir  defeat  hailed  by 
the  passionate  ciy  of  delight  from  the  Athenian  maids, 
beholding  Pallas  in  her  full  power,  "Xeiiaata  ilaXXaS* 
ip.av  Beov"  my  own  goddess.  All  our  work,  I  repeat, 
will  be  nothing  but  the  inquiry  into  tlie  development  of 
f&oA  one  subject,  and  the  pressing  fully  home  the  question 
©f  Piatt.'  about  that  embroidery — "  And  think  you  that 
.there  ia  verily  war  with  each  other  among  the  Gods  \  and 
dreadful  enmities  and  battles,  such  as  the  poets  have  told, 
and  anch  as  our  painters  set  forth  in  graven  scripture,  to 
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adorn  all  oiir  sacred  ritea  and  holy  places ;  yes,  and  in  the 
great  PauatLenaea  themselveB,  the  Peplua,  full  of  such 
wild  picturing,  is  cai-ried  up  into  the  Acropolis — shall  wa 
Bay  that  these  thinga  are  true,  oh  Euthuphron,  riglit- 
iiiinded  friend  ? " 

108,  Tea,  we  say,  and  know,  that  these  things  are  true; 
and  trao  for  ever:  battles  of  the  gods,  not  among  them- 
Bclves,  but  against  the  earth-giants.  Battle  prevailing 
ago  hy  age,  in  nohler  life  and  lovelier  imagery ;  creation, 
which  no  theory  of  mechanism,  no  definition  of  force,  can 
explain,  the  adoption  and  completing  of  individual  form 
by  individual  animation,  breathed  out  of  the  lips  of  the 
Father  of  Spirits,  And  to  recognize  the  presence  in 
evei*y  knitted  shape  of  dust,  by  which  it  lives  and  moves 
and  has  its  being — to  recognize  it,  revere,  and  show  it 
forth,  is  to  be  our  eternal  Idolatry. 

"Thou  shalt  not  bow  down  to  them,  nor  worship 
them." 

"  Assuredly  no,"  we  answered  once,  in  our  pride;  and 
throngh  porch  and  aisle,  broke  down  the  carved  work 
thereof,  with  axes  and  hammers. 

Who  would  have  thought  the  day  so  near  when  we 
should  bow  down  to  worsliip,  not  the  creatures,  but  their 
atoms, — not  the  forces  that  form,  but  those  that  dissolve; 
ihem)  Trust  me,  gentlemen,  the  command  which  is 
stringent  against  adoration  of  brutality,  is  stringent  no 
less  against  adoration  of  chaos,  nor  is  faith  in  an  image 
fallen  from  heaven  to  be  reformed  by  a  faith  only  in  the 
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phenomenon  of  decadence.  We  have  ceased  from  the 
making  of  monsters  to  be  appeased  by  sacrifice; — it  is 
well, — ^if  indeed  we  have  also  ceased  from  making  them 
in  our  thoughts.  We  have  learned  to  distrust  the  adorn- 
ing of  fair  phantasms,  to  which  we  once  sought  for 
succour; — ^it  is  well,  if  we  learn  to  distrust  also  the 
adorning  of  those  to  which  we  seek,  for  temptation ;  but 
the  verity  of  gains  like  these  can  only  be  known  by  our 
confession  of  the  divine  seal  of  strength  and  beauty  upon 
the  tempered  frame,  and  honour  in  the  fervent  heart,  by 
which,  increasing  visibly,  may  yet  be  manifested  to  us 
the  holy  presence,  and  the  approving  love,  of  the  Loving 
God,  who  visits  the  iniquities  of  the  Fathers  upon  the 
Children,  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  them 
that  hate  Him,  and  shows  mercy  unto  thousands  in  them 
that  love  Him,  and  keep  His  Conmiandmenta. 
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109.  Yon  were  probably  vexed,  and  tired,  towards  thfl 
close  of  my  last  lecture,  by  the  time  it  took  us  to  ariive 
at  the  apparently  simple  conclusion,  that  sculpture  must 
only  represent  organic  form,  and  the  strength  of  life  in 
Its  contest  with  matter.  But  it  is  no  small  thing  to  have 
that  '^  Xevaato  IldWaSa  "  fixed  in  your  minds,  as  the  one 
necessary  sign  by  which  you  are  to  recognize  light 
sculpture,  and  believe  me  you  will  find  it  the  best  of  all 
things,  if  you  can  take  for  yourselves  the  saying  from  the 
lips  of  the  Athenian  maids,  in  its  entirety,  and  say  also— 
XeucrcTQ)  JTaXXoS'  ifiav  deov,  I  proceed  to-day  into  the 
practical  appliance  of  this  apparently  speculative,  but  in 
reality  imperative,  law. 

110.  You  observe,  I  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  power 
of  Athena,  as  over  painting  no  less  than  sculpture.  Bnt 
her  rule  over  both  arts  is  only  so  far  as  they  are  zoo- 
graphic  ;— representative,  that  is  to  say,  of  animal  life,  or 
of  such  order  and  discipline  among  other  elements,  aa 
may  invigorate  and  purify  it.    Now  there  is  a  epeciaUty 
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E  the  art  of  painting  beyond  this,  namely,  tlte  repi-eseDta- 
f  phenomena  of  colour  and  shadow,  as  such,  without 
uestion  of  the   nature  of  the  things  that  receive  them, 

am  now  accordingly  obliged  to  speak  of  sculpture  and 
ainting  as  distinct  arts,  but  the  laws  which  bind  sculp  ■ 
ore,  bind  no  less  the  painting  of  the  higher  schools  which 
ifi,  for  its  main  purpose,  the  showing  beauty  in  hnnmn 
aimal  form;  and  which  ie  therefore  placed  by  the 
Ireeks  equally  under  the  rale  of  Athena,  aa  the  Spirit, 
ret,  of  Life,  and  then  of  Wisdom  in  conduct. 

111.  First,  I  say,  you  are  to  "see  Pallas"  in  all  such 
(ork,  aa  the  Queen  of  Life ;  and  the  practical  law  which 
Eillows  from  this,  is  one  of  enoi-mous  range  and  impor- 
aice,  namely,  that  nothing  must  be  represented  by 
mlpture,  external  to  any  living  forra,^  which  does  not 
elp  to  enforce  or  illustrate  the  conception  of  life.  Both 
i  and  armour  may  be  made  to  do  this,  by  great 
snlptora,  and  are  continually  so  used  by  the  greatest. 
)  of  the  essential  distinctions  between  the  Athenian 
Iftd  Florentine  schools  is  dependent  on  their  treatment  of 
rapery  in  this  respect;  an  Athenian  always  sets  it  to 
shibit  the  action  of  the  body,  by  flowing  with  it,  or  over 
r  from  it,  so  as  to  illustrate  both  its  form  and  gesture ; 
■  Florentine,  on  the  contrary,  always  uses  his  drapery  to 
[mceal  or  disguise  the  forma  of  the  body,  and  exhibit 
lental  emotion :  but  both  use  it  to  enhance  the  life,  either 
E  the  body  or  soul ;  DonateUo  and  Michael  Angelo,  no 

B  than  the  sculptoi^  of  Gothic  chivalry,  ennoble  armoui 
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in  the  Eaine  way;  but  base  scTLptors  carve  drapeiy  and 
ftrmoiir  for  the  sake  of  their  folda  aud  picturesquenea 
Duly,  and  forget  the  body  beiieathi  The  rule  ie  so  Btern 
that  all  delight  iu  mere  incideutal  beauty,  whicb  pamting 
often  triumphs  iu,  is  wholly  forbidden  to  sctdpture ; — for 
instance,  in  paintitig  the  branch  of  a  tree,  you  may  rightly 
represent  aud  enjoy  the  lichens  and  moss  on  it,  bnt  b 
sculptor  must  not  touch  one  of  them:  they  are  inessential 
to  the  tree's  life, — he  must  give  the  flow  and  bending  of 
the  branch  only,  else  he  does  not  enough  "  see  Pallaa "  ifl 
it. 

Or  to  take  a  higher  instance,  here  is  an  exquisite  little 
painted  poem,  by  Edward  Frere ;  a  cottage  interior,  one 
of  the  thousands  which  within  the  last  two  months  *  have 
been  laid  desolate  in  imhappy  France.  Every  aecefisory 
in  tho  painting  is  of  value — the  flre-side,  the  tiled  floor, 
tlie  vegetables  lying  upon  it,  and  the  basket  hanging  frmi 
the  roof.  But  not  one  of  these  accessories  would  have 
been  admissible  in  sculpture.  You  must  carve  nothing 
out  what  has  life,  "  Why "  ?  you  probably  feel  instantly 
inclined  to  ask  me. — You  see  the  principle  we  have  got, 
instead  of  being  blunt  or  useless,  is  such  an  edged  tool 
that  you  are  startled  the  moment  I  apply  it.  "  Must  we 
refuse  every  pleasant  accessory  and  picturesque  detail, 
and  petrify  nothing  but  Hving  tireatures"? — Even  so:  I 
would  not  assert  it  on  my  own  authority.     It  is  the  Greela 

*  See  date  of  deliveiy  ot  Lecture.  The  picture  was  of  a  peuut  gbl 
of  eleven  or  twelve  yeacs  old,  peeliog  oairots  hj  a  cottage  Bie^ 
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*lw)  say  it,  but  whatever  they  say  of  sculpture,  be  assured, 
s  true. 

113.  That  then  is  the  first  law — you  must  see  Pallas  a* 
tte  Lady  of  Life — the  second  is,  you  muBt  see  her  as  the 
Lady  of  Wisdom ;  or  (roipia — and  this  is  the  chief  matter 
'of  all.  I  cannot  but  think,  that  after  the  considerationa 
into  which  we  have  now  entered,  you  will  find  more  inter- 
est than  hitherto  in  comparing  the  statements  of  Aristotle, 
in  the  Ethics,  with  those  of  Plato  in  the  Polity,  which  are 
ftnthoritative  as  Greek  definitions  of  goodneaa  in  art,  and 
Tphich  yon  may  safely  hold  authoritative  as  constant  defi- 
nitiouB  of  it.  Tou  remember,  doubtless,  that  the  a-o<})ia, 
hr  aperi]  t^|t^t,  for  the  Bake  of  which  Phidias  is  called 
oo^iQi  aa  a  sculptor,  and  Polyclitus  as  an  image-maker, 
;Eth.  6.  7.  (the  opposition  is  both  between  ideal  and  por- 
trait sculpture,  and  between  working  in  stone  and  bronze) 
consists  in  the  "  uo5f  twi'  n/uoiTaToiv  t^  <f>virei"  "the  men- 
tal apprehension  of  the  things  that  are  most  honourable  in 
their  nature."  Therefore  what  is,  indeed,  most  lovely, 
'the  true  image-maker  will  most  love ;  and  what  is  most 
liateful,  he  will  most  hate,  and  in  all  things  discern  the 
best  and  Btrongest  part  of  them,  and  represent  that  essen- 
tially, or,  if  the  opposite  of  that,  then  with  manifest 
■detestation  and  horror.  That  is  his  art  wisdom ;  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and  the  love  of  good,  so  that 
yon  may  discern,  even  in  his  representation  of  the  vilest 
thing,  his  acknowledgment  of  what  redemption  is  possible 
for  it,  or  latent  power  exists  in  it ;  and  contrariwise,  bia 
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muse  of  its  preeent  misery.  But  for  the  meet  put,  be 
will  idolise,  and  force  as  also  to  idolise,  whatever  is  living, 
and  virtuous,  ajid  Tictorioualy  right;  oppoeijig  to  it  m 
some  definite  mode  the  image  of  the  conquered  kpweTiv. 

113.  This  is  generally  true  of  both  the  great  aiis;  but, 
in  severity  and  precision,  true  of  sculpture.  To  return  to 
our  illuatratioii :  this  poor  little  girl  was  more  interesting 
lo  Edward  Frere,  he  being  a  painter,  because  she  was 
poorly  dreastid,  and  wore  theao  clniosy  shoes,  and  old  red 
cap,  and  patched  gown.  May  we  sculpture  her  sol  Na 
We  may  sculpture  her  naked,  if  we  like ;  but  not  in  rags. 

But  if  we  may  not  put  her  into  marble  in  rags,  may  wb 
give  her  a  pretty  frock  with  ribands  and  flounces  to  it,  and 
put  her  into  marble  in  that?  No.  We  may  put  her 
simplest  peasant's  dress,  so  it  be  perfect  and  orderly,  into 
marble;  anything  finer  than  that  would  be  more  dis- 
honoiirable  in  the  eyes  of  Athena  than  raga.  If  she  were 
a  French  princesa,  you  might  carve  her  embroidered  robe 
and  diadem ;  if  she  were  Joan  of  Arc  you  might  carve 
her  armour — ^for  then  these  also  would  be  "  rayv  Ti/itoira 
Tojc,"  not  otherwise. 

114.  Is  not  this  an  edge-tool  we  have  got  hold  of,  nn 
awares?  and  a  subtle  one  too;  so  delicate  and  scimitar' 
like  in  decision.  For  note,  that  even  Jean  of  Ai-c's 
wmour  must  be  only  sculptured,  if  she  hcts  it  on;  it  is  not 
the  honourableness  or  beauty  of  it  that  are  enough,  but 
the  direct  bearing  of  it  by  her  body.  Ton  might  ba 
deeply,  even  pathetically,  interested  by  lo^iking  at  a  good 
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knight's  dinted  coat  of  mail,  left  in  hie  desolate  hall. 
May  you  Bculpture  it  where  it  hangs  t  No ;  the  helmet 
for  his  pillow,  if  you  will- — no  more. 

Tou  Bee  we  did  not  do  our  dull  work  for  nothing  in  last 
lecture.  I  define  what  we  have  gained  once  more,  and 
then  we  will  enter  on  our  new  ground. 

115.  The  proper  subject  of  sculpture,  ws  have  deter- 
iinined,  is  the  spiritual  power  seen  in  the  form  of  any  liv- 
ing thing,  and  80  represented  as  to  give  evidence  that  the   , 

mlptor  has  loved  the  good  of  it  and  hated  the  evil. 

"  So  represented,"  we  say ;  but  how  ia  that  to  he  done  1   i 
Why  should  it  not  be  represented,  if  possible,  just  as  it  is 
1    AVhat   mode  or  limit  of  representation   may  we 
ftdopti     We  are  to  carve  things  tliat  have  life ; — shall  we  . 
try  so  to  imitate  them  that  they  may  indeed  seem  living   | 
— ^r  only  half  Hving,  and  like  stone  instead  of  flesh  1 

It  will  simplify  this  question  if  I  show  you  three  ex- 
amples of  what  the  Grreeks  actually  did:  three  typical 

eces  of  their  sculpture,  in  order  of  perfection. 

116.  And  now,  observe  that  in  alt  our  historical  work,  I 
will  endeavour  to  do,  myself,  what  I  have  asked  you  to  do 
in  your  drawing  exercises  ;  namely,  to  outHne  fii-mly  iu 
the  beginning,  and  then  fill  in  the  detail  more  minutely. 
I  will  give  you  first,  therefore,  in  a  symmetrical  form, 
absolutely  simple  and  easily  remembered,  the  large 
clironology  of  the  Greek  school  j  within  that  unforget 
table  scheme  we  will  place,  as  we  discover  them,  the 
minor  relations  of  arts  and  times. 
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I  number  the  nine  centuries  before  Ohrist  thns,  up 
wardBj  and  divide  them  into  three  groups  of  three  eacL 


A.      ABOHAIO.       " 


B.     BEST. 


0.      OOSBUFT. 


9 

8 


6 


: 


3 
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Then  the  ninth,  eighth,  and  seventh  centories  are  the 
period  of  Archaic  Greek  Art,  steadily  progressive  wher- 
ever it  existed. 

The  sixth,  fifth,  and  fourth  are  the  period  of  central 
Greek  Art;  the  fifth,  or  central  century  producing  the 
finest.  That  is  easily  recollected  by  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon. And  the  third,  second,  and  first  centuries  are  the 
l)eriod  of  steady  decline. 

Learn  this  ABO  thoroughly,  and  mark,  for  yourflolves, 
what  you,  at  present,  think  the  vital  events  in  each  cen- 
tury.    As  you  know  more,  you  will  think  other  event! 
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I  tlie  vital  ones ;  bnt  the  best  historical  knowledge  only  • 
approximates  J»  true  thought  in  that  matter ;  only  be  Bura  I 
that  what  is  truly  vital  in  the  character  which  governs  I 
events,  is  always  expressed  by  the  art  of  the  century ;  so 
that  if  you  could  interpret  that  art  rightly,  the  better  part 
of  your  task  in  reading  history  would  be  done  to  youi  | 
hand. 

117,  It  is  generally  impossible  to  date  with  precision 
art  of  the  archaic  period — often  difficult  to  date  even  that 
of   tlie  central  three  hundred  years.     I  will  not  weary 
yon  with  futile  minor  divisions  of  time ;  here  are  three    I 
coins  (Plate  VII.)  roughly,  but  decisively,  characteristio    1 
of  the  three  ages.     The  first  is  an  early  coin  of  Tarentum.  J 
The   city   was   founded   as  you   know,   by   the   Spartan    I 
Phalanthua,  late   in   the   eighth  century.     I  believe  the 
head  is  meant  for  that  of   Apollo  Archegetes,   it  may 
however  be  Tarae,  the  son  of  Poseidon ;  it  is  no  matter 
to  UH  at  present  whom  it  is  meant  for,  but  the  fact  tliat    i 
we  cannot  know,  is  itself  of   the  greatest  import.     We 
cannot  say,  with  any  certainty,  unless  by  discovery  of 
Bome  collateral  evidence,  whether  this  head  is  intended 

I  for  that  of    a  god,  or  demi-god,  or  a  mortal   warrior. 

I  Ought  not  that  to  disturb  some  of  your  thoughts  respecting 

I  Greek  idealism)     Farther,  if  by  investigation  we  discover 

that  the  head  is  meant  for  that  of  Phalanthus,  we  shall 

know  nothing  of  the  character  of  Phalanthua  from  the 

tace ;  for  there  is  no  portraiture  at  this  early  time. 

118.  The  second  coin  is  of  jEnns  in  Macedonia; 


;  prob    ^1 
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ably  of  the  fifth  or  early  fotirth  century,  and  eirtb«lj 
chiiracterietic  of  the  central  period.  Thia  we  know  to 
represent  the  face  of  a  god^llermea.  The  third  ooin  it 
&  king's,  not  a  city's.  I  will  not  tell  you,  at  this  moment, 
what  king's ;  but  only  that  it  ia  a  late  coin  of  the  third 
penod,  and  tliat  it  ia  as  distinct  in  purpose  as  the  coin  of 
Tarentiun  is  obscure.  We  know  of  this  coin,  that  it 
represents  no  god  nor  demi-god,  but  a  mere  mortal ;  and 
we  know  precisely,  from  the  portrait,  what  that  mortal's 
face  was  like, 

11!).  A  glance  at  the  three  coins,  as  they  are  set  side  by 
side,  will  now  allow  you  the  main  difEerences  in  the  three 
great  Greek  styles.  The  archaic  coin  ia  sharp  and  Lard; 
every  line  decisive  and  numbered,  set  unhesitatingly  in 
its  place;  nothing  is  wrong,  though  everything  incompletfl, 
and,  to  ua  who  have  seen  finer  art,  ugly.  The  central 
coui  is  as  decisive  and  clear  in  arrangement  of  ntasEES, 
but  its  contours  are  completely  rounded  and  Imlshed. 
There  ia  no  character  in  its  execution  ao  prominent  that 
you  can  give  an  epithet  to  the  style.  It  is  not  hard,  it  ia 
not  soft,  it  is  not  delicate,  it  ia  not  coarse,  it  is  not  gro- 
tesque, it  is  not  beautiful;  and  I  am  convinced,  tmless  yon 
had  been  told  that  this  is  fine  central  Greek  art,  you 
would  have  seen  nothing  at  all  in  it  to  interest  you.  Do 
not  let  yourselves  he  anywise  forced  into  admiring  it; 
there  is,  indeed,  nothing  more  here,  than  an  approximately 
true  rendering  of  a  healthy  youthfid  face,  without  4 
slightest  attempt  to  give  an  expression  of  activity,  t 
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ciiig,  nobility,  or  any  other  attribute  of  the  ITerCTirial 
mind.  Extreme  simplicity,  unpretending  vigour  of  work, 
which  claims  no  admiration  either  for  miuutenesa  oi 
dexterity,  and  suggests  no  idea  of  effort  at  all ;  refusal  o( 
extraneous  ornament,  and  perfectly  arranged  disposition 
of  counted  masses  in  a  sequent  order,  whether  in  the 
beads,  or  the  ringlets  of  hair ;  tliis  is  all  you  have  to  Ito 
pleased  with;  neitlier  will  you  ever  find,  in  the  best 
Greek  Art,  more.  Ton  might  at  first  suppose  that  the 
chain  of  beads  round  tlie  cap  was  an  extraneous  orna- 
ment; but  I  have  little  doubt  that  it  is  as  definitely  the 
proper  fillet  for  tlie  head  of  Ilermes,  as  the  olive  for  Zeus, 
corn  for  Triptoleinne.  Tlie  cap  or  petasns  cannot 
Iiavo  expanded  edges,  tliere  is  no  room  for  them  on  the 
coin ;  these  must  be  understood,  therefore ;  but  the  nature 
of  the  cloud-petasus  is  explained  by  edging  it  with  beads, 
representing  either  dew  or  hail.  Tlie  shield  of  Athena 
.often  beai's  white  pellets  ffir  hail,  in  like  manner. 

120.  The  thi)-d  coin  will,  I  think,  at  once  strike  you  by 
#hat  we  moderns  should  call  its  "  rigour  of  character." 
You  may  observe  also  that  the  features  are  finished  witJi 
.  care  and  subtlety,  but  at  the  cost  of  simplicity  and 
.'breadth.  But  the  essential  difference  between  it  and  the 
al  ai't,  is  its  disoi'der  in  design — you  see  t!ie  'ocks  of 
hair  cannot  be  counted  any  longer — tbey.are  entirely  di- 
shevelled and  irregular.  Now  the  individual  character 
may,  or  may  not  be,  a  sign  of  decline ;  but  the  licentious- 
Eeaa,  the  casting  loose  of  the  masses  in  the  design,  is  an  in- 
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falliblfj  one.  The  effort  at  portraiture  is  good  for  artii 
the  men  to  be  poiirtrayed  are  good  men,  not  otlierwiw 
In  the  iiiitance  before  you,  the  head  is  that  of  Mithridatia 
VI.  of  Pontus,  who  had,  indeed,  the  good  qualitjes  of 
being  a  linguiat  and  a  patron  of  the  arts ;  but  as  you  will 
remember,  murdered,  according  to  report,  hia  mother,  ce^ 
tainly  liis  brother,  certainly  liis  wives  and  sisters,  I  have 
not  coiuited  how  many  of  his  children,  and  from  a  hnn* 
dred  to  a  hnndi'ed  and  fifty  tliousand  perBona  besides; 
these  hut  in  a  eiitgle  day'e  massacre.  The  effort  to  repre- 
sent this  kind  of  pei-son  is  not  by  any  means  a  method  of 
study  from  life  idtimately  beneficial  to  art. 

121.  Tliis  however  is  not  the  point  I  have  to  urge  to- 
day. What  I  want  you  to  observe  is  that,  thongh  the 
master  of  the  great  time  does  not  attempt  poi-traiture,  he 
does  attempt  animation.  And  as  far  as  his  means  will 
admit,  he  succeeds  in  making  the  face^you  might  ahnoat 
think — vulgarly  animated;  as  like  a  real  face,  literally, 
"  as  it  can  stare."  Yes :  and  its  sculptor  meant  it  to  be 
Bo ;  and  that  was  what  Phidias  meant  hia  Jnpiter  to  be,  if 
he  coidd  manage  it.  Not,  indeed,  to  be  taken  for  Zeiis 
liimself ;  and  yet,  to  be  as  like  a  living  Zens  as  ai-t  could 
make  it.  Perhaps  yon  think  he  ti'ied  tu  make  it  look  liv- 
ing onlyfor  the  sate  of  the  mob,  and  would  not  have  tried 
ti>  do  BO  for  connoisseura.  Pardon  me ;  for  real  conuoift- 
Bonra,  he  would,  and  did;  and  herein  consists  a  truth 
which  belongs  to  all  the  arts,  and  which  I  will  at  once 
drive  home  in  yonr  minds,  as  firmly  as  I  can. 
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132,  All  eecoTid-rate  artists— (and  remember,  the  second- 
rate  ones  ai-e  a  loquaciioiie  multitude,  while  the  greit  come 
only  one  or  two  in  a  century ;  and  then,  silently) — all 
■  ■econd-rate  artiete  will  teU  yon  that  the  object  of  fine 
art  is  not  resemblance,  bnt  some  kind  of  abstractiou 
nioi-e  refined  than  reality.  Pnt  that  out  of  your  heads 
at  once.  The  object  of  the  gi-eat  Kesemblant  Arts  ia, 
and  always  has  been,  to  resemble;  and  to  resemble  as 
doBelj  as  pcffisible.  It  is  the  function  of  a  g(x)d  portrait 
to  set  he  man  befoi-e  you  in  habit  as  he  lived,  and  I 
wonld  B'e  had  a  few  more  that  did  so.  It  is  the  function 
of  a  good  landscape  to  set  the  scene  before  yon  in  its 
reality ;  to  make  you,  if  it  may  be,  think  the  clouds  are 
flying,  and  the  streams  foaming.  It  is  the  function  of  the 
.l,-»t  sculptor — the  true  DtBdalus — to  make  stillness  look 
'  Jce  breathing,  aud  marble  look  like  flesh. 

123.  And  in  all  gi-eat  times  of  art,  this  purpose  is  as 
naively  expressed  as  it  is  steadily  held.  All  the  talk  about 
ftb6traotion  belongs  to  periods  of  decadence.  In  living 
times,  people  see  something  living  that  pleases  them ;  and 
they  tiy  to  make  it  live  for  ever,  or  to  m&ke  soraething  aa 
like  it  as  pc«sible,  that  will  last  for  ever.  They  paint 
their  statues,  and  inlay  the  eyes  with  jewels,  and  set  real 
crowns  on  the  heads ;  they  finish,  in  their  pictnres,  every 
41iread  of  embroidery,  and  wonld  fain,  if  they  could,  draw 
every  leaf  upon  the  trees.  And  their  only  verbal  expres- 
rion  of  conscious  success  is,  that  they  have  made  their 
work  "  look  reaL" 
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134.  Ton  think  all  that  very  wrong.  So  did  1,  once; 
l>Dt  it  waa  I  tliat  was  wrong.  A  long  time  ago,  letow 
ever  I  had  seen  Oxford,  I  painted  a  pictui-e  o£  the  Lake 
of  Como,  for  my  father.  It  was  not  at  all  hie  the  Lake 
of  Coino;  but  I  thonght  it  ratJier  t!ie  better  for  that. 
My  father  differed  with  nie ;  and  objected  particularly  to 
8  boat  with  a  red  and  yellow  awniiig,  which  I  had  put  into 
tlie  most  conspicuous  corner  of  my  drawing,  I  declared 
this  boat  to  be  "  necessary  to  the  composition."  My  father 
not  the  less  objected,  that  he  had  never  seen  such  a  boat, 
either  at  Como  or  elsewhere;  and  suggested  that  if  I 
would  make  tlie  lake  look  a  little  more  like  water,  1 
should  be  under  no  necessity  of  explaining  its  nature  by 
the  presence  of  floating  objects,  I  thought  him  at  the 
time  a  very  simple  person  for  his  pains ;  but  have  since 
learned,  and  it  is  the  very  gist  of  all  practical  niattew, 
which,  as  pi-ofessor  of  tine  art,  I  have  now  to  tell  yon, 
that  the  great  point  in  painting  a  lake  is — to  get  it  to  look 
like  water. 

125,  So  far,  so  good.  We  lay  it  down  for  a  iij^at  priD- 
eiple,  that  our  graphic  art,  whether  painting  or  sculpture, 
is  to  pi-oduce  something  which  shall  look  as  like  Nature  as 
possible.  But  now  we  must  go  one  step  farther,  and  say 
that  it  is  to  pi-oduce  what  shall  look  like  Nature  to  people 
who  know  what  Nature  is  like  I  You  see  this  is  at  once  b 
gi-eat  restriction,  as  well  as  a  great  exaltation  of  our  aiio. 
Our  business  is  not  to  deceive  the  simple ;  but  to  deceive 
the  wise !     Ilere,  for  instance,  is  a  modem  Italiaii  print, 
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repreBenting,  to  tlie  best  of  ita  power,  St.  Cecilia,  iu  a  bril 
KantiT  realistic  manuer.  And  the  fault  of  the  work  is  not 
in  ite  earnest  endeavour  to  show  St.  Cecilia  in  habit  as  she 
lived,  but  in  that  the  effort  could  ouly  be  succeesful  with 
persons  unaware  of  the  habit  St.  Cecilia  lived  in.  Aad 
this  condition  of  appeal  only  to  Ihe  wise  increaees  the 
difficulty  of  imitative  resemblance  so  greatly,  that,  with 
only  average  skill  or  materials,  we  must  surrender  all 
£opo  of  it,  and  be  content  with  an  imperfect  representa- 
tion, true  as  far  as  it  reaches,  and  such  as  to  excite  the 
imagination  of  a  wise  beholder  to  complete  it ;  though 
felling  very  far  short  of  what  either  he  or  we  should  other- 
Vise  have  desired.  Fcjr  instance,  here  ia  a  suggestion,  by 
Bir  Joshua  Keynolds,  of  tbe  general  ap  earance  of  a 
British  Judge — requiring  the  imagination  of  a  very  wise 
teholder  indeed,  to  fiU  it  up,  or  even  at  iu-st  to  discover 
what  it  is  meant  for.  Nevertheless,  it  ia  better  art-  than 
the  Italian  St.  Cecilia,  because  the  artist,  however  little  he 
may  have  done  to  represent  his  knowledge,  does,  indeed, 
know  altogether  what  a  Judge  ia  iike,  and  appeals  only  to 
ifhe  criticism  of  those  who  know  also. 

136,  There  must  be,  therefore,  two  degrees  of  truth  f*> 
be  looked  for  in  the  good  graphic  arts ;  one,  the  common-   , 

at,  which,  by  any  partial  or  imperfect  sign  conveys  to  yon 
'sn  idea  which  you  must  complete  for  yourself;  and  the 
other,  the  finest,  a  representation  ao  perfect  as  to  leave  yon 
nothing  to  be  farther  accompliahed  by  this  mdependent 
exertion ;  but  to  give  you  the  same  feeling  of  i 
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and  proience  which  yoii  would  experietce  from  die 
natiirai  object  itfielf.  For  imtauce  of  the  first,  in  tlui 
representation  of  a  rainbow,*  the  artiet  has  no  hope  thi^ 
by  the  black  liiiee  of  engraviug,  he  can  deceive  joii  into 
any  belief  of  the  rainbow's  being  there,  but  he  gives  indi- 
cation enough  of  what  he  intends,  to  enable  yon  to  supply 
the  rest  of  the  idea  yourself,  providing  always  you  know 
beforehand  what  a  rainbow  is  lika  But  iii  this  drawing 
of  the  falls  of  Temi,i"  the  painter  has  strained  his  skill  to 
the  utmost  to  give  an  actually  deceptive  resemblance  oi 
the  iris,  dawnuig  and  fading  anaong  the  foam.  So  far  aa 
he  has  not  actually  deceived  you,  it  ia  not  because  be 
would  not  have  done  so  if  he  could ;  but  only  because  liia 
colours  and  science  have  fallen  short  of  hia  desire.  They 
have  fallen  so  Httle  short  that,  in  a  good  light,  you  may  all 
but  behevB  the  foam  and  the  sunshine  are  drifting  ajid 
changing  among  the  rocks. 

127.  And  after  looking  a  little  while,  you  will  be^n  to 
regret  that  they  are  not  so :  you  will  feel  that,  lovely  aa 
the  drawing  is,  you  would  like  far  better  to  see  the  real 
place,  and  the  goats  skipping  among  the  rocks,  and  the 
epi-ay  floating  above  the  fall.  And  this  is  the  true  aiga  of 
the  greatest  art — to  part  voluntarily  with  its  greatness  ;— 
to  make  itself  poor  and  unnoticed ;  but  eo  to  esalt  and  set 
forth  its  theme  that  you  may  be  fain  to  see  the  thonxi 
instead  of  it.     So  that  you  have  never  enough  admiiei)  n 
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igreat  worknmn'a  doing  till  you  have  begun  to  despise  it 
fThe  bcBt  homage  that  could  be  paid  to  the  Atliena  uf 
jPhidias  would  be  to  desire  ratier  to  see  the  UvinggoddeSB; 
And  the  loveliest  Madouuafi  of  Christian  art  fall  short  of 
their  due  power,  if  they  do  not  make  their  beholders  uick 
,t  heart  to  aee  the  living  Virgin. 

128.  We  have  then,  for  our  requirement  of  the  finest  art 
{sculpture,  oi  anything  else),  that  it  shall  be  so  Uke  tha 
thing  it  reprGdentfi  as  to  please  those  who  best  know  or  can 
iconeeive  the  original ;  and,  if  possible,  please  them  decep- 
tively— its  final  triumph  being  to  deceive  even  the  wise ; 
And  (the  Greeks  thought)  to  please  even  tlie  Immortals, 
who  were  ao  wise  as  to  be  undeceivable.  So  that  you  get 
^e  Greekj  thus  far  entirely  true,  idea  of  perfectuess  in 
poulpture,  expressed  to  you  by  what  Phalaris  says,  at  first 

ight  of  the  buU  of  Perilaus,  "It  only  wanted  motion  and 
bellowing  to  seem  alive ;  and  as  soon  as  I  saw  it,  I  cried 
put,  it  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  god-"  To  Apollo,  for  only 
he,  the  undeceivable,  could  thorouglily  understand  such 
Bculpture,  and  perfectly  dehght  in  it. 

129.  And  with  this  expression  of  the  Greek  ideal  of 
lulpture,  I  wish  you  to  join  the  early  Itahan,  summed  in 

single  line  by  Dante^"  non  vide  me'  di  me,  ohi  vide 
vero."  Read  the  12th  canto  of  the  Purgatory,  and  learn 
lat  whole  passage  by  heart;  and  if  ever  you  chance  tc 
J  to  Pistoja,  look  at  La  liobbia's  colored  porcelain  baa- 
ilie&  of  the  seven  works  of  Mercy  on  the  front  of  the 
[lOBpital  there;  and  note  especially  the  incea  of  the  two 
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Bick  men — one  at  the  point  of  death,  and  the  i.>ther  in  the 
firet  peace  and  long-drawn  breathing  of  health  aftei  fever 
— and  you  will  know  what  Dante  meant  by  the  preceding 
line,  "  Morti  li  morti,  e  i  vivi  parfen  vivi." 

,  130,  But  now,  may  we  not  ask  farther, — ia  it  impossible 
for  art  euch  &s  tliis,  prepared  for  the  wise,  to  ploaae  the 
Einiple  also?  Without  eiiteiiug  on  the  awkward  questious 
of  degree,  how  many  the  wise  can  be,  or  how  much  men 
should  know,  in  order  to  lie  rightly  called  wise,  may  we 
not  conceive  an  art  to  be  possible,  which  would  deceive 
ffU(!'/^body,  or  everybody  worth  deceiving  3  I  showed  you 
at  my  iiret  lecture,  a  little  ringlet  of  Japan  ivory,  as  a  type 
of  elementary  bas-relief  touched  with  colour ;  and  in  your 
rudimentary  series  you  have  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Burgess,  of 
one  of  the  little  fishes  enlarged,  with  every  touch  of  the 
chisel  facsimiled  ou  the  more  visible  scale ;  and  shturing 
tlie  httle  black  bead  inlaid  for  the  eye,  which  in  the 
original  is  hardly  to  be  seen  without  a  lens.  T"on  may, 
perhaps  he  sui-prised,  when  I  tell  you,  that  {putting  tht, 
question  of  auhject  aside  for  the  moment,  and  speaking 
only  of  the  mode  of  execution  and  aim  at  resemblance), 
you  have  there  a  perfect  example  of  the  Greek  ideal  of 
method  in  sculpture.  And  you  will  admit  that,  to  Uie 
simplest  pei-sou  whom  we  could  introduce  as  a  critic,  that 
fish  would  be  a  satisfactory,  nay,  almost  a  deceptive  fish ; 
while  to  any  one  earing  for  subtleties  of  art,  I  need  not 
point  out  that  every  touch  of  the  chisel  is  applied  with 
omBummate  knowledge,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible 
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'to  convey  more  tmth  and  life  with  the  given  quautity  of 
wortmanship. 

131.  Here  is,  indeed,  a,  drawing  hy  Turner,  (Edu.  131), 
in  which  with  some  fifty  times  the  quantity  of  labour,  and 
far  more  highly  educated  faculty  of  eight,  the  artist  has 
some  qnahtiea  of  lustre  and  colour  which  only 
very  wise  persona  indeed  could  perceive  in  a  John  Dory ; 
and  this  piece  of  paper  contains,  therefore,  much  more, 
and  more  subtle,  art,  than  the  Japan  ivory ;  but  are  we 
that  it  is  therefore  greater  art !  or  that  the  painter 
was  better  employed  in  producing  tliie  drawing,  which 
only  one  person  can  posBess,  and  only  one  in  a  hundred 
enjoy,  tlian  he  would  have  been  in  producing  two  or  three 
pieces  on  a  larger  scale,  which  shoiild  have  been  at  once 
accessible  to,  and  enjoyable  by,  a  number  of  simpler 
persons  ?  Suppose  fur  instance,  that  Tumfer,  instead  of 
faintly  touching  this  ontline,  on  white  paper,  with  his 
camel's  hair  pencil,  had  struck  the  main  foi-ms  of  his  fish 
into  marble,  thus,  (Fig,  7}  i  and  instead  of  colouring  the 
white  paper  so  delicately  that,  perhaps,  only  a  few  of  the 
most  keenly  observant  artists  in  England  can  see  it  at  all, 
had,  with  his  strong  hand,  tinted  the  mai-ble  with  a  fo^v 
(!  )lonr8,  deceptive  to  the  people,  and  harmonious  to  the 
initiated ;  suppose  that  he  had  even  conceded  so  much  to 
tlie  spirit  of  popular  applause  aa  to  allow  of  a  bright  glass 
bead  being  inlaid  for  the  eye,  in  the  Japan 

that  the  enlarged,  deceptive,  and  popularly  pleasing 
had  been  carved  on  the  ontaide  of  a  groat  bnildinif, 


^and  that 
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— say  Fislimonger'e  Hall, — ^where  everylxxiy  commcrtuallj 
connected  with  Billingsgate  could  have  Been  it,  biiJ 
ratilied  it  with  the  wisdom  of  the  market ; — miglit  not 
the  art  have  been  greater,  worthier,  and  kinder  hi  finch 
oset 


132.  Perhaps  the  idea  does  not  once  approve  itself 
to  you  of  having  your  public  buiidings  covered  wilii 
ornaments  like  this ;  but  pray,  remember  that  tlie 
choice  of  avhject  is  an  ethical  question,  not  now  bo- 
fere  na.  All  I  ask  you  to  decide  ia  wliether  tha 
method  ia  right,  and  would  be  pleasant  in  giving  the 
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distil i(;Livcneaa  to  ju'etty  things,  wliich   it  lias  lioi'e  given   , 
to  wliat,  I   suppose   it    may  be    afiBumed,  you    fool  to   i 
to   be  an  ugly  thing.     Of   eoiirse,  I  muat   note  paron-   ] 
tlietically,  such  realistic  work  is  imposBible  in  a  country 
wliere  the  buildings  are  to  be  dieeoloiu'ed  by  coal-smoke; 
but  BO  is  all  fine  sculpture,  whatsoever ;  and  the  whiter,    i 
tliB  worse  its  chance.     For  that  wbieb  is  prepared  for 
private  persons,  to  be  kept  under  cover,  wiU,  of  necessity,  ] 
d^enerate  into  tlie   copyism   of  past  work,  or  merely    I 
flenflational  and  sensual  forms  of  present  life,  unless  tliers 
be  a  goveniing  school  addressing  the  j.¥:pnlat;e,  for  their    i 
iSnatniction,  on  the  outside  of  buildings.     So  that,  as  I-| 
■partly  warned  you  in  my  third  lecture,  you  can  simply 
Jbave  no  scnlptni-e  in  a  coal  countiy.     Whether  you  like   ' 
coals  or  carvings  best,  is  no  business  of  mine.     I  merely  i 
.have  to  assure  you  of  the  fact  that  they  are  incompatible. 

But,  assuming  that  we  are  again,  some  day,  to  become  i 
''a  civilized   and  governing  race,  deputing  ironmongeiy, 
csoal-digging,   and   lucre-4igguig,   to  our  slaves  in   other   ' 
countries,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that,  with  an  increasing 
faiowledge  of  natural  history,  and  desire  for  such  know-   1 
.ledge,  what  is  now  done  by  eai-eful,  but  inefficient,  wood-  j 
cuts,   and  in  ill-coloured   engravings,   might  be  put  in  j 
quite   permanent    sculptures,   with    inlay   of   variegated 
precious  stones,  on  the  outside  of  buildings,  where  such 
pictures  would  be  httlo  costly  to  the  people ;  and  in  a 
more  popular  manner  still,  by  Robbia  ware  and  Palissy  • 
irare,  and  iidaid  majolica,  which  would  differ  from  thfl 
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bousewives'  j/resent  favourite  decoration  of  piatcs  abovd^ 
her  kitchen  dreaser,  by  being  every  piece  sf  it  varioiiB, 
iiistr active,  and  imivereally  viBible. 

133.  Ton  hai-dlj  know,  I  suppose,  whether  I  am 
speaking  in  jest  or  earnest.  In  the  most  solemn  earnest, 
I  assure  you ;  Uioiigli  sucli  is  the  strange  course  of  oiir 
popular  life  that  all  tlio  irrational  arts  of  destruction  are 
at  once  felt  to  be  earnest ;  while  any  plan  for  those  of 
instruction  on  a  grand  scale,  sounds  Uke  a  dream  or  jeet, 
Still,  I  do  not  absolutely  propose  to  decorate  our  pnblic 
buiklingB  witli  sculpture  wholly  of  this  character ;  though 
beaiit,  and  fowl,  and  creeping  things,  and  fish^,  might  a 
find  room  on  such  a  building  as  the  Solomon's  House  s&M 
New  Atlantis ;  and  some  of  them  might  even  become" 
symbolic  of  much  to  us  again.  Passing  through  the 
Strand,  only  the  other  day,  for  instance,  I  saw  foui"  highly 
liniehed  and  delicately  coloured  pictures  of  cock-fig^ 
ing,  which,  for  imitative  quality,  were  neai-ly  all  t 
o'uld  be  desired,  going  far  beyond  the  Greek  codi  c 
Uimei'a ;  and  they  would  have  delighted  a  Greek's  soul, 
if  they  had  meant  as  muLJi  as  a  Greek  cock-fight^ 
but  they  were  only  types  of  the  "ipSofidya^  aXiicrrup" 
and  of  the  spii-it  of  home  contest,  which  has  been 
BO  fatal  lately  to  the  Bird  of  France ;  and  not  of  the 
defence  of  one's  own  barnyard,  in  thought  of  which  the 
Olympians  set  the  cock  on  the  pillars  of  their  chariot 
course ;  and  gave  it  goodly  alliance  in  its  battle,  as  you 
may  see  here,  in  what  is  left  of  the  ang'e  of  mouldering 
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marble  in  the  chair  of  the  priest  of  Diomiaos,     TLe  cast 
of  it,  from  the  centre  of  the  theatre  under  the  AcrojxiliB,  ■ 
ie  in  the  British  Museum ;  and  I  wanted  its  spiral  for  yon,  | 
and  this  kneeling  Angel  of  Victory; — it  is  late   Greek 
art,  but  nohly  systematic  flat  baa-relief.     So  I  set  Mr. 
Burgess  ta  draw  it ;  but  neither  he  nor  I  for  a  little  while, 
could  make  out  what  the  Angel  of  Victory  was  kneeling 
for,     TTiB  attitude  is  an  ancient  and  grandly  conventiouftl 
one  among  the  Egyptians ;  and  I  was  tracing  it  back  to  a 
kiieelmg  goddess  of  the  greatest  dyiia.sty  of  the  Pliar8<ilia 
— a  goddess  of  Evening,  ov  Deatli,  laying  down  the  sun 
out  of  her  right  hand ; — when,  one  bright  day,  the  shadows   , 
came  out  clear  on  the  Athenian  throne,  and  I  saw  that  my  \ 
Angel  of  Victory  was  ou!y  hacking  a  cock  at  a  cook- 
fight. 

134.  Still,  as  I  have  said,  there  is  no  reason  why  aculp- 
tnre,  even  for  simplest  persons,  should  confine  itself  to  , 
imagery  of  flsh,  or  fowl,  or  four-footed  things. 

We  go  back  to  our  first  principle :  we  onght  to  carve  | 
nothing  but  what  is  honourable.  And  you  are  offended,  at  | 
this  moment,  with  my  fish,  (as  I  believe,  when  tha  first  | 
aculptures  appeared  on  the  windows  of  this  museum,  of- 
fence was  taken  at  the  unnecessary  introduction  of  cats),  i 
these  dissatisfactions  being  properly  felt  by  your  "  woO?  t. 
n/j-uDTaTav"  For  indeed,  in  all  cases,  our  right  judg-  ' 
ment  must  depend  on  our  wish  to  give  honour  only  to  i 
things  and  creatures  that  deserve  it. 

135.  And  now  I  must  state  to  you  another  principle  of  < 
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veracity,  bolli  ia  sculpture,  aud  all  following  arts, 
wider  Bcopo  tliau  any  liJtlierto  examiDcd.  We  have  seen 
that  sculpture  is  to  bo  a  true  reproBentation  of  true  ex- 
ternal form.  Much  more  is  it  to  be  a  representation  t.f 
true  interual  euiotion.  You  raost  carve  only  wliat  yoi; 
yciiirBolf  see  as  you  see  it ;  but,  much  more,  you  must  carve 
only  what  you  yourself  feel,  as  ycu  feel  it.  Tou  may 
no  more  endeavour  to  feel  tlii-ough  other  men's  souls, 
tliau  to  see  with  other  men's  eyes.  Whereas  generally 
now  in  Europe  and  America,  every  man's  energy  ia 
bent  upon  acquiring  some  false  emotion,  not  his  own,  but 
belonging  to  the  .past,  or  to  other  persons,  because  he 
has  been  taught  that  such  and  such  a  result  of  it  will  be 
fine.  Kvery  attempted  sentiment  in  relation  to  art  ia 
hypocritical ;  our  notions  of  sublimity,  of  grace,  or  pioiia 
serenity,  are  all  second  hand;  and  we  are  practically  in- 
capable of  deaigning  so  much  as  a  bell-handle  or  a  dooi^ 
knocker  without  borrowing  the  first  notion  of  it  from 
(hose  who  are  gone — wbere  we  shall  not  wake  them  wi 
our  knocking,     I  would  we  could, 

136.  In  tlie  midst  of  this  desolation  we  have  nothing 
count  on  for  real  growth,  but  what  we  can  find  of  honest 
liking  and  longing,  in  oui-selves  and  in  others.  We  must 
discover,  if  we  would  healthily  advance,  wliat  tilings  ara 
verily  rtfiianaTa  among  tis  ;  and  if  we  delight  to  honour 
the  dishonourable,  consider  how,  in  future,  we  may  belter 
bestow  our  likings.  Kow  it  appears  to  me  from  all  oi 
popular  declarations,  that  we,  at  piesent,  honour 
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BO  mnch  as  liberty  and  in  dependence  ;  and  no  porson  so  | 
much  as  the  Free  man  and  Self-made  man,  who  will  be  j 
ruled  by  no  one,  and  has  been  tanght,  or  helped,  by  no  I 

And  the  reason  1  chose  a  fisli  for  yuu  as  the  fira^ 
subject  of  sculpture,  was  that  in  men  who  are  free  and 
Belf-iuade,  you  have  the  nearest  approadi,  hmiianly  po&- 
eible,  to  the  state  of  the  fish,  and  finely  organized  kp-Trerov, 
You  get  the"  exact  phrase  in  Habakkuk,  if  you  take  the 
Septnagiut  text. — -"  Trot^aeK  tovs  avSpiinrov^  wi  Toils'  l^Siia^ 
T^s  OaXdrrat}';,  leai  ait  ra  epTrerd  to,  ovic   e^ovra  I'lyov/ievov." 
"  Thou  wilt  make  men  as  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  and  aa  tlia   i 
reptile  things,  that  have  no  rider  over  thennP    And   it  | 
fchanced  that  as  I  was  preparing  this  lecture,  cue  of  c 
most  able  and  popular  prints  gave  me  a  woodcut  of  the   | 
"  self-made  man,"  specified  as  such,  so  vigoronsly  drawn, 
and  with  so  few  touches,  that  Phidias  or  Tm-ner  himaell  ' 
could  scarcely  have  done  it  better ;  so  that  I  had  only  to  ask 
my  assistant  to  enlarge  it  with  accuracy,  and  it  became  com- 
parable with  my  fish  at  once.     Of  course  it  is  not  given  „ 
by  the  caricaturist  as  an  admirable  face  ;  only,  I  am  ena-  I 
'bled  by  hjs  skill  to  set  before  you,  without  any  suspicion  ■' 
of  unfairness  on  mi/  part,  the  expression  to  which  the  life 
■we  profess  to  think  most  honourable,  naturally  leads.     If 
we   were   to  take  the  hat  off,  you  see  how  nearly  the 
pi-ofile  corresponds  with  that  of  the  typical  fish. 

137.  Such,  then,  being  the  definition  by  your  best 
^opidar  art,  of  the  ideal  of  feature  at  which  we  are 
Jpsduallj'  arriving  by  self-manufacture  ;  when  I  place  opi 
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posite  to  it  (ill  Plate  VIII.)  the  profile  of  a  man  not  in  en] 
wise  Bt'lf-made,  neither  bj  the  law  of  his  own  will,  nor  bj 
the  love  of  hia  own  iiitei'eatr— nor  capable,  for  a  niomenl, 
of  any  kind  of  "  Indepeudenue,"  or  of  the  idea  of  inde- 
pendence ;  but  wholly  dependent  npon,  and  subjected 
tj>,  external  influence  of  just  law,  wise  teaching,  and 
trusted  love  and  trutli,  in  hia  fellow  spirits; — setting  ba 
fore  you,  1  say,  this  profile  of  a  God-made  instead  of  i 
self-made,  man,  I  know  that  you  will  feel,  ou  the  inBtant, 
tliat  you  are  bj-onght  into  contact  with  the  vital  elements 
of  hnman  art;  and  that  thia,  the  sculpture  of  the  good,  is 
indeed  the  only  permiasiblo  sculpture, 

13S.  A  God-made  man,  I  say.  The  face,  indeed, 
stands  as  a  symbol  of  more  than  man  in  its  sculptor's 
mind.  For  as  I  gave  you,  to  lead  your  first  eEEort  in  tiio 
form  of  leaves,  the  sceptre  of  Apollo,  so  this,  wliiuh  I  give 
you  as  the  first  tj'pe  of  rightness  in  the  form  of  flesh,  is 
the  countenance  of  the  holder  of  that  sceptre,  the  Siin- 
God  of  Syracuse.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  face  (nor 
did  the  Greek  suppose  there  was)  more  perfect  than 
might  be  seen  in  the  daily  beauty  of  the  creatnres  the 
Sun-God  shone  upon,  and  whom  his  strength  and  honoiu 
animated.  This  is  not  an  ideal,  but  a  quite  literally  true, 
face  of  a  Greek  youth ;  nay,  I  will  imdertake  to  show  yrm 
that  it  ia  vrt  supremely  beautiful,  and  even  to  surpass  it 
altogether  with  the  literal  portrait  of  an  Italian  one.  It 
is  in  verity  no  more  than  the  form  habitually  taken  by  tha 
features  of  a  well  educated  yonng  Athenian  or  Siciliau 
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and  tlie  one  requirement  for  the  sculptors  of 
Jo-day  is  not,  as  it  has  been  thoiight,  to  invent  the  saiua 
Ideal,  but  merely  to  ace  tlie  same  reality. 

Now,  you  know  I  told  you  in  my  foui-th  lecture,  that 
the  beginniiig  of  art  waa  in  getting  our  country  clean  and  our 
people  beautiful,  and  you  euppoeed  that  to  be  a  statement  ir- 
|»]evaiit  to  my  subject ;  just  aB,  at  tliis  moment,  you  perhaps 
|iuub,  I  am  (juittiiig  the  great  subject  of  tliis  present  lee 
^ire— the  method  of  likeness-makiug — and  letting  myself 
^ranch  into  the  discussion  of  what  things  we  are  to  make 
Ikeness  of.  But  you  shall  see  hereafter  that  the  method 
^  imitating  a  beautiful  thing  must  be  different  from  the 
nethod  of  imitating  an  ugly  one ;  and  that,  with  the 
flange  in  subject  from  what  is  dishonourable  to  what  is 
fcpnourable,  there  will  be  involved  a  parallel  change  in  the 
management  of  tools,  of  lines,  and  of  colours.  So  that  be- 
[ore  I  can  detennine  for  you  how  you  are  to  imitate,  you 
HauBt  tell  me  what  kind  of  face  you  wish  to  imitate.  The 
^t  draughtsman  in  the  world  could  not  draw  tltis  Apollo 
lb  ten  scratches,  though  he  can  draw  the  self-made  man. 
Jtill  less  this  nobler  Apollo  of  Ionian  Greece,  (Plate  IX) 
p.  which  the  incisions  are  softened  into  a  harmony  like 
liat  of  Oorreggio's  painting.  So  that  you  see  the  method 
ilteelf, — tlie  choice  between  black  incision  or  fine  scidpture, 
^oA.  perhaps,  presently,  the  choice  between  colour  or  no 
folonr,  will  depend  on  what  you  have  to  represent.  Colour 
(Bay  be  expedient  for  a  glistening  dolphin  or  a  spotted 
EftM'n ;— perhaps   inexpedient    for  white    Poseidon,  and 
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gleaming  Diati.  So  that,  before  defining  the  lavra  of 
sculpture,  I  am  compelled  to  ask  yon,  whai  you  mean  ta 
carve  ;  and  that,  little  as  you  think  it,  is  asking  you  bM 
you  mean  to  live,  and  what  tlie  laws  of  your  State  are  to 
lie,  for  they  determine  those  of  your  etatue.  Ton  can  only 
have  this  kind  of  face  to  study  from,  in  tlie  eort  of  state 
tliat  produced  it  And  yon  will  find  that  sort  of  state  de- 
scribed  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  laws  of 
Plato;  as  founded,  for  one  thing,  on  the  conviction  thatof 
all  the  evils  that  can  happen  to  a  state,  qnantity  of  money 
is  the  gi'eatest  1  /iti^ov  kuk^v,  o);  hroi  elweiv,  TriXei  oitSeu  &i> 
yiyvono,  ek  yeimaiaiv  Ka'i  Siicaioif  ^0av  Krfiaiii,  "for,  to  speak 
shortly,  no  greater  evil,  matching  each  against  each,  can 
possibly  happen  to  a  city,  as  adverse  to  its  forming  j|^^ 
or  generous  character,"  than  its  being  fuU  of  silver-^H 

139.  Of  coiii'se,  the  Greek  notion  may  be  wrong,  and 
ours  light,  only — o«  eiro^  elweii/ — you  can  have  Greek  6cn]j> 
ture  only  on  that  Greek  theory :  shortly  expressed  by  the 
words  put  into  the  mouth  of  Poverty  heraelf,  in  the  Plutiia 
of  Aristophanes,  "  Tov  ttXovtov  vapixto  0e\riova^  avSpav, 
Kal  ri)v  yvafitiv,  xai  rijv  Ihiav"  " I  deliver  to  yon  better 
men  than  the  God  of  Money  can,  both  in  imagination  and 
feature."  So  on  the  other  hand,  this  ichthyoid,  reptilian, 
or  mono-choudyloid  ideal  of  the  self-made  man  can  only  Iw 
reached,  universally,  by  a  nation  which  holds  that  poverty, 
eitlier  of  purse  or  spirit, — but  especially  the  spiritual  chai^ 
Bcter  of  being  inai-)(p)  tw  irvfUfiari,,  is  the  lowest  of  degr* 
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■dationa ;  and  which  believes  that  the  desire  of  wcaUh  ia 
the  first  of  manlj'  and  moral  sentiments.  Ab  I  have  been  J 
able  to  get  the  popular  ideal  represented  by  its  own  living 
art,  so  I  can  give  joii  this  popular  faith  in  its  own  living 
words ;  but  in  words  meant  seriously  and  not  at  all  as 
caricature,  from  one  of  our  leading  journals,  professedly 
I  sesthetic  also  in  its  very  name,  the  Spectator,  of  August  j 
!«th,  1870.  , 

"  Mr.  Euskin's  plan,"  it  says,  "  would  make  England   j 
poor,  in  order  that  she  might  be  cultivated,  and  refined 
and  artistic.     A  wiMer  proposal  was  never  broached  by  a  1 
man  of  ability  ;  and  it  might  be  regarded  as  a  proof  that   i 
the  assiduous  study  of  ait  emasculates  the  intellect,  and   | 
even  the  Tnoral  sense.     Such  a  theory  almost  warrants  the 
contempt  with  which  art  is  often  regarded  by  essentially 
intellectual  natures,  like  Prondhou  "  {sic).     "  Art  is  noble 
as  the  flower  of  life,  and  the  creations  of  a  Titian  are  a 
great  heritage  of  the  race ;  but  if  England  could  secure 
high  art  and  Venetian  glory  of  colour  only  by  the  sacrifice 
of  her  manufacturing  supremacy,  and  Jiy  the  aceepiatwe  of   ■ 
fbationai poverty,  then  the  pursuit  of  such  artistic  achieve-  , 
mente  would  imply  that  we  had  ceased  to  possess  natures   ' 
of  manly  strength,  or  to  know  the  meanim^g  ofinoral  aims,  j 
If  we  must  choose  between  a  Titian  and  a  Lancashire  cof>   . 
ton  miU,  then,  in  the  name  of  manhood  and  of  morality, 
give  UH  the  cotton  mill.     Only  the  dilettantism  of  the 
Btadio ;  that  dilettantism  which  loosens  the  moral  no  less 
than  the  intelleetoal  fibre,  and  which  if  jh  fatal  to  joctituda 
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of  action  as  to  cori'ectnesB  of  reasoning  power,  would  mak* 
a  different  choice." 

Tou  see  also,  by  this  interesting  and  most  memor- 
able passage,  how  completely  the  qnestitn  is  adnutted 
to  be  one  of  ethics — tlie  only  real  point  at  issue  being, 
whether  this  face  or  tliat  is  developed  on  the  tmer  moral 
principle. 

140.  I  assume,  however,  for  the  present,  that  this  Apol- 
line  type  is  the  kind  of  form  you  wish  to  reach  and  to 
represent.  And  now  observe,  instantly,  the  whole  qaestion 
of  manner  of  imitation  is  altered  for  its.  The  fins  of  the 
fish,  the  plumes  of  the  swan,  and  the  flowing  of  the  Sim- 
God's  hair  are  all  represented  by  incisions — but  the  in- 
cisions do  sufficiently  represent  tlie  fin  and  featlier, — they 
insufficiently  represent  the  hair.  If  I  chose,  with  a  little 
more  care  and  labour,  I  eould  abaolntely  get  the  sui'face  of 
the  scales  and  spines  of  the  fish,  and  the  expression  of  its 
mouth ;  but  no  quantity  of  labour  would  obtain  the  real 
surface  of  a  tress  of  Apollo's  hair,  and  tlie  full  expression 
sf  his  mouth.  So  that  we  are  compelled  at  once  to  call 
the  imagination  to  help  ns,  and  say  to  it.  You  know  what 
the  Apollo  Chrysoeomes  must  be  like ;  finish  all  this  for 
yourself-  Now,  the  law  under  which  imagination  worka, 
is  j  net  that  of  other  good  workere.  "  Tou  must  give  me  dett 
ordere;  show  me  what  I  have  to  do,  and  where  I 
begin,  and  let  me  alone."  And  the  orders  can  be 
quite  clearly,  up  to  a  certain  point,  in  form ;  but  they  oaa^ 
not  be  given  clearly  in  colour,  now  that  the  subject  il 
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iinbtle.    All  beauty  of  this  high  kind  depends  on  harmony ; 
let  but  the  slightest  discord  come  into  it,  and  the  liner  the 
filing  is,  the  more  fatal  will  be  the  flaw.     Kow,  on  a  flat 
Borface,  I  can  uorainand  my  colour  -to  be  precisely  what 
where  I  mean  it  to  be  ;  on  a  round  one  I  cannot    For 
til  harmony  depends  first,  on  the  fixed  proportion  of  tha 
ilonr  of  the  light,  to  that  of  the  relative  shadow ;  and 
Jiorefore  if  I  fasten  my  colour,  I  must  fasten  my  shade. 
But  on  a  round  surface  the  shadow  changes  at  every  hour 
d{  the  day ;  and  therefoi-e,  all  colouring  which  is  cxpres- 
ive  of  form,  is  impossible ;  and  if  the  form  is  fine,  (and 
there  is  nothing  but  what  is  fine),  you  may  bid  fare- 
Well  to  colour, 
141.  Farewell  to  colour  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  thing  is 
be  seen  distinctly,  and  you  have  only  wise  people  to 
LOW  it  to ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  seen  indistinctly,  at  a  distance, 
ilour  may  become  explanatory  ;  and  if  you  have  simple 
jeople  to  show  it  to,  coloiu-  may  be  net^asary  to  excite 
lieM-  imaginatiouB,  though  not  to  excite  yours.     And  the 
is  great  always  by  meeting  its  conditions  in  tlie  straight- 
way ;  and  if  it  is  to  please  a  multitude  of  innocent  and 
tluntly-minded  persons,  must  express  itself  iu  the  terms 
t  will  touch  them ;  else  it  is  not  good.     And  I  have  to 
ce  for  you  through  the  history  of  the  past,  and  possi- 
itiee  of  the  future,  the  expedients  used  by  great  scnlp- 
iffs  to  obtain  clearness,  impi-essiveness,  or  splendour ;  and 
tie  manner  of  their  appeal  to  the  people,  under  various 
ight  and  sliadcw,  and  with  reference  to  different  degreeg 
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of  public  intelligence :  eiich  investigation  resolving  itself 
again  and  again,  as  we  proceed,  into  questions  absolutely 
etliical ;  as  for  instance,  whether  colour  is  to  be  briglit  oi 
dull,  that  is  to  say,  fot  a  populace  cheerful  or  heartless;— 
whether  it  is  to  be  delicate  or  strong,  that  ia  to  say,  for  a 
populace  attentive  or  cai-eleas  ;  whether  it  is  to  be  a  back- 
gi'ound  like  the  sky,  for  a  procession  of  yonng  men  and 
niaJdons,  because  your  populace  revere  life— or  tlie 
shadow  of  the  vault  behind  a  corpse,  stained  with  di-ops 
of  blackened  blood,  for  a  popnlace  taught  to  worship 
Death,  Every  critical  det«rmination  of  i-igbtness  depends 
on  the  obedience  to  some  ethic  law,  by  the  most  rational 
and,  therefore,  simplest,  means.  And  you  see  how  it  de- 
pends most,  of  all  things,  on  whether  you  are  working  for 
chosen  persons  or  for  the  mob ;  for  the  joy  of  tie  boudoir, 
or  of  the  Borgo.  And  if  for  the  mob,  whether  the  mob 
of  Olyrapia,  or  of  St.  Antoine.  Phidias,  showing  hifl 
Jupiter  for  the  first  time,  hides  behind  the  temple 
door  to  listen,  resolved  afterwards,  "  pvBfti^tip  to  dyaXfxa 
TTpo'i  TO  Toff  TrXet'o-Tot!  BoKove,  oil  fhp  ^yelro  uticpav  eii/ai 
avixpovXrjv  S'j/iov  TotrotiTou,"  and  truly,  as  yoiu'  people  is, 
in  judgment,  and  in  multitude,  so  must  yonr  sculpture 
be,  in  glory.  An  elementary  principle  which  has  been 
too  long  out  of  mind. 

143.  I  leave  you  to  consider  it,  since,  for  some  time,  we 
Bhall  not  again  be  able  to  take  up  the  inquiries  to  whicii 
it  leads.  But,  ultimately,  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  wiil 
rest  satisfied  in  these  following  conclusions : 
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1.  Not  only  sculpture,  but  all  the  other  fine  arts,  must 
be  for  the  people. 

2.  They  must  be  didactic  to  the  people,  and  that  aa 
their  chief  end.  The  structural  arts,  didactic  in  their 
manner ;  the  graphic  arts  in  their  matter  also. 

3.  And  chiefly  the  great  representative  and  imagina- 
tive arts,  that  is  to  say,  the  drama,  and  sculpture,  are  to 
teach  what  is  noble  in  past  history,  and  lovely  in  existing 
human  and  organic  life. 

4.  And  the  test  of  right  manner  of  execution  in  these 
arts,  is  that  they  strike,  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  the 
rank  of  popular  minds  to  which  they  are  addressed. 

5.  And  the  test  of  utmost  fineness  in  execution  in 
these  arts,  is  that  they  make  themselves  be  forgotten  in 
what  ihey  represent;  and  so  fulfil  the  words  of  theii 
greatest  Master, 

^  ThX  best,  m  THIS  KIND,  ASB  BUT  SHADOWS.* 


1S4  uUtra  pbntetjcs. 


LECTURE  V. 

BTBUOTUSB. 

Deoen^er^  1870. 

143.  On  previous  occasions  of  addressing  yor.,  I  have 
endeavoured  to'  show  you,  first,  how  sculpture  is  distin- 
guished from  other  arts ;  then  its  proper  subjects,  then  its 
proper  method  in  the  realization  of  these  subjects.  To- 
day, we  must,  in  the  fourth  place,  consider  the  means  at  • 
its  command  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends ;  the 
nature  of  its  materials ;  and  the  mechanical  or  other  diffi- 
culties of  their  treatment. 

And  however  doubtful  we  may  have  remained,  as  to  the 
justice  of  Greek  ideals,  or  propriety  of  Greek  methods 
of  representing  them,  we  may  be  certain  that  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Greeks  will  fte  instructive  in  all  practical 
matters  relating  to  this  great  art,  peculiarly  their  own 
I  thitik  even  the  evidence  I  have  already  laid  before  you 
is  enough  to  convince  you,  that  it  was  by  rightness  and 
reality,  not  by  idealism  or  delightfulness  only,  that  their 
minds  were  finally  guided ;  and  I  am  sure  that,  before 
closing  the  present  course,  I  shall  be  able  so  far  to  com- 
plete that  evidence,  as  to  prove  to  you  that  the  commonly 
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received  iKitions  of  claBEie  art  are,  not  only  uufouDded, 
but  even  in  many  reepecta,  directly  contrary  to  the  triitJi.  | 
"i  on  are  constantly  told  tliat  Greece  idealized  whatever  , 
she  contemplated.  She  did  the  exact  contrary  :  she  real- 
and  verified  it.  You  are  constantly  told  she  sonjfht 
only  tlie  beantiful.  She  sought,  indeed,  witli  all  her  heart ; 
tut  she  fuund,  because  she  never  doubted  that  the  search    ! 

3  to  be  consistent  with  propriety  and  common  sense. 
-And  the  first  thing  you  will  always  discern  in  Greek  work    | 
s  the  Erat  which  you  ought  to  discern  in  all  work  ;  namely,    , 
•tliat  the  object  of  it  has  been  rational,  and  has  been  ob-    | 
'  teined  by  simple  and  nnostentatioua  means. 

144.  "  That  the  object  of  tlie  work  has  been  rational  1 " 
■Consider  how  much  that  implief.     That  it  should  be  by 

all  means  seen  to  have  been  detenniiied  upon,  and  carried    i 
ithrough,  with  sense  and  discretion ;  these  being  gifts  of 
intellect  far  more  precious  than  any  knowledge  of  mathe 

!c8,  or  of  the  mechanical  resonrces  of  art.     Therefore,   ' 
also,  that  it  should  be  a  modest  and  temperate  work,  a 
strncture  fitted  to  the  actual  state  of  men ;  pii.iportioned   ^ 
■to  their  actual  size,  as  animals, — to  their  average  strength,  I 
— to  their  true  necessities, — and  to  the  degree  of  easy  com- 
mand tiiey  have  over  the  forces  and  substances  of  nature,  j 

145.  You  see  how  nmch  this  law  excludes !     All  tliat   I 
ifl  fondly  magnificent,  insolently  ambitious,  or  vainly  diffi- 
cult.    There  is,  indeed,  such  a  thing  as  Magnaninn'ty  in 
design,  but  never  unless  it  be  joined  also  with  modestj   I 
•nd     ^i/itanimity.       Nothing     extravagant,     monstrous    I 
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etmined,  or  singular,  can  be  striictuj'ally  beautiful  No 
towers  of  liabel  eiiviouB  of  the  skies ;  no  pyrainiila  iu 
jniinicry  of  tlie  iiiouutaiiis  of  the  earth ;  no  streeta  tlmt 
are  a  weariness  to  traveaBe,  nor  temples  that  make  pigmies 
of  the  worahippors. 

It  is  one  of  the  primal  merits  and  decencies  o''  Greek 
wiirk,  that  it  was,  on  the  whole,  aiugulai-ly  smaU  in  Ecale, 
and  wholly  withiu  readi  of  sight,  to  its  finest  details. 
And,  indeed,  tlie  best  buildings  tliat  I  know  arc  thus 
modest  J  and  some  of  the  best  are  minute  jewel  eases  for 
sweet  seulptiire.  The  Parthenon  would  hardly  attract 
notiee,  if  it  were  set  by  tlie  Charing  Cross  liaiiway  Station; 
the  Chureh  of  the  Miracoli,  at  Venice,  the  Chapel  of  the 
liose,  at  Lucca,  and  the  Chapel  of  the  Thorn,  at  Fisa, 
woidd  not,  I  Buppoao,  all  three  together,  fill  the  tenth  part, 
cube,  of  a  transept  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  And  they  are 
better  so. 

146.  In  tlie  ehapter  on  Power  iu  the  Seven  ZaTnps  of 
Architeatv/re,  I  have  stated  what  seems,  at  first,  the  re- 
verse of  wliat  I  am  saying  now;  namely,  that  it  is  better 
to  have  one  gi-and  building  than  any  uumber  of  mean 
ones.  And  that  is  true,  but  you  cannot  command  grandeur 
by  size  till  you  can  command  grace  in  minuteness ;  and 
least  of  all,  remember,  will  you  so  command  it  to-day, 
when  raagnitnde  has  become  the  chief  exponent  of  folly 
and  misery,  co-ordinate  in  the  fraternal  enormities  of  the 
Factory  and  Poorhouse, — the  Barracks  and  I 
tlie  final  law  m  this  matter  is,  that  if  you  ] 
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only  for  the  grace  and  health  of  mankind,  and  build  them 
FWithoiit  pretence  and  without  chicaneiy,  they  will  be  Bub- 
Tiine  on  a  modest  scale,  and  lovely  with  little  decoration. 

147.  From  these  principles  of  Eimphcity  and  temper- 
ce,  two  very  severely  fixed  laws  of  conetmction  follow ; 
jnely,  fii-st,  that  our  structure,  to  be  beautiful,  mtiBt  be 

produced  with  tools  of  men  ;  and  secondly,  that  it  must 
be  composed  of  natural  aubBtances.  First,  I  say,  produced 
Sidth  tools  of  men.  All  fine  art  rcquh'es  the  application 
bf  the  whole  strength  and  subtlety  of  the  body,  so  that 
Bach  art  is  not  possible  to  any  sickly  person,  but  involves 
fihe  action  and  force  of  a  strong  man's  arm  from  the 
iihoulder,  as  well  as  t!ia  delicatest  touch  of  his  fingers: 
Uid  it  is  the  evidence  that  this  full  and  fine  strength  has 
111  spent  on  it  which  makes  tlie  art  executively  noble ; 
10  that  no  instrument  must  be  used,  habitually,  which  ia 
Wther  too  heavy  to  be  delicately  restrained,  or  too  small 
and  weak  to  transmit  a  vigorous  impulse  ;  much  less  any 
lechanical  aid,  such  as  would  render  tlie  aenaibihty  of 
the  fingers  ineffectual,* 

148.  Of  course,  any  kind  of  work  in  glass,  or  in  metal, 

*  Ifotbing  IB  more  wonderful,  01  more  disgraceful  among  Uie  foima 
!  ignorance  engendered  b;  modem  vulgar  ocoupationa  in  pursuit  of 
faia,  than  the  uncousoiouBncss,  now  total,  that  One  art  is  essential]; 
Athletic.  I  receiTed  a  letter  from  Birmingham,  some  little  time  aince, 
tctvitin^  me  to  see  how  mach,  in  class  luauufactiire,  "macliinery 
mde  hand  work,"  The  writer  had  not  the  remotest  con- 
bion  that  he  might  as  well  have  nsked  me  to  come  and  see  a 
sbaoical  hoat-roce  rowed  b;  untomato,  and  "  how  much  macliinei; 
kioelled  rude  arm-work." 
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on  a  larj^o  scalo,  involves  some  painful  eiidnraiitw  of  hent; 
and  working  in  clay,  some  Laljitiial  endurauce  of  ooM; 
btit  the  point  beyond  wbidi  tlie  effort  must  not  bo  carried 
is  marked  liy  loss  of  power  of  loanipiilatiou.  Aa  long  na 
the  eyes  and  fingers  have  complete  command  of  the  ma- 
terial, (as  a  glass  blower  has,  for  instance,  in  doing  fiofl 
ornamental  work) — the  law  is  not  violated;  bat  all  our 
great  engine  and  furnace  work,  in  gim-making  and  tlifl 
like,  is  degrading  *o  the  intellect ;  and  no  nation  cui 
long  persist  in  it  wilhont  losing  many  of  its  human  iae\i- 
tiee.  Nay,  even  the  use  of  madiinery  other  than  the  coia- 
mon  rope  and  pnlly,  for  the  lifting  of  weights,  is  degrad- 
ing to  architecture;  the  invention  of  expedients  for  tbo 
raising  of  enormous  atones  liaa  always  been  a  charactw- 
iatic  of  partly  savage  or  corrupted  races.  A  block  of  mar- 
ble not  lai^r  than  a  cart  with  a  couple  of  osen  could 
carry,  and  a  cross-beam,  with  a  couple  of  pulleys,  raise,  is 
as  laige  as  should  generally  be  used  in  any  building.  Tlw 
employment  of  large  masses  is  sure  to  lead  to  vulgar  es- 
hibitions  of  geometrical  arrangement,*  and  to  di-aw  away 
the  attention  from  the  sculpture.  Li  general,  rocks  natnr- 
ally  break  into  such  pieces  aa  the  human  beings  that  havo 
to  build  with  them  can  easily  lift,  and  no  larger  should  I* 
Bought  for. 

149.  In  this  respect,  and  in  many  other  subtle  ways,  tlie 
law  that  the  work  is  to  be  with  tools  of  men  is  connected 

•  Bncli  as  the  Bculptareleas  arcli  of  Wftterloo  Bridge,  for  inrtMi'^ 
nterred  to  in  tbe  Third  Lecture,  §  81. 
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*ith  the  farther  condition  of  its  modestj^  tliat  it  k  to  bo 
Snxjnglit  in  aiibstanee  provided  by  Nature,  and  to  liare  a 
ftutliful  respect  to  all  tlie  eBsential  qnalitieB  of  saeli  aab- 

ince. 

And  here  I  must  ask  your  attention  to  the  idea,  and, 

ftOTG  than  idea,— the  fact,  involved  in  tJiat  infinitely  nii»- 

id  term,  "  Providentia,"  when  applied  to  the  Divine 

'ower.   In  ite  tmest  sense  and  scholai-ly  nse,  it  is  a  human 

rtne,  IIpofj.Tjdeia ;  the  personal  type  of  it  is  in  Proraethens, 

id  all  the  fii-st  power  of  re)(vTi,  is  from  him,  as  compared 
the  weakucBS   of  days   when   men   without  foresight 

hpvpov  flieri  irdvTa."     But,  so  far  aa  we  use    the  word 

Pi-ovidence  "  as  an  attribnte  of  the  Maker  and  Giver  of 
Tali  things,  it  does  not  mean  that  in  a  shipwreck  lie  takea 
care  of  the  passengers  who  are  to  be  saved,  and  tabes  nono 
of  those  who  are  to  be  drowned ;  bnt  it  does  mean  that 
every  race  of  creatures  is  bom  into  the  world  nnder  cir- 
cumstances of  approximate  adaptation  to  its  nece^ities; 
and,  beyond  all  otliers,  the  ingenions  and  observant  race  of 
man  is  surrounded  with  elements  naturally  good  for  his 
food,  pleasant  to  bis  sight,  and  suitable  for  the  subjects  of 
his  ingenuity ; — the  stone,  metal,  and  clay  of  the  earth  he 
walks  upon  lending  themselves  at  once  to  his  haiul,  for  all 
manner  of  workmanship. 

150.  Thus,  his  truest  respect  for  the  law  of  the  entire 
cieation  is  shown  by  his  making  the  most  of  what  he  can 
get  most  easily;  and  there  is  no  vh-tue  of  art,  nor  applica- 
tion of  common  sense,  more  sacredly  necessary  than  thii 
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reaiiect  to  the  beauty  of  natural  siibef  ance,  anj  tlie  ease  li 
local  nse  ;  neither  are  there  any  other  precept*  of  coiistjiii> 
tion  8o  vital  as  these — that  you  show  all  the  streDgth  i.>i 
yimr  iDaterial,  tempt  none  of  ite  weakjiesees,  and  do  willi 
it  only  what  can  be  simply  and  permanently  done. 

151.  Thus,  all  g(X)d  building  will  be  with  rocta,  or  pel> 
hlee,  or  burnt  clay,  hnt  with  no  artificial  componud ;  all 
good  painting,  witli  comnion  oile  and  pigments  on  common 
canvas,  paper,  plaster,  or  wood, — admitting,  eometimea  for 
precioafl  work,  precious  things,  hat  all  applied  in  a  siinple 
and  visible  way.  The  highest  imitative  art  should  not,  in- 
deed, at  iiret  sight,  call  attention  to  the  means  of  it;  but 
even  that,  at  length,  should  do  so  distinctly,  and  provokfl 
tJie  observer  to  take  pleasure  iti  seeing  how  completely  the 
workman  is  master  of  the  particular  material  ho  hae  need,  j 
aiid  how  beautiful  and  desirable  a  substance  it  was,  for  ' 
work  of  that  kind.  In  oil  paintuig  its  unctuous  quality  ia 
to  be  delighted  in ;  in  fresco,  its  chalky  quality  ;  in  glasa, 
its  transparency  ;  in  wood,  its  grain  ;  in  raarble,  its  Boft- 
ncss  ;  in  porphyry,  its  liardness ;  in  iron,  its  toughness.  In 

a  flint  country,  one  should  feel  the  delightf  ulness  of  liarin^ 
flints  to  pick  up,  and  fasten  together  into  ru^ed  walls.  In 
a  marble  country  one  should  be  always  more  and  mort 
astonished  at  the  exquisite  colour  and  structure  of  marble; 
!u  a  slate  country  one  should  feel  as  if  every  rock  cleft 
itself  only  for  the  sake  of  being  built  with  conveniently. 

152.  Now,  for  sculpture,  there  ai*e,  briefly,  two  rnaleriftls 
— Clay,  and  Stone ;  for  glass  is  only  a  clay  <hat  gets  deaf 
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and  Ttritrtc  as  it  cooln,  and  metal  a  clay  that  gets  opaque 
Rnd  touffh  aa  it  cools.  Indeed,  the  true  iise  of  gold  iu  tbia 
world  is  oiilj  as  a  very  pretty  and  very  ductile  clay,  wbiub 
you  can  spread  as  flat  as  you  like,  spin  as  fine  as  you  like, 
■  and  which  will  neither  crack,  nor  tarnish. 

AH  the  arts  of  sculpture  in  clay  may  be  summed  up 
inder  the  word  "  Plastic,"  and  all  of  those  in  stone,  under 
Oie  word  "  Glyptic." 

153.  Sculpture  in  clay  will  accoi'dingly  include  all  east 
brick^vork,  pottery,  and  tile-work*^a  somewhat  important 
branch  of  human  skill.  Next  to  the  potter's  work,  you 
bave  all  the  arts  in  porcelain,  glasH,  enairiel,  and  metal ; 
everything,  that  is  to  say,  playful  and  familiar  in  design, 
■much  of  what  is  most  felicitously  inventive,  and,  iu  bronze 
or  gold,  most  precious  and  pennaneut, 

154.  Sculpture  in  stone,  whether  granite,  gem,  or  mar- 
ble, while  we  accurately  use  the  general  terra  "  glyptic " 
for  it,  may  be  thought  of  with,  perhaps,  the  most  clear  force 
Oaiidcr  the  English  word  "  engi'aving."  For,  from  the  mere 
^giUar  incision  which  the  Greek  consecrated  in  the  tri- 
glypha  of  his  greatest  order  of  architecture,  grow  forth  all 
the  arts  of  bas-i-ebef,  and  methods  of  localized  groups  of 
sculpture  connected  with  each  other  and  with  architecture ; 
SB,  in  aiiotlier  direction,  the  arts  of  engraving  and  wood- 
■utting  themselves. 

It  U  strange,  at  this  day,  to  think  of  tbe  rdatioii  of  the  Athenian 
the  French  Tile-fiel>]fi,   TilerieH,  or  ToUeries;  and  how 
last  may  jet  betoma— hiive  already  partly  baooma — "tbePoCter'i 
'  blood-bought.     {Decmd^,  1B70,) 
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155,  Over  all  this  vast  field  of  tmraan  skill  the  lawi 
which  I  have  emuitii&tcd  to  yoa  loile  with  inevitable  an- 
thority,  embracing  the  greatest,  and  consenting  to  the 
humblest,  exertion ;  sti-ong  to  repress  the  ambition  of 
nations,  if  fantastic  and  vain,  but  gentle  to  approve  tlifl 
L'ffoi-ta  (jf  children,  made  in  accordance  witli  tlie  visible  in- 
tcDtioti  of  the  Maker  of  all  flesh,  and  the  Giver  of  all 
Intelligence.  These  laws,  therefore,  I  now  repeat,  and  beg 
of  you  to  observe  them  as  irrefragable. 

1.  That  the  work  is  to  be  with  tools  of  men, 

2.  That  it  is  to  be  in  natural  materials. 

3.  That  it  is  to  exhibit  tlie  virtues  of  those  materials, 
and  aim  at  no  quality  inconsistent  with  them. 

i,  Thiit  its  temper  is  to  be  quiet  and  gentle,  in  harmony 
with  common  needs,  and  hi  consent  to  oonimon  intelli- 
gence. 

We  will  now  observe  the  bearing  of  these  laws  on  the 
elementary  conditions  of  the  art  at  present  nnder  discus- 
sion. 

156.  There  is,  first,  work  in  baked  clay,  which  contincls 
as  it  dries,  and  is  very  easily  frangible.  Then  you  must 
put  no  work  into  it  requiring  niceness  in  dimension,  nor 
any  so  elaborate  that  it  would  be  a  great  loss  if  it  were 
lii-oken ;  but  as  the  clay  yields  at  once  to  the  hand,  ami 
tlio  sculptor  can  do  auythi-ig  with  it  he  likes,  it  is  a  ma- 
teiial  for  him  to  sketch  with  and  play  with, — to  record  hi« 
fancies  in,  before  they  escape  him, — ^aiid  to  express  roughly, 
Cor  people  who  can  enjoy  such  sketches,  what  he  has  oot 
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time  to  conijilete  in  mai'ltlo.  The  ulay,  beiug  ductilcj  lenda 
iteelf  to  aH  eoftuesa  of  Une;  being  easilj  frangible,  it 
would  be  ridiciiIouB  to  give  it  sharp  edges,  bo  that  a  blunt 
auid  inaasive  rendering  of  graceful  gesture  will  be  its  natu  ■ 
1*1  function :  but  as  it  cau  be  pinched,  or  pulled,  or  thrust 
in  a  moment  into  projection  which  it  would  take  houre  of 
^liiselling  to  get  in  stone,  it  wiU  alao  properly  be  used  for 
«11  fantastic  and  grotesque  form,  not  involving  sharp  edges. 
Therefore,  what  is  true  of  chalk  and  charcoal,  for  paintcre, 
equally  true  of  clay,  for  eculptora ;  they  are  all  moat 
preeiuus  materials  for  true  masters,  but  tempt  the  false 
.oiiee  into  fatal  Kconse;  and  to  judge  rightly  of  terra-cotta 
iwork  is  a  far  higher  reach  of  skill  in  sculpture-criticiBm 
thau  to  dietiuguish  the  mcrJtB  of  a  finished  statue. 

157.  We  have,  secondly,  work  in  bronze,  ii-on,  gold,  and 
other  metals ;  in  which  the  laws  of  structure  are  still  more 
de&tite. 

All  kinds  of  twisted  and  wreatlien  work  on  cveiy  suale 
;become  delightful  when  wraught  in  ductile  or  tenacious 
snetal ;  but  metal  which  is  to  be  liammered  into  form 
aeparates  itself  into  two  gi-eat  divisions— solid,  and  fiat. 

(A.)  In  solid  metal  work,  i.  e.,  metal  cast  thick  enouj 
to  resist  bending,  whether  it  be  hollow  or  not,  violent  and 
BFarions  projection  may  be  admitted,  which  would  be  offen- 
in  marble ;  but  no  sharp  edges,  because  it  is  dilHcidt 
to  produce  them  with  the  hammer.  But  since  tlie  pei-ma- 
Bence  of  tlie  material  justifies  exquisiteness  of  workman- 
ship, whatever  delicate  ornamentation  can  be  wrought  with 
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jtiaDded  sarfaces  may  be  advisedly  intj^nced  ;  and  ana 
the  colour  of  bi^nze  or  any  other  metal  is  not  so  pleaeautlj 
reprcBeiitative  of  flesh  as  that  of  marble,  a  wise  Buulptor 
will  depend  lees  on  fleeh  contour,  and  more  on  pitttnresqiiB 
accessories,  which,  though  they  would  be  vulgar  if  ai- 
tenipted  in  stone,  are  rightly  entertaining  in  bronze  or 
eilver,  Verrochio'e  statue  of  CoUeone  at  Venice,  Cellini's 
PerseuB  at  Florence,  and  Ghiberti's  gates  at  Florence,  are 
models  of  bronze  treatment, 

(B.)  ^Vheu  metal  is  beaten  thin,  it  becomes  what  is 
tDchiiieally  called  "  plate,"  (the  fiattened  thing)  and  may 
be  treated  advisably  in  two  ways ;  one,  by  beating  it  uii'. 
into  bosses,  the  other  by  cutting  it  into  strips  and  ramifi- 
cations.  The  vast  Bchools  of  goldsmith's  work  and  of 
iron  decoration,  founded  on  these  two  principles,  hava 
had  the  most  powerful  influences  over  general  taste  in  all 
ages  and  countries.  One  of  the  simplest  and  most  inte> 
esting  elementary  examples  of  the  treatment  of  flat  metal 
by  catting  is  the  common  branched  iron  bar.  Fig,  8,  used 
to  close  small  apertures  in  countries  possessing  any  good 
primitive  style  of  ironwork,  formed  by  alternate  cuts  on 
it«  sides,  and  the  bending  doivn  of  the  severed  portioni 
The  ordinary  domestic  window  balcony  of  Verona  is 
formed  hy  mere  ribands  of  iron,  bent  into  eurvea  M 
Btudioualy  refined  as  those  of  a  Greek  vase,  and  decorated 
merely  by  their  own  terminations  in  spiral  volntes. 

All  cast  work  in  metal,  unfinished  by  hand,  is  inadiui* 
Bible  in  any  school  of  living  art,  since  it  cansot  j loeseBl 
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IjBie  perfection  of  form  duo  to  a  permaitbnt  Biibstance; 
Kiuid  the  continual  sight  of  it  is  destinictive  of  the  faculty' 
F  taste ;  but  metal  stamped  with  precision,  as  in  coins,  ii 
wto  Bcidptui'O  what  engraving  is  to  painting. 


158.  Thii-dly.  Stone-sculpturo  diWdes  itaelf  into  three 
Khoola :  one  in  very  hard  material ;  one  in  very  soft,  and 
me  in  tliat  of  centi'ally  nsefiil  coiieistenee. 

A.  The  virtue  of  work  in  bard  material  is  the  exprea- 
K^on  of  fonn  in  shallow  relief,  or  in  broad  contours ;  deep 
f  cutting  in  hard  material  is  inadmissible,  and  the  art,  at 
roiice  pompous  and  tnviaJ,  of  gem  engra\*ing,  has  been  in 

3  last  degree  destructive  of  the  honour  and  service  of 
■Sculpture. 

B.  The"virtue  of  work  in  soft  material  is  deep  cntting, 
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with  Studiously  gi^aoeful  dispositiou  of  tlie  maesea  oi  light 
and  shade.  Tlie  greater  ouinber  of  flaiuboyaat  chr.rdi« 
of  Fi'ance  are  cut  out  of  an  adhesive  citalk ;  aDd  t!is 
faiitnsy  of  their  luteet  diGCoratioii  waa,  in  great  part,  in- 
duced liy  the  facility  of  obtaining  conti-aat  of  black  space, 
iiiidorciit,  with  white  tracery  easily  left  in  sweeping  and 
interwoven  rods — the  lavisli  use  of  wood  in  domestic 
arcJiitecture  materially  iucreaaing  the  habit  of  delight  in 
branched  complexity  of  line.  These  points,  however,  I 
must  reserve  for  illustration  in  iny  lectures  on  architec- 
ture. To-day,  I  shall  limit  myself  to  the  illnatration  of 
elementary  sculptural  structure  in  the  best  material  ;— 
that  is  to  Bay,  in  cryatalUue  marble,  neither  soft  enough  ta 
encourage  the  caprice  of  the  workman,  nor  hard  enongli 
to  resist  his  will. 

159.  0.  By  the  true  "Providence"  of  Natnre,  the 
rock  which  is  thus  submissive  has  been  in  some  plaoa 
stained  with  the  fairest  colours,  and  in  others  blanched 
into  the  fairest  absence  of  colour,  that  can  be  foand  tfi 
give  harmony  to  inlaying,  or  dignity  to  form.  The 
poaseasion  by  the  Greeks  of  their  XevKo^  Xidof;  was  indeed 
tlie  first  circumstance  regulating  the  development  of  theii 
aii ;  it  enabled  them  at  once  to  express  their  passion  for 
light  by  executing  the  faces,  hands,  and  feet  of  their  dart 
wooden  statues  in  white  marble,  so  that  what  we  look 
upon  only  with  pleasure  for  fineneas  of  texture  was  to 
them  an  imitation  of  the  luminous  body  of  the  deitj 
Bhining  from  behind  its  dark  robes ;  and  ivtH-y  afterwardi 
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Ib  employed  in  their  Ijeet  statnes  for  its  jet  more  sjft  and 
fiegh-lihe  brightneBa,  receptive  also  of  the  most  delicate 
colour — (therefore  to  this  day  the  favourite  ground  oi 
juiuiature  paintere).  In  like  manner,  the  existence  of 
gnaiTiea  of  peach-colonred  marble  within  twelve  milea  of 
Verona,  and  of  white  marble  and  green  serpentine  be- 
tween Pisa  and  Genoa,  defined  the  manner  both  of 
sculpture  and  architectiire  for  all  the  Gpthic  buildings  of 
Italy.  No  subtlety  of  education  coidd  have  formed  a 
'liigh  school  of  art  without  these  materials. 

0.  Next  to  the  colour,  the  fineness  of  substance 
Wliich  will  take  a  perfectly  sharp  edge,  is  essential ;  and 
fiiis  not  merely  to  admit  fine  delineation  in  the  scnlpture 
jtBclf,  but  to  secure  a  delightful  precision  in  placing  the 
blocks  of  which  it  is  composed.  For  the  possession  of 
too  fine  marble,  as  far  as  regards  the  work  itself,  is  a  i 
temptation  instead  of  an  advantage  to  an  inferior  sculptor; 
imd  the  abuse  of  the  facility  of  undei-cntting,  especially 
E  undercuttiQg  so  as  to  leave  profiles  defined  by  an  edge 
pgainst  shadow,  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  decline  of 
ttyle  in  Bueh  encrusted  bas-reliefs  aa  tliose  of  the  Certosa 
Pavia.and  its  contemporaiy  monuments.  But  no 
intdue  temptation  ever  exists  as  to  the  fineness  of  block 
Stting;  nothing  contributes  to  give  so  pure  and  healthy  a 
ilOne  to  sculpture  as  the  attention  of  the  builder  to  tlie 
jointing  of  his  stones;  and  his  having  both  the  power  to 
make  them  fit  so  perfectly  as  not  to  admit  of  the  slightest 
portion  of  cement  showing  externally,  and  the  ski" 
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insure,  if  needful,  and  to  inggcat  always,  their  Btaltilitj 
in  cemeiitlosa  conBtruction.  Plate  X.  representa  a  piece 
of  entirely  fine  Lombardic  building,  the  central  portion 
i.f  the  arch  in  the  Duorao  of  Veroua,  which  corresponds 
to  that  of  the  porch  cif  Saii  Zcnoue,  represented  in  Plate 
I.  lu  both  these  pieces  of  building,  the  only  lino  tliiit 
tnh;es  the  architrave  round  the  arch,  is  that  of  tlie  ma- 
Bonry  joint ;  yet  this  line  is  drawn  with  extreniost  EubtletT, 
with  intention  of  delighting  the  eye  by  its  relalion  of 
varied  curvature  to  the  arch  itself;  and  it  is  just  as  much 
consideied  as  the  finest  peii-Uno  of  a  Raphael  drawiflg. 
Every  joint  of  the  stone  is  used,  in  like  manner,  as  a  lliin 
black  line,  which  the  slightest  sign  of  cement  would 
Bjwil  like  a  blot.  And  bo  pmud  ia  the  builder  of  his  fine 
jointing,  and  so  fearless  of  any  distortion  or  strain  spoiling 
the  adjustment  afterwards,  that  in  one  place  he  runs  liis 
joint  quite  gratuitously  through  a  bas-i'cUef,  and  gives  tbfl 
keystone  its  only  sign  of  pro-einineuee  by  the  minute 
inlaying  of  Uie  head  of  the  Lamb,  into  the  stone  of  the 
course  abo\"e. 

161.  Proceeding  from  this  fine  jointing  to  fine  draug'hts- 
manahip,  yon  have,  in  the  very  outset  and  ea^est  stage 
of  sculpture,  your  flat  stone  surface  given  yoti  as  a  sheet 
of  white  paper,  on  which  you  are  required  to  produce 
the  utmost  effect  yon  can  with  the  simplest  means,  enttJn;; 
away  as  little  of  the  sb  ne  as  may  be,  to  save  botli  tima 
and  trouble ;  and,  above  all,  leaving  the  block  itself,  when 
a]ia]>ed,  as  solid  as  yon  can,  that  its  snrface  may  Iiettei 
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nsiat  weather,  and  tiio  carved  parts  be  as  much  protected 
s  possible  by  the  masses  left  around  them. 

162.  The  first  tliiug  to  be  done  is  clearly  to  trace  tlio 
ouUine  of  subject  with  an  incision  approximating  in 
section  to  that  of  the  furrow  of  a  plough,  only  iriDre 
eqiial-sidod.  A  fine  sculptor  sti-iJces  it,  as  his  chisel  leans, 
freely,  on  marble ;  an  Egyptian,  in  hard  rock,  cuta  it 
sharp,  as  in  cuneifonn  inscriptions.  In  any  case,  yon 
Ifaave  a  result  somewhat  like  the  upper  figni-e,  Plate  XL, 

I  -which  I  show  you  the  most  elementaiy  indication  of 
form  possible,  by  cutting  the  outline  of  the  typical  archaic 
Greek  head  with  an  incision  like  that  of  a  Greek  triglypb, 
only  not  so  precise  in  edge  or  slope,  as  it  is  to  bo  modilied 
lafterwarda. 

163,  Now,  the  simplest  thing  we  can  do  next,  is  to 
iTound  off  the  flat  sm-face  within  the  iiicision,  and  put 
what  foi-ni  we  can  get  into  the  feebler  projection  of  it 
ithus  obtained.  The  Egyptians  do  this,  often  with  ex- 
quisite still,  and  then,  as  I  showed  you  in  a  former  lecture, 
colour  the  whole — using  the  incision  as  an  outlijie.     Such 

.  method  of  treatment  is  capable  of  good  service  iu 
iTepresenlj^g,  at  little  cost  of  pains,  subjects  in  distant 
t«ffect,  and  common,  or  merely  picturesque,  subjects  even 
.  To  show  you  what  it  is  capable  of,  and  what 
wolonred  sculpture  would  be  in  its  rudest  type,  I  have 
prepared   the  coloured  relief  o£  the  John  Dory*  as  a 

*  This  relief  is  nnw  among  the  other  casts  whicb  I  tave  placed  In  (li« 
rwa  Mhool  ia  the  Univeirdtj'  gollerieB, 
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nEtorol  bistory  drawing  for  distant  effect.  Ton  know, 
alw,  that  I  meant  him  to  be  iigly — as  uglj  as  any  creature 
OMi  well  be.  In  time,  I  bopo  to  show  yoii  prettier  thin^ 
— jieacocks  and  kingfishers, — butterflies  and  flowers,  on 
{^TOunda  of  gold,  and  the  like,  as  they  were  in  Byzantbie 
work.  I  ehall  exjwet  you,  in  right  use  of  your  aaathetio 
faculties,  to  like  those  better  than  what  I  show  you  to-daj. 
But  it  is  now  a  qnestion  of  method  only ;  and  if  yon  will 
look,  after  the  lecture,  first  at  the  mere  white  relief,  and 
theu  8ee  how  much  may  be  gained  by  a  taw  dashes  of 
colour,  such  as  a  practised  workman  could  lay  in  a  quarter 
of  an  liour, — the  whole  forming,  if  well  done,  almost  a 
deceptive  image — yon  will,  at  least,  have  the  range  of 
power  in  Egyptian  sculpture  clearly  expressed  to  you. 

164.  But  for  fine  sculpture,  we  must  advance  by  fai' 
other  metliods.  If  we  carve  the  subject  with  real  delicacy, 
the  cast  shadow  of  the  incision  will  interfei'e  ivith  its  ont- 
line,  so  that,  for  representation  of  beautiful  things,  yon 
must  clear  away  the  ground  about  it,  at  all  events  for  t 
little  distance.  As  the  law  of  work  is  to  use  the  least  pains 
possible,  you  clear  it  only  just  as  far  back  aa  you  need,  and 
tlien  for  the  sake  of  order  and  finish,  you  give  the  space  a 
geometrical  outline.  By  taiing,  in  this  case,  the  simples* 
I  can, — a  circle, — I  can  clear  the  head  with  little  lalxv 
in  the  removal  of  surface  round  it ;  (see  the  lower  figure 
in  Plate  XI.) 

165.  Now,  these  are  the  first  terms  of  aD  well-constructed 
bas-relief.     The  mass  you  have  to  treat  coEsista  of  a  piece 
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of  Bljne,  which,  however  you  afterwards   oarvs  it,  can 
bnt,  at  its  most  projecting  point,  roach  the  level  of  the  J 
external  plane  surface  out  of  which  it  was  mapped,  and  ■ 
defined  by  a  depression  round  it ;  tJiat  depression  being 
first  a  mere  trench,  then   a  moat  of  a  certain  width,  of 
which  the  outer  sloping  bank  is  in  contact,  as  a  limiting 
geometrical  line,  with  the  laterally  salient  portions  of  -i 
sculpture.      This,  I  repeat,  is  the  primal  construction  o£   I 
good  bas-relief,  implying,  first,  perfect  protection  to  its 
Bui-face  from  any  ti-ansverse  blow,  and  a  geometrically 
limited  space  to  be  occupied  by  the  design,  into  which  it 
shall  pleasantly  (and  aa  you  shall  ultimately  see,  ingenious- 
ly,)   contract  itself:    implying,  secondly,   a  determined 
depth  of  projection,  which  it  shall  rarely  reach,  and  never 
exceed :    and   implying,  finally,   the  production   of   the 
whole  piece  with  the   least  possible  labor  of  chisel  and 
lose  of  stone. 

166.  And  these,  which  are  the  iirst,  are  very  nearly  the 
last  constructive  laws  of  sculpture.  You  will  be  sur- 
prised to  find  how  much  they  include,  and  how  much  of 
minor  propriety  in  treatment  their  observance  involves. 

In  a  very  interesting  essay  on  the  architecture  of  the 
Parthenon,  by  the  professor  of  architecture  of  the  Ecola 
Polytechniqne,  M.  Emile  Boutmy,  you  will  find  it  noticed 
that  the  Greeks  do  not  usually  vreaken,  by  carving,  the 
constructive  masses  of  their  building ;  but  put  their 
chief  sculpture  in  the  empty  spaces  between  the  triglypha, 
or  beneath  the  roof.     This  is  true ;  bnt  in  so  doing,  thej 
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merely  build  their  panel  instead  of  car^'iDg  it ;  ttey  ac- 
cept no  lesfl  than  the  Goths,  Uie  laws  of  recess  and  limita- 
tion, as  being  \-ital  to  the  safety  and  dignity  of  their  d& 
flign ;  and  their  noblest  recnmbeut  statues  are,  construc- 
tively, the  fillings  of  the  acnte  extremity  of  a  panel  in 
the  fonn  of  an  Qbtiisely  auminited  triangle. 

167.  In  gradual  descent  from  that  severest  type,  yon 
trill  find  that  an  immense  quantity  of  sculptore  of  all 
times  and  styles  may  be  generally  embraced  imder  the 
notion  o£  a  mass  hewn  out  of,  or,  at  least,  placed  in,  a 
panel  or  recess,  deepening,  it  may  be,  into  a  niche ;  the 
Bculpture  being  always  designed  with  reference  to  its  posi- 
tion in  such  recess ;  and,  therefore,  to  the  effect  of  the 
boildiug  out  of  which  the  recess  is  howu. 

But,  for  tlie  sake  of  simplifying  our  inquiry,  I  will 
first  suppose  no  surrounding  protective  ledge  to  exist, 
that  tlie  area  of  stone  we  have  to  deal  wilii  is  simply  a 
fiat  elab,  extant  from  a  flat  surface  depressed  all  round  it 

168.  A  jUit  slab,  observe.  The  flatness  of  surface  ia 
essential  to  the  problem  of  bas-relief.  The  lateral  limil 
of  the  panel  may,  or  may  not,  be  required  ;  but  the  ver 
tical  limit  of  surface  inu3t  be  expressed ;  and  the  art  oi 
bas-i'elief  is  to  give  the  effect  of  true  form  on  that  cou- 
iition.  For  observe,  if  nothing  more  were  needed  than 
to  make  fii-st  a  east  of  a  solid  form,  then  cut  it  in  halA 
and  apply  the  half  of  it  to  the  flat  anrface  ; — if,  for  in- 
stance, to  carve  a  bas-relief  of  an  apple,  all  I 
wu  to  cut  my  sculpture  of  the  whole  apple  in 


uJjV 


I  had  to^S 
in  halfjH^^H 
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pin  it  to  the  wall,  aoy  ordinary  trained  eculptor,  or  OTen 
a  mechanieal  workmaii,  could  produce  bae  relief  ;  but  tha 
bufiiuesB  is  to  carve  a  rotitul  thing  out  of  vtfiat  tiling ;  to  , 
carve  an  apple  out  of  a  biscuit  I — to  conquer,  as  a  subtla 
Florentine  has  here  conijuei-ed,*  his  marl'le,  so  as  not  oidy 
'to  get  motion  into  what  is  most  rigidly  fixed,  but  to  get 
lioiuidlessueaa  into  what  is  most  narrowly  bounded ;  and 
carve  Madonna  and  Cliild,  rolKng  clouds,  flying  angela, 
and  space  of  beaveuly  air  behind  all,  out  of  a  film  of  stone  , 
not  the  third  of  an  inch  thick  whei'C  it  is  thickest. 

169,  Carried,  however,  to  such  a  degree  of  subtlety  a 
this,  and  with  so  ambitions  and  extravagant  aim,  bas-relief 
tecomes  a  tour-de-force ;  ajid,  you  know,  I  have  just  told  ' 
you  all  tourfl-de-forcB  are  wrong.      The  true  law  of  I 
relief  is  to  begin  with  a  depth  of  incision  proportioned 
justly  to  tlie  distance  of  the  observer  and  the  character  < 
of  the   subject,   and  oat  of  that  rationally  determined  ' 
depth,  neither  increased  for  ostentation  of  effect,  nor  di- 
minished for  ostentation  of  skill,  to  do  the  utmost  that 
will  be  easily  visible  to  an  observer,  supposing  hira  to  give 
an  average  human  amount  of  attention,  but  not  to  peer 
Into,  or  critically  scrutinize  the  work. 

170.  I  cannot  arrest  jou  to  day  by  the  statement  of  any 
\ot  the  laws  of  sight  and  distance  which'  determine  the 
pnjper  depth  of  bas-relief.  Suppose  that  depth  fixed; 
then  obsen'e  what  a  pretty  problem,  or,  rather,  continually 

The  refereuoe  is  to  a  cost  from  a,  smoU  and  low  rslief  of  Florontiai 
woric  in  the  KenBingtOQ  MoBanm. 


I 
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varying  cliiBt.er  of  problems,  will  be  offered  to  us.  Tofl" 
might,  at  firat,  imagine  that,  given  what  we  may  call  oiir 
scale  of  solidity,  or  scale  of  depth,  the  diminution  from 
nature  would  be  lu  regular  proportion,  as  for  instance,  i£ 
the  real  depth  of  your  siibjeet  be,  Bupjxffie  a  foot,  and  the 
depth  of  your  bas-relief  an  inuh,  then  the  parts  of  tie 
real  subject  which  were  six  inches  round  the  side  of  it 
would  be  carved,  yon  might  imagine,  at  the  depth  of  half- 
an-inch,  and  so  the  whole  thing  mechanically  reduced  to 
scale.  But  not  a  bit  of  it.  Here  is  a  Greek  bas-relief 
of  a  chariot  with  two  horses  {upper  figure,  Plate  XXI). 
Tour  whole  subject  has  therefore  the  depth  of  two 
horses  side  by  side,  say  six  or  eight  feet.  Your  bas-rehef 
has,  on  the  scale,*  say  the  depth  of  the  tiiii-d  of  an  inch. 
Now,  if  you  gave  only  the  sixth  of  an  inch  for  the  depth 
of  the  off  horse,  and,  dividing  him  again,  only  the  twelfth 
of  an  inch  for  that  of  each  foreleg,  you  would  make 
him  look  a  mile  away  from  the  other,  and  his  own  fora- 
legs  a  mile  apart.  Actually,  tlie  Greek  has  made  the 
near  leg  of  the  of  horse  project  much  leijond  the  offltg 
of  the  nea/r  horse;  and  has  put  nearly  the  whole  depth 
and  power  of  hia  relief  into  the  breast  of  the  off  horee, 
while  for  the  whole  distance  from  the  head  of  the  nearest 
to  the  neck  of  the  other,  he  has  allowed  himself  only  a 


*  The  actual  baa-relief  is  on  a  coin,  and  the  projection  noti  above  Um 
twGntJeUi  of  an  inch,  bublmagmfludit  inphot^nLph,fot  thisLectniB, 
*o  as  to  lepreaent  a  relief  with  about  the  third  of  on  inch  tat  a 
projeutioa. 
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ahflllow  line ;  knowing  that,  if  he  deepened  that,  he  would 
,gi-\e  the  nearest  horse  the  look  of  having  a  thick  nose ; 
iwheread,  hy  keeping  that  line  down,  he  has  not  only  mtide 
the  head  itself  more  delicate,  bnt  detached  it  fi'om  tlie 
other  by  giving  no  cast  shadow,  and  left  the  fihadow 
[below  to  serve  for  thicknesB  of  breast,  cutting  it  aa  sharp 
k)wn  aa  he  possibly  can,  to  make  it  bolder. 

171.  Here  ia  a  fine  piece  of  bimneas  we  have  got  intol 
-even  supposing  that  all  this  selection  and  adaptation 

were  to  he  contrived  under  constant  laws,  and  related 
mly  to  the  expression  of  given  forms.  But  the  Greek 
Kjulptor,  all  tliis  while,  is  not  only  debating  and  deciding 
low  to  show  what  he  wants,  but,  much  more,  debating 
Snd  deciding  what,  aa  he  can't  show  everything,  he  will 
Ehoose  to  show  at  all.  Thus,  being  hinaself  interested, 
aid  supposing  that  you  will  be,  in  the  maimer  of  the 
Sriving,  he  takes  great  pains  to  carve  the  reins,  to  sliow 
■ou  where  they  are  knotted,  and  how  they  are  fastened 
tound  the  driver's  waist  (you  recollect  how  Hippolytua 
was  lost  by  doing  that),  but  he  does  not  care  tie  least  bit 
^bon,t  the  chariot,  and  having  rather  more  geometry  than 
[le  likea  in  the  cross  and  circle  of  one  wheel  of  it,  entirely 
Conite  the  other  1 

172.  I  think  yon  must  see  by  this  time  tliat  the 
wuiptor's  is  not  quite  a  trade  which  you  can  teach  like 
brickmaking ;  nor  its  pi-oduce  an  article  of  which  you 
uiu  supply  any  quantity  "  demanded "  for  the  next  rail- 

noad  waiting-room.     It  may  perhaps,  indeed,  seem  to  you 
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that,  in  the  difficultieB  thus  presented  by  it,  bas-i'elief  in 
volvea  more  direct  exertion  of  intellect  than  finislied  solid 
sculpture.  It  is  not  bo,  however.  The  questions  involved 
by  bas-relief  ai-e  of  a  more  curious  and  amusing  kind, 
requiring  great  variety  of  expedients ;  though  none  except 
6uch  as  a  true  workraanly  ioBtiuct  dehghts  in  inventing, 
and  invents  easily ;  but  design  in  solid  sculpture  involva 
conaidei-atioua  of  weight  in  mass,  of  balance,  of  pe^ 
Bpective  and  opposition,  in  projecting  forms,  and  of  re- 
straint for  thdse  whicli  must  not  project,  such  as  none  but 
the  greateBt  mastei*  have  ever  completely  solved;  and 
they,  not  always ;  the  difficulty  of  arranging  the  compo- 
sition so  as  to  be  agreeable  from  pointe  of  view  on  all 
sides  of  it,  being,  itself,  arduous  enough. 

173.  Thus  far,  I  have  been  speaking  only  of  the  lawa 
of  Bti'uctui-e  relating  to  the  projection  of  the  maea  which 
becomes  itself  the  sculpture.  Another  most  interesting 
group  of  constructive  laws  governs  its  relation  to  the  line 
that  contains  or  defines  it. 

In  your  Standard  Series  I  have  placed  a  photograph  of 
the  south  transept  of  Houen  Cathedral.  Strictly  speaking, 
all  standards  of  Gothic  are  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  hut, 
in  the  fourteenth,  certain  quahties  of  richness  are  ob- 
tained by  the  diminution  of  restraint ;  out  of  which  we 
must  iihooae  what  is  best  in  their  kinds.  The  pedestals 
of  tho  statues  which  once  occupied  the  lateral  recesses 
are,  as  yon  see,  (Mvered  with  groups  of  figures,  enclosed 
each  in  a  quatrefoil  panel ;   the  spaces  between  this  panel 
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And  the  eucloaiiig  square  being  filled  witli  Bculptui-es  of 
Aniniak. 

You  cannot  anywhere  find  a  more  lovely  piece  of  fancy, 
pr  more  illuBtrative  of  tlie  quantity  of  result  that  may  be 
'Obtained  with  low  and  simple  cluBelling.  The  figm'es  are 
ioll  perfectly  simple  in  drapery,  the  story  told  by  lines  of 

ition  only  in  the  main  gmup,  no  acceBBories  being  ad- 
;Baittfld.  There  is  no  undercutting  anywhere,  nor  exhi- 
bition of  technical  skill,  but  the  fondest  and  teuderest 
appliance  of  it ;  and  one  of  the  principal  chai-ma  of  the 
iwhole  is  the  adaptation  of  every  subject  to  ite  quaint 
limit.  The  tale  must  bo  told  within  the  four  petals  of  the 
^qnatrefoil,  and  the  wildest  and  playfullest  beasts  must 
never  cttme  out  of  their  narrow  corners.  The  attention 
witli  which  spaces  of  this  kind  are  filled  by  the  Gk>thic 
a  not  merely  a  beautiful  compliance  with  archi- 
ttectural  requirements,  but  a  definite  assertion  of  their 
;delight  in  the  restraint  of  law ;  for,  in  illmninating  books, 
1  although,  if  they  chose  it,  they  might  have  designed  floral 
:-omam«nt8,  as  we  now  usually  do,  rambling  loosely  over 
I  the  leaves,  and  although,  in  later  works,  ench  licence  ia 
often  taken  by  them,  in  all  books  of  the  fine  time  the 
■wandering  tendrils  are  enclosed  by  hmita  approximately 
rectilinear,  and  in  gracefullest  hranchiog  often  detach 
UieinBelves  from  the  right  line  only  by  curvature  of  ex- 
i.treme  severity. 

174-  Since  the  darkness  and  extent  of  shadow  by  which 
fhe  sculpture  is  relieved  necessarily  vary  with  the  depth 
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of  the  rcieee,  there  arise  a  Boriea  of  problems,  in  deciding 
which  the  whoiesonie  desire  for  emphaaia  by  means  of 
shadow  is  too  often  exaggei-ated  by  the  ambition  of  tlia 
Bciiiptor  to  ahow  his  skill  in  tuiderciittuig.  The  extreme 
of  vttlgarity  ie  usually  reached  when  the  entire  baa-relief 
is  cut  hollow  imdenicath,  as  in  mutih  Indian  and  Chinese 
work,  BO  as  to  relieve  its  forms  against  au  absolute  dark- 
ness ;  but  no  formal  law  can  ever  be  given ;  for  exactly 
the  sanie  thing  may  be  beautifully  done  for  a  wise  pnr- 
[xBo,  by  one  pereon,  which  is  liasely  done,  and  to  no 
purpose,  or  to  a  bad  one,  by  another.  Thus,  the  deBire 
for  enipliasis  itself  may  be  the  craving  of  a  deadened 
imagination,  or  the  passion  of  a  vigorous  one  ;  and  rehei 
against  shadow  may  be  sought  by  one  man  only  for 
sensation,  and  by  another  for  intelligibility.  John  o£ 
Pisa  undercuts  fiercely,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  vigour 
of  life  which  no  level  contour  conld  render ;  the  Lombard! 
of  Venice  undercut  delicately,  in  order  to  obtain  beautiful 
lines,  and  edges  of  faultless  precision ;  but  the  base  Indian 
craftsmen  undercut  only  that  people  may  wouder  how  the 
chiselling  was  done  through  the  holes,  or  that  they  maj 
see  every  monster  white  against  black, 

175.  Tet,  here  again  we  are  met  by  another  necessity 
for  discrimination.  There  may  be  a  true  delight  in  tlio 
inlaying  of  white  on  dark,  as  there  ia  a  tme  delight  in 
vigorous  rounding.  Nevertheless,  the  general  law  ia 
always,  that,  the  lighter  the  incisions,  and  the  broader  the 
surface,  the  grander,  CEeteris  paribus,  will  be  the  work 
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Of  the   Btriicbiral   terms  of  tliat  woi'k  yon  now   bimw 

enough  to  understand  that  tlie  scliooU  of  good  eeulptiu-a,  j 

considered  in  relation  to  projection,  divide  themselvra  into  1 

four  entirely  distinct  groups : —  j 
1st.  Flat  Relief,  in  which  the  snrfaee  is,  in  many  places, 
absolutely  flat ;    and    the    expression    depends 

greatly  on  Uie  lines  of  its  outer  contoui',  and  on  I 
fine  iucisioua  within  tliem. 

2nd.  Round  Kehef,  in  wliich,  as  in  the  beat  coins,  tlie  j 

sculptured  mass  pi-ojects  so  as  to  he  capable  of  J 

complete  modulation  into  form,  but  is  not  any-  j 

where  undercut.     The  formation  of  a  coin  by  I 

the  blow  of  a  die   necessitates,  of   (ioui-se,  tha  I 
severest  obedience  to  this  law. 
Srd.  Edged  Relief.     Undercutting  admitted,  so  as  to 

throw  out  the  forms  against  a  background  of  | 
shadow. 
4th.  Full  Relief.     The  statue  completely  solid  in  form, 

and  unreduced  in  retreating  depth  of  it,  yet  con-  J 

nected  locally  with  some  definite  part  of  tlie  j 

building,   so  as  to   be   still   dependent  on  the  | 

shadow  of  its  background  and  direction  of  pro-  I 

tective  line.  I 

176.  Let  me  recommend  you  at  once  io  take  wliat  paiua  4 

may  be  needful  to  enable  you  to  distinguish  tliese  foui  I 

kinds  of  sculpture,  for  the  distinctions  between  them  are  I 

not  founded  on  mere  differences  in  gradation  of  depth.  I 
'^Ehey  are  truly  four  species,  or  ordei-s,  of  aculptni-e,  lepa- 
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rated  from  each  other  by  determined  chai'actei'B.  I  have 
used,  you  may  have  noted,  hitherto  in  my  Lectures,  the 
word  "  bas-relief  "  ahnost  indiscriminately  for  all,  because 
the  degi-ee  of  lowness  or  highness  of  relief  is  wot  tlie 
question,  but  the  method  of  relief.  Observe  agaiu, 
tliercfore — 

A.  If  a  portion  of  the  surface  is  absolutely  flat,  yon 
have  the  firet  order — Flat  Ilelief. 

B.  If  every  portion  of  the  surface  is  rounded,  but 
none  undercut,  you  have  Roimd  Relief — essentially  that 
of  seals  and  coins. 

C.  If  any  part  of  the  edges  be  undercut,  but  the 
general  projection  of  solid  form  reduced,  you  have  what 
I  think  you  may  conveniently  call  Foliate  Kelief,— the 
parts  of  the  design  overlapping  each  other  in  places,  like 
edges  of  leaves. 

D.  If  the  undercutting  is  bold  and  deep,  and  the  pro- 
jection of  solid  form  unreduced,  you  have  full  relief. 

Learn  these  four  names  at  once  by  heart : — 

Flat  Eelief. 

Hound  Kelief. 

Foliate  Eelief. 

Full  Eelief. 
And  whenever  you  look  at  any  piece  of  sculpture,  deter- 
mine fii-st  to  which  of  these  classes  it  belongs ;  and  then 
consider  how  the  sculptor  has  treated  it  with  reference 
to  the  necessary  structure — that  reference,  remember, 
beino-  partly  to  the  mechanical  conditions  of  the  mate- 
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rial,  partly  to  tlie  means  of  light  and  sliade  at  his  com- 
inand. 

177.  To  take  a  single  inataiice.  You  know,  fcr  tbes 
many  yeare,  I  have  been  telling  our  arohitccta  with  all  the 
forue  of  voice  I  had  in  me,  that  they  could  design  uotliing 
nntil  they  could   carve   natural   forms    rightly.      Many 


\  imagioed  that  work  was  easy ;  hut  judge  for  yoiu'selvGa 
'  whether  it  he  or  not.     In  Plate  XIL,  1  have  drawn,  w 
I  approximate  accuracy,  a  cluster   of  Phillyrea  leaves  aa  j 
I-  they  grow.     Now,  if  we  wanted  to  cut  them  in  bas-relief,  J 
I  the  first  thing  we  should  have  to  consider  would  be  the  I 
L  |x»ition  of  their  outline  on  the  marble ; — hero  it  is,  aa  fai  | 
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down  as  the  spring  of  the  leaves.  But  do  yon  snppose  thai 
is  what  an  ordinary  sculptor  could  either  lay  for  his  fii*8t 
sketch,  or  contemplate  as  a  limit  to  be  worked  down  to  J 
Then  consider  how  the  interlacing  and  springing  of  the 
loaves  can  be  expressed  within  this  outline.  It  must  be 
done  by  leaving  such  projection  in  the  marble  as  will  take 
the  light  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  drawing  does ; — 
and  a  Florentine  workman  could  do  it,  for  close  sight, 
without  driWng  one  incision  deeper,  or  raising  a  single 
surface  higher,  tlian  the  eighth  of  an  inch.  Indeed,  no 
sculptor  of  the  finest  time  would  design  such  a  complex 
cluster  of  leaves  as  this,  except  for  bronze  or  iron  work ; 
they  would  take  simpler  contours  for  marble ;  but  the 
laws  of  treatment  would,  under  these  conditions,  remain 
just  as  strict:  and  you  may,  perhaps,  believe  me  now 
when  I  tell  you  that,  in  any  piece  of  fine  structural  sculp- 
ture by  the  great  masters,  there  is  more  subtlety  and 
noble  obedience  to  lovely  laws  than  could  be  explained 
to  you  if  I  took  twenty  lectures  to  do  it  in,  instead  of 
one. 

178.  There  remains  yet  a  point  of  mechanical  treat- 
ment, on  which  I  have  not  yet  touched  at  all ;  nor  that 
the  least  important, — ^namely,  the  actual  method  and  style 
of  handling.  A  great  sculptor  uses  his  tools  exactly  as  a 
painter  his  pencil,  and  you  may  recognize  the  decision  of 
his  thought,  and  glow  of  his  temper,  no  less  in  the  work 
manship  than  the  design.  The  modem  system  of  mcnlel 
ing  the  work  in  clay,  getting  it  into  form  by  machinery. 
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Rnd  by  the  haiida  of  subordinates,  and  tnucliiiig  it  at  last, 
if  indeed  the  (bo  called)  sculptor  touch  it  at  all,  only  to  I 
correct  their  inefficiencies,  renders  the  production  of  good   ' 
work  in  marble  a  physical  impossibility.     The  first  resnlt 
of  it  is  that  the  sculptor  thinks  iu  clay  instead  of  mai'blc, 
aiid  loses  his  instinctive  sense  of  the  proper  treatment  o£  a   ' 
lirittle  substance.     The  second  is  that  neither  he  nor  t!ia 
jjnblic  recognize  the  touch  of  the  cliisel  aa  expressive  of 
j^i-Bonal  feeling  or  power,  and  that  nothing  is  looked  for 
except  mechanical  polish. 

179.  The  perfectly  eliaple  piece  of  Greek  relief  repre-   j 
resented  in  Plate  Xm.,  will  enable  you  to  understand  at   i 
once, — examination  of  the  original,  at  jonr  leisiu-e,  will    i 
prevent  you,  I  trust,  from  ever  forgetting—  vhat  is  meant 
by  Hie  virtne  of  handling  in  sculpture. 

Tlie  projection  of  the  heads  of  the  four  horses,  one  bo-   , 
hind   the  other,  is  certainly  not  mora,  altogether,  than 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  flat  ground,  and  the   I 
one  in  front  does  not  in  reality  project  more  than  the  one   I 
behind  it,  yet,  by  mere  drawing,*  you  eee  the  sculptor  haa    . 
got  them  to  appear  to  recede  in  due  order,  and  by  the  soft   ' 
rounding  of  the  fleah  surfaces,  and  modulation   of  the 
veins,  he   has  taken   away  aU  look  of  flatness  from  the   I 
necks.     lie  has  drawn  the  eyes  and  nostrils  witli  dark  in- 
cision, cai-eful  as  the  finest  touches  of  a  painter's  pencil; 
•  This  plate  haa  been  oxactited  from  a  drawing  by  Mr,   Barges*,  in 
vUch  he  boa  fotlowed  the  mirves  of  incieion  with  exquiaite  care,  loid 
preserred  the  effect  of  the  surface  of  the  stoae,  where  a  phot<igrSiph     ' 
wonld  hiLTO  lost  it  by  exaggerating  occidentat  Btaini.  I 
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nnd  then,  st  htat,  ^hen  he  comes  to  the  manes,  be  has  lot 
flj  hand  and  chisol  with  their  full  force,  and  wheie  a  base 
workman,  (above  all,  if  he  had  modelled  the  thing  in  clay 
firat,)  would  have  lost  himself  in  laboi'ions  imitation  of 
hair,  the  Greek  has  Etruek  the  treBsea  oat  with  angular  in- 
dsione,  deep  driven,  every  one  in  appointed  place  and 
deliberate  curve,  yet  flowing  so  free  mider  his  noble  hand 
that  yon  eamiot  alter,  without  harm,  the  bending  o£  any 
eingle  ridge,  nor  contract,  nor  estend,  a  point  of  them. 
And  if  yon  will  look  back  to  Plate  IX.  you  will  see  tie 
difEeronc^  between  this  sharp  incision,  used  to  express 
horse-hair,  and  the  soft  incision  with  inter\'ening  ronnded 
ridge,  used  to  exprraa  the  hair  of  Apollo  Chryeocomes ; 
and,  beneath,  the  obliquely  ridged  incision  used  to  express 
the  plumes  of  his  swan;  in  both  these  cases  the  handUn" 
beiny  much  more  slow,  because  the  engraving  is  in  metal; 
but  the  structural  importance  of  incision,  as  the  means  of 
effect,  never  lost  siglit  of.  Piually,  here  are  two  actual 
examples  of  the  work  in  marble  of  the  two  great  schools 
uf  the  world ;  one,  a  little  Fortune,  standing  tiptoti  on  die 
globe  of  the  Earth,  its  surface  traced  with  lines  in  hexa- 
gons ;  not  chaotic  imder  Fortune's  feet ;  Greek,  thip,  aiid 
bya  trained  workman ; — dug  up  in  the  temple  of  Nepinne 
at  Corfu ; — and  here,  a  Florentine  portraitmarble,  found 
in  the  recent  alterations,  face  downwards,  under  tlie  pave- 
ment of  St'  Maria  Novella  ;*  both  of  tliera  firat-i*ate  of 


two  macbleH  will  always,  henceforward,  be 
n'ference  in  my  looni  at  CorpuB  CliTisti  College. 
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their  kind ;  and  both  of  them,  while  exqiiiBitely  finiBhed 
at  the  telling  points,  showing,  on  all  their  itnregarded  Biir- 
faces,  the  rough  furrow  of  the  fast-driven  chisel,  as  dia- 
Idnctly  as  the  edge  of  a  common  paving-Btoue. 

180.  Let  me  euggest  to  you,  in  conclusion,  one  most  in- 
teresting point  of  mental  expression  iu  these  necessary  aa- 

of  finely  executed  acnlptiii'e.  I  have  already  again  , 
and  again  preBsed  on  your  attention  the  beginning  of  the  1 
arts  of  men  in  the  make  and  use  of  the  ploughaharo. 
more  carefully — you  might  indeed  do  well  to  learn 
at  once  by  heart, — the  tweuty-seyen  lines  of  the  Fourth 
Pythian,  which  describe  the  ploughing  of  Jason,  There 
is  nothing  grander  extant  in  humau  fancy,  nor  set  down 
in  human  words :  but  this  great  mythical  expression  of 
the  conquest  of  the  earth-clay,  and  brute-foree,  by  vital 
hninan  energy,  will  become  yet  more  interesting  to  you 
when  you  reflect  what  enchantment  has  been  cut,  on 
whiter  clay,  by  the  tracing  of  finer  furrows ; — what  the 
delicate  and  consummate  arts  of  man  have  done  by  tlie 
ploughmg  of  marble,  and  granite,  and  iron.  Ton  will 
learn  daily  more  and  more,  as  yon  advance  in  actnal  prao 
'tice,  how  thto  primary  manual  art  of  engraving,  in  tha 
flteadinesB,  cleai-ncss,  and  irrevocableness  of  it,  is  the  best 
ait-discjpline  that  can  bo  given  either  to  mind  or  hand;* 


That  it  was  also,  in  some 
!■  proved  b;  Lucjou'h  accou. 

i'f,  EteraUy  '"m-cutter" 
1  earthenware  talilet  to  i 


cases,  the  earliest  that  the  Gxeeks  KavB, 
it  of  his  flrat  lesBoa  at  his  uncle's;  the 
—being  the  first  tool  put  into  his  hand, 
ich  the  boy  prossing 


piesently  breaks  ; — gets  beaten-^oes  home  crying,  and  become*, 
liu  dream  above  quoted,  a  phUoaophet  iiiBt«ad  of  a  suulptcr. 


hard,     ^H 
.  aftei     ^H 
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yoii  will  recugiiize  one  law  of  right,  jtroiiouncing  i 
tlie  well-resolved  work  of  eveiy  age;  jon  will  sec  tlie 
finnlj  traced  and  irrevocable  incision  detemuDing  not 
only  the  foiias.  but,  in  great  part,  the  moral  temper,  of  ail 
vitally  progresBive  art ;  you  will  trace  the  same  princi]jl6 
and  power  in  the  furrows  which  the  oblique  sun  showB  on 
the  granite  of  his  own  Egyptian  city, — ^in  the  white 
Bci-atoh  of  the  stylus  through  the  colour  on  a  Greek  vase — 
in  the  first  dehneation,  on  the  wet  wall,  of  the  gi-oups  of 
an  Italian  fresco ;  in  tlie  unerring  and  unalterable  touch 
of  the  great  engTa\'er  of  Nuremberg, — and  in  the  deep 
driven  and  deep  bitten  ravines  of  metal  by  which  Turner 
closed,  in  emboseed  limits,  tJie  Bhadows  of  the  Liber 
Studiorum. 

I^ani,  therefore,  in  its  full  extent,  tlie  force  of  the 
great  Greek  word,  x'^P^"^  i — ^''^^i  ^™  ^^^  paj-don — ^if 
you  think  pardon  needed,  that  I  ask  you  also  to  leam  the 
full  meaning  of  the  English  word  derived  from  it.  Here, 
at  the  Ford  of  the  Oxen  of  Jason,  are  other  f  iiri'ows  to  he 
di-iven  than  these  in  the  mai-ble  of  Peutelicus.  The 
fi'uitf ullest,  or  the  fatallest  of  all  ploughing  is  that  by  the 
thoughts  of  your  youth,  on  the  white  field  of  its  Imagine 
tiou.  For  by  these,  either  down  to  the  disturbed  epirit, 
"  /teKOTTTdi  Koi  ■)^apda<TiTai  ire'Sov ;  "  or  around  the  quiet 
spirit,  and  on  all  the  laws  of  conduct  that  hold  it,  as  a 
fair  vase  its  fraiddncense,  are  ordained  the  pure  (^ilonri^ 
and  engraved  the  just  Characters,  of  .^!k)iiian  life. 
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181.  It  can  scarcely  be  needful  for  me  to  tell  even  tha 
younger  members    of    my    present    audience,   tliat    the 

conditioDB  r-ectssary  for  tlie  pi-oduction  of  a  perfect 
Bchool  of  sculpture  have  only  twice  been  met  in  the 
history  of  tlie  world,  and  then  for  a  short  time ;  nor  for 
short  time  only,  but  also  in  narrow  districts,  namely,  in 
the  valleys  and  Islands  of  Ionian  Greece,  and  in  the  strip 
of  land  deposited  by  the  Arno,  between  the  Apennine 
8  and  the  sea. 

All  other  schools,  except  these  two,  led  severally  by 

Athens  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  and  by  Florence 

I  tlie  fifteenth  of  our  own  era,  are  imperfect ;  and  the 

■test  of  them  are  deriva*dve :  these  two  are  consummate  in 

Pthemselves,  and  the  origin  of  what  is  best  in  others. 

182.  And    observe,    these    Athenian    and    Florentine 

I  schools  are  both  of  equal  rank,  as  essentially  original  and 

r  independent.     The  Florentine,  being   subsequent  to  the 

Greek,  borrowed  much  from  it ;  but  it  would  have  existed 

ioBt  as  strongly — and,  perhaps,  in  some  respecta,  more 
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obly — liad  it  been  the  first,  instead  of  the  latter  of  I 
Iwii.  The  task  set  to  each  of  these  mightieet  of  t 
imtioits  waa,  iudeed,  practically  the  same,  and  as  lianl  to 
tlie  one  afl  to  the  oilier.  The  Greeks  found  Phuuiiician 
UTid  I-^tntscaii  art  moiiEtrous,  and  had  to  make  thein  human. 
Tlie  Italians  foiuid  Byaantiiie  aiid  Norman  art  monstrous, 
aiid  had  to  make  them  Tinman.  The  original  power  in 
the  one  caae  is  easily  traced ;  in  the  other  it  has  pai-tly  to 
ho  niimaaked,  because  the  change  at  Florence  was,  in 
many  points,  suggested  and  atimidatod  by  the  formei 
Bchoul.  But  we  mistake  in  supposing  ihat  Athens  tanghl 
Florence  the  laws  of  design  j  she  taught  her,  in  reality, 
only  the  duty  of  truth. 

183.  You  remember  that  I  told  yon  the  highest  art 
could  do  no  more  than  rightly  represent  tlie  human  form 
This  is  the  simple  teat,  then,  of  a  perfect  school, — that  it 
bAB  represented  tlie  human  form,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  of  its  being  better  done.  And  that,  I  repeat, 
has  been  accompliBhed  twice  only:  once  in  Athens,  onc8 
in  Florence,  And  so  narrow  is  the  escellence  even  of 
these  two  exclusive  schools,  that  it  cannot  be  said  of  either 
of  them  that  they  repi'esented  the  entire  hmnan  fonn. 
The  Greeks  perfectly  drew,  and  perfectly  moulded  t!io 
body  and  limbs ;  but  there  is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no 
instance  of  their  representing  the  face  as  well  as  any 
great  Italian.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Italian  painted  and 
carved  the  face  insuperably;  but  I  believe  there  is  no 
instancfl  of  his  having  perfectly  represented  tJie  bodf, 
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which,  by  uommand  of  his  religion,  it  became  hia  prido  to 
despise,  and  hia  safety  U>  mortify. 

18i.  Tfie  genernJ  couree  of  your  study  here  renders  it 
desirable  that  you  should  be  accurately  acquainted  wiLli 
tlie  leading  princiiiles  of  Gi-eek  sculpture;  but  I  caimot 
lay  these  before  you  without  giving  undue  promiuence  to 
some  of  the  speuial  inerita  of  that  school,  unless  I  pi-e- 
viously  indicate  the  relation  it  holds  to  the  more  advanced, 
though  less  disciplined,  excellence  of  Olu'istian  art. 

In  this  and  the  last  lectiire  of  the  present  course,*  I 
Bhall  endeavour,  therefoiti,  to  mass  for  you,  in  such  rude 
and  diagram-like  outline  as  may  be  possible  or  intelligible, 
main  characteristics  of  the  two  schools,  completing 
.and  correcting  the  details  of  companEon  aftenvards  ;  and 
lot  answering,  observe,  at  present,  for  any  generalization 

give  you,  except  as  a  ground  for  subsequent  closer  and 
more  qualified' statements. 

And  in  carrying  out  this  parallel,  I  shaJl  speak  indiEEer- 
ently  of  works  of  sculpture,  and  of  the  modes  of  painting 
which  propose  to  themselves  the  same  objects  as  sculpture, 
■And  this  indeed  Florentine,  as  opposed  to  Venetian, 
,i|>ainting,  and  that  of  Athens  in  the  fifth  century,  nearly 
,lBlwayB  did. 

Tha  dosing'  Leoture,  on  the  relipona  temper  of  the  FloTentina, 
tiioiigh  aeoesBar;  for  tbe  oomplete  explanation  of  the  Bnbjeet  to  m; 
),  at  the  time,  introduced  new  points  of  ii]qaii7  which  I  do  not 
UQ  (o  lay  before  the  general  reader  until  they  oan  be  examined  in 
n  sei^nence.  Tbu  prcaeut  Toiume,  therefore,  doses  with  the  Sixth 
jEiectore,  and  that  on  Chrietian  art  will  be  given  as  the  first  of  tbe  pub- 
liehed  conrse  on  Florentine  Sculptuiro. 


I 
I 
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185.  I  begin,  therefore,  by  comparing  two  degignsil 
'.he  simplest  kind — engravings,  or,  at  least,  linear  di^wiiiga 
botlj ;  one  on  clay,  one  on  uopper,  made  in  the  central 
perifKls  of  eftoii  style,  and  representing  tlie  same  goddess 
— Aphrodite.  They  are  now  set  beside  each  other  in 
your  Bndimentary  Series.  The  first  is  from  a  patera 
lately  fonnd  at  CaniirnB,  antlioiitatively  aseigned  by  Mr. 
Newton,  in  his  recent  catalogue,  to  the  beat  period  of 
Greek  art.  The  second  is  from  one  of  the  series  of 
engravings  execnted,  probably,  by  Baccio  Baldini,  in  1485, 
ont  of  which  I  chose  your  first  practical  exercise— the 
Sceptre  of  Apollo.  I  cannot,  however,  make  tlie  compar- 
ison accurate  in  all  respects,  for  I  am  obliged  to  eet  the 
restricted  type  of  the  Aphrodite  Urania  of  the  Greeks 
beside  the  nniversal  Deity  conceived  by  the  Italian  as 
gcjveming  the  air,  earth,  and  sea ;  nevertheless  the  restric- 
tion in  the  mind  of  the  Greek,  and  expatiation  in  that  of 
the  Florentine,  are  both  characteristic.  The  Greek 
Veuns  Urania  is  flying  in  heaven,  her  power  over  the 
waters  symbolized  by  her  being  borne  by  a  swan,  and  her 
power  over  the  eartli  by  a  single  flower  in  her  right  hand ; 
but  the  Italian  Aphrodite  is  rising  out  of  the  actual  sea, 
and  only  half  risen:  her  limbs  ai'e  still  in  the  sea,  her 
merely  animal  strength  filling  the  waters  with  their  life; 
but  her  body  to  the  loins  is  in  the  sunshine,  her  face 
raised  to  the  sky ;  her  hand  is  about  to  lay  a  garland  of 
flowers  on  the  eajth. 

186.  The  Venus  Urania  of  the  Gree'iS,  in  hci  relation  tn 
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power  only  over  lawful  and  domeBtic  love ;  tLei-e- 
lore,  she  is  fidly  dreBBed,  and  not  only  quite  drcseed,  but 
most  daintily  and  trimly ;  lier  feet  delicately  aandalled,  her 
gown  spotted  with  little  stars,  her  hair  brushed  exquisitely 
flinonth  at  the  top  of  her  Iicad,  trickling  in  niiuute  wavea 
down  her  forehead;  and  though,  because  there's  such  a  ' 
[iiantity  of  it,  she  can't  possibly  help  having  a  chignon, 
fook  how  tightly  she  has  fastened  it  in  with  her  broad 
fillet.  Of  course  she  ia  manied,  so  she  must  wear  a  cap 
with  pretty  minute  pendant  jewels  at  the  border;  and  a 
Tery  small  necklace,  all  that  her  liusband  can  properly 
fffford,  jnat  enough  to  go  closely  round  the  neck,  and  no 
On  the  contrary,  the  Aphrodite  of  the  Italian, 
being  universal  love,  is  pure-naked ;  and  her  long  hair  ia 
thrown  wild  to  the  wind  and  sea. 

These  primal  difforenees  in  the  symbolism,  observe,  are 
only  because  the  artists  are  thiiddng  of  separate  powers : 
tbey  do  not  necessarily  involve  any  national  distinction  in 
But  the  differences  I  have  nest  to  indicate  are 
itial,  and  characterize  the  two  opposed  national  modes 
of  mind. 

187.  First,  and  chiefly.  The  Greek  Aphrodite  is  a 
Tery  pretty  person,  and  the  Italian  a  decidedly  plain  ona 
That  is  because  a  Greek  thought  no  one  could  possibly 
love  any  but  pretty  people ;  but  an  Italian  thought  tliat 
love  could  give  dignity  to  the  meanest  form  that  it  in- 
habited, and  light  to  the  poorest  that  it  looked  upon.  So 
hia  Aphrodite  will  not  condescend  to  be  pretty. 
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188.  Secondly.  In  the  Greek  Venus  the  lireaatt^ 
broad  and  full,  though  perfectly  severe  in  tJieir  ahnoBt 
conit^al  pi-ofile ; — (yon  are  allowed  on  purpose  to  Bee  tlie 
outline  of  the  right  breast,  under  the  cliiton ;) — also  tlie 
right  ann  is  left  bare,  and  you  can  jiist  see  the  contoiu-  of 
the  front  of  the  right  liiub  and  knee ;  both  aitn  and  hinli 
pure  and  firm,  but  lovely.  The  plant  she  holds  in  her 
baud  18  a  hrancliing  and  flowering  one,  ths  seed  vessel 
prominent.  Theae  signs  all  mean  that  her  essential 
function  is  child-bearing. 

On  the  contrary,  in  the  Italian  Venua  the  breasts  are  bo 
Bmall  as  to  be  scarcely  traceable;  the  body  strong,  and 
almost  masculine  In  its  angles ;  the  arms  meagre  and  un- 
attractive, and  she  lays  a  decorative  garland  of  flowers  on 
llio  earth.  These  signs  mean  that  the  Italian  tliought  of 
love  as  tlie  strength  of  an  eternal  spirit,  for  ever  helpful; 
and  for  ever  crowned  with  flowers,  that  neither  know  seed- 
time nor  harvest,  and  bloom  whore  tliere  ia  neither  deatb, 
nor  bii-th. 

1S9.  Thirdly.  The  Greek  Aphrodite  is  entirely  cahn, 
and  looks  straight  fonvard.  Not  one  feature  of  her  fooe 
ia  disturbed,  or  seetns  ever  to  have  been  Bnbjeot  to 
emotion.  Tlie  Italian  Aphrodite  looks  up,  her  face  all 
quivering  and  burning  with  passion  and  wasting  anxiety. 
The  Greek  one  is  quiet,  self-posseesiid,  and  self-satififlccl ; 
the  Italian  incapable  of  ret  t ;  she  has  had  no  thought  nor 
eai-e  for  herself ;  her  hair  has  been  bound  by  a  fillet  like 
the  Greeks;  but  it  is  now  all  fallen  loose,  and  dotted 
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with  the  BCE.,  or  clinging  to  ber  body ;  only  the  fi-ont  tress 
of  it  is  caught  Ly  the  breeze  from  her  raised  forehead,  and 
lifted,  ill  ttte  place  where  the  tongues  of  fli'e  rest  on  tlie 
browa,  in  the  early  ChriBtian  pictures  of  Pentecost,  and 
the  waving  fires  abide  upon  the  heads  of  Angelieo's 
leei'aphiin. 

190.  There  are  almost  endlesa  points  of  interest,  great 
And  small,  to  be  noted  in  these  difEej-ences  of  treatment 
This  binding  of  the  hair  by  the  single  fillet  mai-ks  the 
Btraiglit  course  of  one  great  system  of  art  method,  from 
that  Greek  head  which  I  showed  you  on  the  archaic  coin  of 
the  seventh  century  before  Christ,  to  this  of  the  fifteenth 
,  of  our  own  era — nay,  when  you  look  close,  you  will  see 
the  entire  action  of  the  head  depends  on  one  lock  of  hair 
falling  back  from  the  ear,  which  it  does  in  compliance 
with  the  old  Greek  observance  of  its  being  bent  there  by 
the  pressure  of  the  helmet.  That  rippling  of  it  down  her 
ehoulders  comes  from  the  Atheua  of  Corinth ;  the  raising  . 
of  it  on  her  forehead,  fnjm  the  knot  of  the  hair  of  Diana, 
chajiged  into  the  vestal  fire  of  the  angels.  But  chiefly, 
the  calmness  of  the  features  in  the  one  face,  and  their 
anxiefj  in  the  other,  indicate  first,  indeed,  the  charac- 
Seristie  difference  in  every  conception  of  the  aehoola,  the 
Greek  never  repi-esenting  expression,  tlie  Italian  primarily 
■Becking  it;  but  far  more,  mark  for  us  here  the  utter 
jchange  in  tlie  conception  of  love ;  from  the  tranquil 
Ipiide  and  queen  of  a  happy  terrestrial  domestic  life,  ac- 
lepting  its  immediate  pleasures  and  natural  duties,  to  the 
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agonizing  hope  of  an  infinite  good,  and  the  ever  mingled 
jojr  and  terror  of  a  love  diWne  io  jealousy,  crying,  "  Set 
me  as  a  seal  upon  thiue  heart,  as  a  seal  upon  thine  ai'in; 
for  love  ia -strong  as  death,  jealousy  is  cruel  as  the  grave." 

Tlia  vast  isBuea  dependent  on  this  change  in  the  conccii- 
tion  of  the  ruling  passion  of  the  human  soul,  I  will  en- 
deavour to  show  you,  ou  a  future  occasion:  in  my  preeeut 
lecture,  I  shall  limit  myself  to  the  definition  of  the  temper 
of  Greek  sculpture,  and  of  its  distinctions  from  Floren- 
tine ill  the  treatment  of  any  subject  whatever,  be  it  love 
nr  hatred,  hope  or  despair. 

These  great  differences  are  mainly  the  following. 

191,  1,  A  Greek  never  expresses  momentary  passion; 
a  Florentine  looks  to  momentary  passion  aa  the  ultimate 
object  of  his  skill. 

When  yon  are  next  in  London,  look  carefnlly  in  the 
British  MuBenm  at  the  casts  from  the  statues  in  the  pedi- 
ment of  the  Temple  of  Minerva  at  ^lEgina.  Tou  have 
tliere  Greek  work  of  definite  da(e ; — about  600  b.o.,  cer- 
tainly before  580 — of  the  purest  kind ;  and  you  have  the 
representation  of  a  noble  ideal  subject,  the  combats  of 
Uie  jEacidK  at  Troy,  with  Athena  herself  looking  nu. 
But  there  is  no  attempt  whatever  to  represent  expreasiim 
ii\  the  featnrea,  none  to  give  comple-xity  of  action  cr  ge«i- 
tnre ;  there  ia  no  struggling,  no  anxiety,  no  vjsible  tem- 
porary exertion  of  muscles.  There  are  fallen  figures,  one 
pulling  a  lance  out  of  his  wound,  and  others  in  attitndea 
of  attack  and   defence ;  several   kneolijig  to  draw  theii 
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Dowa.     But  all  inflict  and  auEEer,  conquei  or  esjiii-e,  with 
the  same  Bmilo. 

192.  Plate  XIV.  giv^  you  examples,  from  more   ail- 
vaneed  art,  of  true   Greek  representation;  the  euLjceta   , 
being  the  two  contests  of  leading  import  to  the  Greek  , 
heait — that  of  Apollo  with  the  Python,  aad  of  Herculea 
with  the  Nemean  Lion.     Tou  see  that  in  neither  case  ia 
there  the  shghteat  effort  to  repreaeut  the  \v<Taa,  or  agony 
of  contest.     No  good  Greek  artist  would  have  you  behold 
the  suffering,  either  of  gods,  heroes,  or  men ;  nor  allow  J 
yon  to  he  apprehensive  of  the  issue  of  their  contest  with 
evil  beasts,  or  evil  spirits.     All  sueh  lower  souj-cea  of  ex- 
citement are  to  he  closed  to  you  ;  yoiu-  interest  is  to  be  in 
the  thoughts  iuvolved  by  the  fact  of  the  war ;  and  in  tha 
heauty  or  rightness  of  form,  whetlier  active  or  inactive.  I 
I  have  to  work  out  this  subject  with  you  afterwards,  and  J 
to  compare  with  the  pure  Greek  method  of  thought,  that  J 
of  modern  dramatic  passion,  engrafted  on  it,  as  typically  J 
in  Turner's  coutest  of  Apollo   and  the  Pythcni;   m  the  I 
meantime,  be  content  with  the  statement  of  thin  first  great  1 
principle — that  a  Greek,  as  aucU,  never  expi'esses  momen-  I 
Jaiy  paEfiion,  , 

193.  Secondly.     The  Greek,  as  Bach,  never  expressea 
personal  character,  while  a  yioi-entuie  holds  it  to  be  the  i 
nltimate  condition  of  beauty.     Tou  are  startled,  I  sup-  i 
pose,  at  my  saying  this,  havhig  had  it  often  pointed  out  to  ' 
yon,  as  a  transcendent  piece  of  subtlety  in  Greek  art,  that 
yo'i  could  distinguish  Ilerculea  from  Apollo  by  hia  being 
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STtmt,  fiuJ  Diana  from  Jnno  by  her  being  slencler.  Tlmt 
18  very  true ;  but  tliose  are  geueral  diBtiiictioua  of  daaa, 
not  special  diBtinctions  of  pereonal  ehai-acter.  Even  ad 
peneral,  they  are  bodily,  not  mental.  They  ai-e  the  difl- 
tiiiutions,  in  Heshly  aspect,  between  an  athlete  atid  a 
mneiciaD, — between  a  matron  and  a  huntrraa ;  but  in  no 
wisp  distingiiisb  tJie  Bimple-hearted  hero  from  the  subtle 
Master  of  the  Musos,  nor  the  wilful  and  fitfiil  girl-goddess 
from  the  cruel  and  resolute  matron-goddess.  But  judge 
for  yourselves ; — In  the  siiceeesive  plates,  SV, — SVUI., 
I  show  you,*  typically  represented  as  the  protecti'esses  of 
nations,  the  Argive,  Cretan,  and  Lacinian  Ilera,  the  Mea- 
seuian  Demeter,  the  Athena  of  Corinth,  the  Ai-teinis  of 
Syracuse ;  the  fountain  Arethusa  of  Syracuse,  and  the 
Sirem  Ligeia  of  Torina.  Kt>w,  of  these  heads,  it  ie  trna 
that  some  ai-e  more  delicate  in  feature  than  the  rest,  and 
some  softer  in  expression:  in  other  respects,  can  you  trace 
any  distinction  between  the  GoddeKcs  of  Eai-th  and 
Heaven,  or  between  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom  and 
Water  Nymph  of  Syracuse  ?  So  little  can  yon  do  so, 
it  would  have  remained  a  disputed  question — ^had  not 
name  luckily  been  inscribed  on  some  Syracusan  ooi 
whether  the  head  upon  them  was  meant  for  Arethu 
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'  These  plates  of  coina  ace  given  for  future  leferenCB  an<l  examina- 
tion, not  merely  for  the  use  mide  of  them  in  this  place.  The  Lncininn 
IleiB,  if  a  com  could  be  found  umvom  in  HUifaoe,  would  be  verj  noble  j 
her  hair  is  thrown  free  bocauae  she  is  the  goddew  of  the  c 
■torntB,  though  in  her  temple,  there,  the  wind  revel  moyed  tb 
on  its  altnr.     (Livy,  sii?.  3.) 
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all ;  and,  continually,  it  becomes  a  queBtion  respecting 
finiehed  statueB,  if  without  attributes,  "  Ib  this  Bacchus  oi  I 
Apollo — ^Zeua  or  Poseidon T'     Thei-e  is  a  fact  for  you;   ' 
noteworthy,  I  think!     There  is  no  pei'sonal  character  in   ' 
tme  Greek  art : — abstract  ideas  of  youth  and  age,  strength   , 
and  swiftness,  virtue  and  vice, —yes;  bat  thei-e  is  no  iu- 
dividnality ;  and  the  negative  holds  down  to  the  revived 
conventionalism  of  the  Greek  school  by  Leonardo,  when 
he  tells  you  how  you  are  to  paint  yoiuig  women,  and  iiow   ■ 
old  ones ;  though  a  Greek  would  hardly  have  been  bo  dia-   . 
courteous  to  age  as  the  Italian  is  in  his  canon  of  it, — 
''  old  women   should   be  represented   as  passionate   and  " 
hasty,  after  the  manner  of  Infernal  Furies." 

194.  "  But  at  least,  if  the  Greeks  do  not  give  character,  , 
they  give  ideal  beauty!"  So  it  is  said,  without  contradic- 
tion. But  will  yon  look  again  at  the  series  of  coins  of 
the  best  time  of  Greek  art,  which  I  have  just  set  before 
you?  Are  any  of  these  goddesses  or  nympha  very  beau- 
tiful? Certainly  the  Jimos  are  not.  Certainly  the 
Demeters  are  not.  The  Siren,  and  Aretbusa,  have  well- 
formed  and  regular  features ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  if 
you  look  at-them  without  prejudice,  you  will  think  neither 
reach  even  the  average  standard  of  pretty  Engb'sh  girls. 
The  Venus  TJrania  suggests  at  first,  the  idea  of  a  very 
oharming  person,  but  you  will  find  there  is  no  rea>  depth 
nor  sweetness  in  the  contours,  looked  at  closely.  And 
remember,  these  are  chosen  examples ;  the  best  I  can  find 
of  art  current  in  Greece  at  the  great  time ;  and  if  even  I 
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were  to  take  the  celebrated  etatuee,  of  which  only  two  oi 
three  are  extant,  not  one  of  them  excels  the  Venus  of 
MeloB ;  and  she,  as  I  have  already  asserted,  in  The  Queen 
<>/'  the  AiT,  liaa  nothiug  notable  in  feature  except  dignity 
atid  simplicity.  Of  Atliena  I  do  not  know  one  authentic 
type  of  great  beauty ;  but  the  intense  ugliness  which  the 
Gi-eeka  could  tolerate  in  their  symbolism  of  her  will  ba 
convincingly  proved  to  yon  by  the  coin  represented  in 
Plate  VI.  Ton  need  only  look  at  two  or  three  vases  of 
the  beat  time,  to  assure  yourselves  that  beauty  of  feature 
was,  in  popular  art,  not  only  unattained,  but  unatteinpted ; 
and  filially, — and  this  you  may  accept  as  a  conclueiva 
proof  of  tlio  Greek  iiiaensitiveuesa  to  the  most  subtle 
beauty — there  is  little  evidence  even  in  their  literature, 
and  none  in  their  art,  of  their  having  ever  pereeived  any 
beauty  in  infancy,  or  early  cbildliood. 

195.  The  Greeks,  then,  do  not  give  passion,  do  not  give 
character,  do  not  give  refined  or  nai've  beauty.  But  you 
may  think  that  the  absence  of  these  is  intended  to  give 
dignity  to  the  gods  and  nymphs ;  and  that  their  calm 
faces  would  be  fonnd,  if  you  long  observed  them,  instinct 
with  some  expression  of  divine  mystery  or  power. 

I  will  convince  you  of  the  narrow  range  of  Greek 
thought  in  these  respects,  by  showing  yon,  fi-om  the  two 
Bides  of  one  and  the  same  cfiiu,  images  of  the  most  my* 
terioiis  of  their  Deities,  and  the  most  powerful, — Demeter 
and  Zeus. 

Kemeraber,  that  just  as  the  west  coasts  of  Ireland  f 
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England  eatcli  firat  on  tlieir  Mile  the  rain  of  the  Atlantic, 
■o  the  western  Peloponnese  arreats,  in  the  cloiide  of  tha 
iirst  mountain  ranges  of  Arcadia,  the  moistnre  of  iJie 
Mediterranean ;  and  over  all  the  plains  of  Elia,  PjIob,  and 
Aleeeenc,  the  strength  and  sustenance  of  men  was  naturally 
felt  to  be  granted  by  Zeus ;  as,  on  the  eaat  cbast  of 
Greece,  the  greater  clearneea  of  the  air  by  the  power  of 
Athena.  If  you  will  recollect  the  prayer  of  Hhea,  in  the 
le  line  of  CallimachuB — "  rdta  <f>iXr},  tsks  koj  av-  Teal 
iSfiiK  iXa^pai,"  (compare  Pausanias  iv.  33,  at  the 
beginning,} — it  will  mark  for  yon  the  etinuection,  in  the 
Greek  mind,  of  the  birth  of  the  monntaiu  springs  of 
Arcadia  with  the  birth  of  Zeua.  And  the  centimes  of 
Greek  thought  on  this  western  coaat  are  necessarily  Elis, 
and,  {after  the  time  of  Epaminoiidas,)  Meseene. 

196.  I  show  you  the  coin  of  Messene,  because  the 
splendid  height  and  form  of  Mount  Ithome  were  more 
expi-easive  of  the  physical  power  of  Zens  than  the  lower 
hills  of  Olympia;  and  also  because  it  was  struck  just  at 
the  time' of  the  most  finished  and  delicate  Greek  art — a 
little  after  tlie  main  etrength  of  Phidias,  hat  before 
decadence  Iiad  generally  pronoimeed  itself.     The  coin  is 

silver  didrachm,  bearing  on  one  side  a  head  of  Demeter  ^ 
(Plate  XVI.,  at  the  top) ;  on  the  other  a  full  figure  of 
Zeus  Aietophoros  (Plate  XIX.,  at  the  top) ;  the  two 
ther  signifying  the  Bnstaining  strength  cf  the  earth 
iiid  heaven.  Look  first  at  the  head  of  Demeter.  It  ia 
merely  meant  to  personify,  fullness  of  harvest ;  there  is  no 
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mj-stery  in  it,  no  sadiieaa,  uo  vestige  of  tbo  oxi>ression 
wliieh  we  sbould  have  looked  for  in  any  effort  to  realise 
tlie  Greek  thoughts  of  the  Eartli  Mother,  as  we  find  them 
apoken  by  the  poets.  But  take  it  merely  ae  pei-soaifiej 
Abundance; — the  goddees  of  black  furrow  and  tawny 
grass — how  commonplace  it  is,  and  how  poor  1  The  hair 
is  grand,  and  there  is  one  stalk  of  wheat  set  in  it,  which 
is  enough  to  hidicate  the  goddess  who  .is  meant;  but,  in 
that  very  office,  ignoble,  for  it  shows  that  the  artist  could 
only  inform  yon  that  this  was  Demeter  by  siicli  a  symhoL 
Uow  easy  it  would  have  been  for  a  great  designer  to  ha^e 
made  the  hair  lovely  with  fruitful  flowers,  and  the  features 
noble  in  mystery  of  gloom,  or  of  teudemess.  But  here 
you  have  nothing  to  interest  you,  except  the  common 
Greek  perfections  of  a  straight  nose  aud  a  full  chin. 

197.  We  pass,  on  the  reverse  of  tho  die,  to  the  figure 
of  Zeus  Aietophoros,  Think  of  the  invocation  to  Zeus 
in  the  Suppliants,  (535),  "  King  of  Kings,  and  Ilappiest 
of  the  Ilappy,  Perfectest  of  the  Perfect  ii.  strength, 
abounding  in  all  things,  Jove — hear  us  and  be  with  ns; " 
and  then,  consider  what  strange  phase  of  mind  it  was, 
which,  under  the  very  mountain-home  of  the  god,  was 
content  with  this  symbol  of  him  as  a  well-fed  athlete, 
holding  a  diminutive  and  crouching  eagle  on  his  fist. 
The  features  aud  the  right  hand  have  been  injured  in  this 
coin,  but  the  action  of  the  amis  ^ows  that  it  held  a 
thunderbolt,  of  which,  I  believe,  the  twisted  rays  were 
tripla     In   the,  presumably    earlier,  coin    engraved    bj 
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Milliugen  however,*  it  ia  singly  pointed  only ;  and  the 
added  inscription  "ISSIM,"  in  the  field,  renders  tha 
conjectnre  of  MiSliugen  probable,  that  this  is  a  nide 
representation  of  the  statue  of  Zeus  Ithomates,  made  by 
Ageladas,  the  .aaater  of  Phidias;  and  I  think  it  has, 
indeed,  the  aspect  of  the  endeavour,  by  a  ■workman  of 
more  advanced  knowledge,  and  more  vulgar  temper,  to 
pat  the  softer  anatomy  of  later  schools  into  the  simple 
action  of  an  archaic  figure.  Be  that  as  it  may,  here  is 
one  of  the  most  refined  cities  of  Greece  content  with  tha 
figni-e  of  an  athlete  as  the  representative  of  their  own 
mountain  god ;  marked  as  a  divine  power  merely  by  the 
attributes  of  the  eagle  and  thunderbolt. 

198,  Lastly.  The  Greeks  have  not,  it  appears,  in  any 
finpreme  way,  given  to  their  statues  character,  beauty,  or 
divine  strength.  Can  they  give  divine  sadness!  Shall 
we  find  in  their  artwork  any  of  that  pensiveness  and 
yearning  for  the  dead,  which  fills  the  chants  of  their 
tragedy  "i  I  suppose  if  anything  like  nearness  or  firmness 
of  faith  in  after-life  is  to  be  fonnd  in  Greek  legend,  you 
might  look  for  it  in  the  etoiies  about  the  Island  of  Leuce, 
»t  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  inhabited  by  the  ghosts  of 
Achilles,  Patrochis,  Ajax  the  son  of  Oilens,  an^  Helen; 
and  in  which  the  pavement  of  the  Temple  of  Achilles  i 
washed  daily  by  the  sea-birds  with  their  wings,  dipping 
them  in  the  sea. 
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Now  it  happens  that  we  have  ftctnally  on  a  coin  of  the 
Locriaos  the  representation  of  the  ghost  of  the  Leseer 
Ajax,  There  is  nothing  in  tha  history  of  huii.an  ini^ina- 
lion  more  lovely,  than  their  lea%Tiig  alwaj's  a  place  for  his 
spirit,  vacant  in  their  ranks  of  battle.  But  here  is  their 
ecnlptiiral  representation  of  the  phantom ;  (lower  figure, 
Plate  XIX.),  and  I  think  you  will  at  once  agree  with  me 
in  feeling  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  any- 
thing more  completely  unspiritual.  Tou  might  more 
than  doubt  that  it  could  have  been  meant  for  the  depaitet 
Boul,  unless  you  were  aware  of  the  meaning  of  this  h"ttla 
circlet  between  the  feet.  On  other  coins  you  find  hia 
name  uiaeribed  there,  but  in  this  you  have  his  habitation, 
the  haunted  Island  of  r.«nce  itself,  with  the  waves  flowing 
round  it. 

199,  Again  and  again,  however,  I  have  to  remind  yon, 
with  respect  to  these  apparently  fi'ank  and  simple  fail- 
ines,  that  the  Gi'eek  always  intends  you  to  think  for 
yourself,  and  understand,  more  than  he  can  speak.  Take 
this  instance  at  owr  hands,  the  trim  little  cli-clet  for  the 
Island  of  Leuce.  The  workman  knows  very  well  it  is  not 
like  the  island,  and  that  he  coidd  not  make  it  so ;  that,  a.t 
its  beat,  his  sculpture  can  be  little  more  than  a  letter  ;  and 
yet,  in  putting  this  circlet,  and  its  encompassing  fi'etwork 
of  minute  waves,  he  does  more  than  if  he  had  merely 
given  yon  a  letter  L,  or  written  "  Leuce."  If  yon  knofl 
anything  of  beaches  and  sea,  this  symbol  will  set  yoni 
imagination  at  work  in  recalling  them;   then   yon  -will 
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think  of  the  temple  service  of  the  novitiate  sea-hii'ds,  and  i 
of  the  ghoatB  of  Achilles  and  PatroeluB  appeiuiug,  like  tlia  I 
Dioscuri,  above  the  stonn-eloads  of  the  Enxine.  And  the 
artist,  thronghont  hia  work,  never  for  an  instant  loses  faith  J 
in  your  eympathy  and  passion  being  ready  to  answer  liis; 
— if  yon  have  none  to  give,  be  docs  not  uai-e  to  take  you  | 
into  hia  counsel;  on  the  whole,  would  rather  that  yoa  I 
should  not  look  at  hia  work. 

200.  But  if  you  have  this  sympathy  to  give,  yon  may  bo 
sure  that  whatever  ho  does  for  you  will  be  right,  as  far  as 
he  can  render  it  so.  It  may  not  be  sublime,  nor  beautiful, 
nor  amuBiiig ;  but  it  will  be  full  of  meaning,  and  faithful 
in  guidance,  lie  will  give  yon  clue  to  myriads  of  things 
that  he  cannot  literally  teach;  and,  so  far  as  he  doea 
teach,  you  may  trust  him.     la  not  this  saying  much? 

And  as  be  sti-ove  only  to'  teach  what  was  true,  so,  in  hia   i 
sculptured  symbol,  he  stiijve  only  to  carve  what  was —  I 
Eight.     He  rules  over  the  arts  to  this  day,  and  will  foi  I 
ever,  because  he  sought  not  fii-st  for  beauty,  not  first  foi  | 
.passion,  or  for  invention,  hut  for  Rightne^ ;  striving  to  I 
display,  neither  himself  nor  his  art,  but  the  thing  that  Ijfl'l 
dealt  vritb,  in  its  simplicity.     That  is  his  specific  character  ] 
as  a  Greek.     Of  course,  every  nation's  character  ia  con- 
nected with  that  of  others  suri-ounding  or  preceding  it; 
And  in- the  best  Greek  work  you  will  find  some  things  that 
are  still  false,  or  fanciful ;  but  whatever  in  it  ia  false  or  j 
fanciful,  is  not  the  Greek  part  of  it — it  ia  the  Phcenician,  I 
or  Egyptian,  or  Pelaagian  part.     The  eesontial  Ilellenic,  I 
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Btainp  is  veracity : — Eastern  iiations  drew  thoir  hei-oM 
with  eight  ]eg3,  Iiiit  the  (Jreeka  drew  them  with  two; — 
Egvptiaiia  di-ew  tlieir  deities  with  oats'  lieada,  but  tlie 
Gi-eeka  drew  them  with  men's ;  and  out  of  all  fallacy, 
di8|iniportioii,  and  iudefiiiitfmess,  they  were,  day  by  day, 
resolvedly  withdrawing  and  exalting  themsalves  into  re- 
tricted  and  demonstrahle  tnith. 

201.  Aiid  now,  having  cnt  away  tiie  miscoueeptiong 
which  encumbered  our  thoughts,  I  shall  be  able  to  put  the 
Greek  school  into  some  cleamcaa  of  its  position  for  yoo, 
with  respect  to  the  art  of  the  world.  That  relation  ia 
Btrangely  dnplicate ;  for  on  one  side,  Greek  art  is  the  root 
of  all  simplicity ;  and  on  the  other,  of  all  complexity. 

On  one  side  I  say,  it  ia  tlie  root  of  all  simplicity. 
yon  were  for  some  prolonged  period  to  study  Greek  b 
tiiro  exclusively  in  the  Elgin  Koom  of  the  Britiali  Mnseum, 
and  were  then  Biiddenly  transported  to  tlie  Hiltel  do  Cluiiy, 
or  any  other  museum  of  Gothic  and  barbariau  worknia 
ship,  you  would  imagine  the  Greeks  were  the  master 
all  that  was  grand,  simple,  wise,  and  tenderly  human,  4 
posed  to  the  pettiness  of  the  toys  of  the  rest  of  maiikiuf 

202.  On  one  side  of  their  work  they  arc  so.     From  all 
vain  and  mean  deiM)ration — all  weak  and  Tnonatroiis  err 
tiie  Greeks  rescue  the  forms  of  man  and  beast,  aad  t 
ture  tliera  in  the  nakedness  of  their  tnie  flesh,  a 
the  fii-e  of  their  living  souL     Dictinctively  from  ()d 
races,  aa  I  have  now,  perhaps  to  yonr  weariiiesB,  told  J 
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thia  ifl  the  work  of  the  Greek,  to  give  health  to  what  waa 
diseased,  and  chafitisemeut  to  what  was  untrue.     So  far  at 
this  ia  found  in  any  other  school,  hereafter,  it  belongs  to 
them  by  inhei-itance  from  the  Greeks,  or  invests  thein 
with  the  brotherhood  of  the  Greek,     And  thia  ia  the  deep 
meaning  of  tlie  myth  of  Daedalus  as  the  giver  of  motioii 
to  statues.     The  litei-al  change  from  the  binding  together 
of  the  feet  to  their  separation,  and  the  other  modiiieationB 
of  action  wliich  took  place,  either  in  progressive  still,  or 
often,  as  the  mere  consequence   of  the  transition  from 
wood  to  stoue,   (a   figure  carved  (^ut  of  one  wooden  log 
must  have  necessarily  its  feet  near  each  other,  and  handsj 
at  its  sides),  these  literal  changes  are  as  nothing,  in  theffl 
Greek  fable,  compared  to  the  bestowing  of  apparent  life.  ■ 
The  figares  of  monstrous  gods  on  Indian  temples  havef 
their  legs  separate  enough  ;  but  they  are  infinitely  nioro'B 
dead  than  the  nide  figures  at  Branchidre  sitting  with  thei^a 
bands  ou  their  knees.     And,  briefly,  the  work  of  DsedahiiB 
is  the  gi^'ing  of  deceptive  life,  as  tliat  of  Prometheus  th«M 
giving  of  real  life ;  and  I  can  put  the  relation  of  GreeiM 
to  all  other  art,  in  this  function,  before  you  in  easily  caraiM 
pared  and  remembered  examples.  I 

303.  Here,  on  the  right,  in  Plate  XX.,  is  an  Indian  bnluH 
colossal,  and  elaborately  carved,  which  you  may  take  as  jfl 
Bufficient  type  of  the  bad  art  of  all  the  earth.  False  iflfl 
form,  dead  in  heart,  and  loaded  with  wealth,  externallyM 
We  will  not  ask  the  date  of  this ;  it  may  rest  in  tll^| 
stomal  obscurity  of  evU  art,  everywhere,  and  for  emn 


Now,  beside  this  coloBsal  Lull,  here  is  a  bit  t>f  Dsedalus 
work,  enlarged  from  a  coin  not  bigger  than  a  ehilliiig; 
h>ok  at  the  two  tugotlier,  and  you  onght  to  know,  hence- 
forwai'tl,  wiiat  Greak  ait  means,  to  the  end  of  yoar  days. 

201.  In  tliia  aspect  of  it  then,  I  say,  it  is  the  sinipleet 
and  nakedest  of  lovely  verawties.  But  it  has  anotlier 
aspect,  or  rather  another  pole,  for  the  opposition  ia  diame- 
tric As  the  siinplest,  so  also  it  ia  the  most  ccmplex  of 
human  art.  I  told  yon  in  my  fifth  Lecture,  showing  j 
the  spotty  pictnre  of  Velasquez,  that  an  eaaential  Grc 
cliaracter  is  a  liking  for  tilings  that  are  dappled.  And  y 
cannot  hut  have  noticed  how  often  and  how  prevalently 
tJie  idea  which  gave  its  name  to  the  Porch  of  Poljgnotus, 
'^arod  TTotKiXij"  occnra  to  tlie  Greeks  as  ct;unect^ 
with  the  finest  art.  Thus,  wlien  the  luxurious  city  is  d 
posed  to  the  simple  and  healthful  one,  in  the  second  b 
of  Plato's  Pohty,  you  find  that,  next  to  perfumes,  pretty" 
ladies,  and  dice,  you  must  have  in  it ''  irotxiXia,"  whiuh 
observe,  both  in  that  place  and  again  in  the  third  book^ij 
tlie  separate  art  of  joinei-s'  work,  or  inlayiug;  but  \ 
idea  of  exquisitely  divided  variegation  or  division,  b 
sight  and  sound — the  "  ravishing  division  to  the  lute," 
in  Pindar's " iro[«iXot  Sfivai" — runs  throngh  the  compass  of 
all  Greek  art-description ;  and  if,  instead  of  studying  thiit 
art  among  marbles,  you  were  to  look  at  it  only  on  v 
a  fine  time,  (look  back,  for  instance,  to  Plate  lY.  1 
your  impression  of  it  wonld  he,  instead  of  bieadth  i 
simplicity,  one  of  imiveraal  spottiness  and  chequer  ^diiees, 
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*' iv  ayyeai'  "EpKfaiv  Tra/j.iroiKiX.oi^  i"  and  of  the  artia''B 
delighting  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  ciijeaed  or  starred  or 
spotted  tliiiiga ;  which,  iu  I'ight  'places,  he  and  his  public 
both  do  nnliiiiitedly.  Indeed  they  hold  it  complimontai-y 
even  to  a  trout,  to  call  him  a  "  epotty."  Do  you  recoUeot 
the  trout  in  the  b-ibutaries  of  the  Ladon,  which  Pansauiaa 
3aya  were  apotted,  so  that  they  were  like  thrushes,  and 
which,  the  Arcadians  told  him,  conld  speak  ?  In  this  last 
jTOtKiXia,  however,  they  disappointed  him,  "I,  indeed,  saw 
some  of  them  caught,"  he  says,  "but  I  did  not  hear  any  of 
them  speak,  though  I  waited  beside  the  river  till  siinset." 

205.  I  imist  Boin  roughly  now,  for  I  have  detained  you 
too  long. 

The  Greeks  have  been  thus  the  origin  l  it  only  of  all 
broad,  mighty,  and  calm  conception,  but  of  all  tliat  is 
4iivided,  delicate,  and  tremnlons ;  "  variable  as  the  shade, 
"  by  the  light  quivering  aspen  made."  To  them,  as  first 
leaders  of  ornamental  design,  belongs,  of  right,  the  praise 
CfE  glistenings  in  gold,  piercings  in  ivory,  stainings  in 
purple,  buniishings  in  dark  blue  steel ;  of  the  fantasy  of 
the  Arabian  roof — quartering  of  the  Christian  shield, — 
rubric  and  arabesque  of  Christian  scripture;  in  fine,  all 
enlai^ement,  and  all  diminution  of  adorning  thought, 
from  the  temple  to  the  toy,  and  from  the  moantainouB  pil- 
lars of  Agrigenhim  to  the  last  fineness  of  fretwork  in  the 
Pisan  Chapel  of  the  Thorn. 

And  in  their  doing  all  this,  they  stand  as  masters  o£ 
human  order  and  justice,  subduing  the  animal  nature, 


folded  by  tliQ  epiritnal  one,  as  yoa  see  ihc  Siciliaa 
Ciiarioteer  stands,  lioldiug  his  hoi-se-reins,  with  tlie  wild 
Ili>it  racing  beneath  him,  and  the  flying  angel  above,  oq 
tlie  beautiful  eoln  of  early  Syracuse;  (lowest  ia  Fkl£ 
XXI). 

Aud  the  begiuniiigB  of  Christian  diivaliy  were  in  thai 
Gruek  bridling  of  tlie  dark  and  the  white  horses. 

200.  Not  that  a  Greek  never  made  miBtakee.  He  madu 
as  inaiiy  as  we  do  ourselves,  nearly  ;— he  died  of  hie  mia- 
takoe  at  last — as  we  shall  die  of  them ;  but  so  far  he  wm 
Bojiarated  fi-om  the  lieM  of  more  mistaken  and  more 
wretched  nations — so  fai-  as  he  was  Greek — it  was  by  hia 
riyhtnrae.  lie  Hved,  and  worked,  and  was  satisfied  with 
the  fatness  of  his  land,  and  the  fame  of  his  deeds,  by  his 
jnatitiB,  aud  reason,  and  modesty.  He  became  OrmculuB 
esuriens,  little,  aud  hungry,  and  every  man's  errand-boy, 
by  bis  iniquity,  aud  his  competition,  and  bis  love  of  talk. 
But  his  Gnecism  was  in  having  done,  at  least  at  one 
period  of  his  dominion,  more  than  anybody  else,  what  was 
modest,  useful,  and  eternally  trne ;  and  as  a  workman,  he 
verily  did,  or  first  suggested  the  doing  of,  everything  po&- 
silile  to  man. 

Take  Dtudalus,  his  great  type  of  the  practically  c 
tive  craftsman,  ajid  the  inventor  of  expedients  in 
manship,  (as  distiuguished  from  Prometheus,  the  i 
tor  of  moral  order  in  art).     Dsedaloa  invents, — ^he,  o 
nephew, — 

The  potter's  wheel,  aud  all  work  in  clay; 
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The  saw,  and  all  work  in  wood  ; 

The  inafits  )uid  sails  of  ships,  and  all  modos  of  motion ; 
(wuigfi  only  proving  too  dangerous  I) 

The  entire  art  of  minute  ornament ; 

And  the  deceptive  life  of  statues. 

By  his  pei-aonaJ  toil,  he  involves  the  fatal  lahyrinth  for  ' 
Minos  ;  builds  an  impregnable  fortress  for  the  Agiigen- 
tlnes ;  adonis  healing  baths  among  the  wild  parsley  fields 
of  Selinns ;  buttresses  the  pi-ecipiees  of  Eryx,  under  the   | 
temple  of  Aphrodite;  and  for  her  temple  itself — fiuiahea   I 
in  exquisiteuees  the  golden  honeycbmb.  i 

207.  Take  note  of  that  last  piece  of  his  art:  it  is  con- 
neeted  with  many  things  which  I  must  bring  before  you  j 
when  we  enter  on  the  study  of  architecture.  That  study 
we  shall  begin  at  the  foot  of  the  Baptistery  of  Florence, 
■which,  of  all  buildings  known  to  lae,  unites  the  most  per- 
fect symmetry  with  the  quaintest  tratniXia.  Then,  from 
the  tomb  of  your  own  Edward  the  Confessor,  to  the 
farthest  shrine  of  the  opposite  Arabian  and  Indian  world, 
I  must  show  you  how  the  glittering  and  iridescent  domin- 
.  ion  of  Dredalus  prevails ;  and  his  ingenuity  in  division, 
interposition,  and  labyrinthine  sequence,  more  widely  still. 
"Only  this  last  summer  I  found  the  dark  red  masses  of  the 
rough  sandstone  of  Fumess  Abbey  had  been  fitted  by 
him,  with  no  less  pleasure  than  be  had  in  carving  them, 
into  wedged  hexagons — reminiscences  of  the  honeycomb 
K)f  Venus  Erycina.  JTia  ingenuity  plays  around  the  frame- 
twork  of  all  the  noblest  things ;  and  yet  the  Ijrighl 
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It  has  a  lurid  shadow.  The  ejmt  of  the  favni,  of  the  bird, 
and  the  moth,  may  be  barmlees.  But  Dsadalus  reigns  iic 
I06B  over  the  spot  of  the  leopard  and  enake.  That"  cruel 
and  venoTaouB  power  of  hla  art  is  marked,  in  the  legends 
of  him,  by  hia  invention  of  the  saw  from  the  serpent's 
tooth ;  and  hie  seeking  refuge,  under  blood-guiltineee,  with 
Miiitis,  who  can  jndge  evil,  and  measure,  or  remit,  the 
penalty  of  it,  but  not  rewai-d  good :  Itliadamanthus  only 
ean  measure  that;  but  Minos  is  essentially  the  recognizer 
of  evil  deeds  "  conoseitor  delle  peceata,"  whom,  tlierefore, 
yon  find  in  Dante  under  the  form  of  the  epirerov.  "  Ci- 
gnesi  con  la  coda  tanto  volte,  quantunqne  gradi  vnol  cho 
giu  sia  messa," 

And  this  peril  of  the  influence  of  Dsedalns  is  twofold; 
first  in  leading  us  to  delight  in  ghtteiings  and  semblances 
of  things,  more  than  in  their  form,  or  truth ;— admire  the 
harleqnin's  jacket  more  than  the  hero's  strength ;  and  love 
the  gilding  of  the  missal  more  than  its  words; — but 
farther,  and  worse,  the  ingenuity  of  Dtedalus  may  even 
become  bestial,  an  instinct  for  mechanical  labonr  oiily, 
strangely  involved  with  a  feverish  and  ghastly  cruelty: — 
(you  will  find  this  distinct  in  the  intensely  Diedal  woi'k  of 
tlie  Japanese) ;  rebellions,  finally,  against  the  laws  of 
nature  and  honour,  and  building  labyrinths  for  monstere, 
—not  combs  for  bees. 

208.  Gentlemen,  we  of  the  roiigh  northern  race  may 
never,  perhaps,  be  able  to  learn  from  the  Greek  hii 
reverence  for  beauty:   but  we  may  at  least  leaiii   hii 
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diBdain  of  mechauiBm : — of  all  work  which  he  felt  to  be 
monatrouB  and  inhuinan  in  its  imprudent  dexterities. 

We  hold  oui-eelves,  we  English,  to  be  good  workmen. 
1  do  not  think  I  speak  with  light  reference  to  recent 
calamity,  (for  I  myself  lost  a  young  relation,  full  of  hopa 
and  good  purpose,  in  the  foundered  ship  London^  when  I 
Ray  that  either  an  ^ginetan  or  Ionian  ahipwright  built 
ahips  tliat  could  be  fought  from,  though  they  were  under 
water;  and  neither  of  them  would  have  been  proud  of 
having  built  one  that  would  fill  and  sink  helpleasly  if  the 
sea  washed  over  her  deck,  or  turn  upside  down  if  a  squall 
Btmck  hei  topsail. 

Believe  me,  gentlemen,  good  wovkmanehip  consiBta  in' 
continence  and  common  eense,  more  than  in  frantic 
expatiation  of  mechanical  ingenuity ;  and  if  you  would  be 
continent  and  rational,  you  had  better  learn  more  of  Art 
than  yon  do  now,  and  less  of  Engineering.  What 
taking  place  at  this  very  hour,*  among  the  streets,  once  so 
bright,  and  avenues  once  so  pleasant,  of  the  fairest  city  in 
Europe,  may  sui'ely  lead  iis  all  to  feel  tliat  the  skill  of 
Dffidalus,  set  to  build  impregnable  fortresses,  is  not  so 
wisely  applied  as  in  framing  the  rfrtyrou  -jravov, — tha 
golden  honoyuomb. 

*  The  siege  of  Foria,  at  tiie  tiine  of  the  dellrerj  □[  tliU  Leclute,  ww 
in  one  at  ita  most  dMtraatiTe  phaaes. 
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